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THE Newspaper possesses a merit 
analogous to that of the Drama. It 
embodies in a certain degree the 
character and spirit of its era and 
locality, and so must always possess 
a strong interest for the student of 
the philosophy of history. And the 
writer who gives to the world an 
account of the ephemeral literature 
of a country, general or partial, de- 
serves well of his own, and still bet- 
ter of after generations. Such a 
benefactor to Irish and English lite- 
rature is Dr. R. R. Madden, of whose 
“‘ History of Irish Periodical Litera- 
ture” we gave an introductory 
notice in this MaGazine, for July, 
1871. Ofhis own labours, researches, 
and deep interest in his subject, we 
endeavoured on that occasion to 
speak as they merited, but, in fact, 
nothing we could say can give the 
reader an adequate idea of the sacri- 
fices made to his darling pursuit by 
this modern “restorer of decayed 
Intelligence.” 

In our former paper we availed 
ourselves of all the information af- 
forded by our writer concerning the 
introduction of printing into our 
country, the early works struck off, 
and the history of Irish typography 
generally till the early part of last 
century. In our sesumé we did not 
forget to dwell on John Dunton’s 


1 Such portions of this article as 
quotations from Dr. Madden's volumes. 


are included between inverted comm 


Irish Grievances, as set forth by Dr. 
Madden, the long unccttled question 
of the first Irish edition ot the English 
Bible, and the claims of the respect- 
ed family of the Griersons to the 
gratitude of the literary section of 
Irish people. The space at our dis- 
posal merely afforded room for re- 
cording the names and publishers 
of the earliest Dublin newspapers ; 
we now proceed to carry on the 
history of the Irish periodical press 
of the last century. 

The Dublin Intelligence, published 
in Smock Alley, now Lower Exchange 
Street, 1705, was a faithful type of 
several early Dublin newspapers of 
a most valueless character, regarded 
from a literary or patriotic point of 
view. “It ordinarily contained no 
Irish intelligence—good, bad, or in- 
different. ‘Iwo or three advertise- 
ments in each number reminded 
readers they were in a country where 
some trade was carried on by Irish- 
men.’ 

“ The Dublin Intelligence, one leaf, 
printed on both sides, quarto size, 
ten and a half inches long, by six 
inches broad, professed to contain 
the chief heads of the foreign and 
domestic news. It differed very 
little in size, matter, paper, or print- 
ing, from the earliest number of the 
paper of the same name for the year 


—__________.» 


Are ¢ lirect 
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1690. So many newspaper periodi- 
cals bearing this title were published 
at various times. in Dublin, and 
some at iong intervals between their 
appearance, that it is difficult to de- 
termine which of them is the original 
paper, a continuation, a revival, or a 
new publication altogether.” 

Pues Occurrences, which  strug- 
gled through nearly the entire of the 
century, viz., from 1703 to 1792, 
began its course, if Mr. Gilbert and 
Dr. Madden are not deceived, on 
Christmas Day(!), on the site now 
occupied by the houses 6, 7, and 8, 
in Christ Chur lace. In 1 
it was call var) 


7°23 
Was soon 

Col 

usil 

ing ¢ 

frie 

of t 

ins 

in S 


I hn contents 


oof 
FLECLL A 


. a 
qaon intelligence 


four columns ; 


* The fore on and 


usually Océ 


Irish news, includin 


reports of accidents, murders, and 
robberies, from a quarter to half a 
column, advertisements from a page 
and a half to one and three-quarters 
of a page.” 

Taking the former severity of our 
penal code into account, we feel 
somewhat surprised to find in Pue’s 
Occurrences, under the date Decem- 


ber 23, 1760, that John Gallagher, 
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convicted of offering a guinea, know- 
ing it to be counterfeit, was merely 
sentenced to two month’s imprison- 
ment, and the need of finding secu- 
rities for his future good behaviour, 
Let us hope that the doom of being 
burned alive, pronounced an a 
wicked woman or two, about same 
date, was not carried into effect. In 
Pue’s paper, under the date June 20, 
1760, was recorded the delivery of 
Lady Mornington of a son, at her 
mansion in Grafton Street, afterwards 
Royal Irish Academy House, 
and now in the Alliance Gas Com- 
pany’s possession. The child then 
M: rquis of Welles- 

ley, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
1 fi His 1 rother, 
of Wellington, was 


Li use, 24, ( p- 


the 


} = the fiiture 
born, ti iuture 


ars ICY, 


—> 

down 

inenter- 

ning sheet, and taking away their 

privileges. In those remote times 

the Custom-house printing office was 
located in Crane Lane. 

Of Zhe Postman (Sandy’s, Crane 
Lane, 1707), there is only one num- 
ber extant. The same fate has at- 
tended Zhe Diverting Post, published 
by A(aron R(hames), at the back of 
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Dick’s Coffee-house, Skinners’ Pow, 
1709. The contents of this latter 
journal consisted of burlesque, ama- 
tory, and satirical verses of little 
merit. Rhames is supposed by our 
authority to have been a converted 
London Jew. He was certainly a 
careful printer. The earliest Irish 
edition of the English Bible was 
printed by him in 1714, and pub- 
lished by George Grierson, as men- 
tioned in our 
The Prot SL 
<p 


had the same ill-fortur 


former article. 
iit Post Roy, 1712, has 
1e, one number 
only exist y : Vi by Sa the libr: 
Trinity C 
cobbler, 
maker 
the 

peri i 


hat 
prophet, 


ceilccaecmialin 
1anackK- 


Vala the Stars 
would | ived with trust 
and welc public, only for 
the selfish ent conduct of 
John Mact | Andrew Cum- 
sty, of Wok who maintained 
that the nouncements in 
their alma e the only ones 
to be tru: that Whalley and 
his almana: equally contempti- 
ble and un iy of general credit. 
Hence aros » letter war between 
the prophet 

“ Whalley’s intimate acquaintance 
with the stars enabled him so fre- 
quently to lict the downfall of 


the Pope and his court of cardinals, 
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and the desolation and destruction 
of the city on the seven hills, that 
his rhapsodies acquired popularity. 
He died before the accomplishment 
of his prophesies, viz., in 1729.” 
WWhalley’s Newsletter consisted of 
one leaf, foolscap size, printed on 
both sides, with y a sup- 
plement. One oft upplements 
was occupied by a hut iti 
from himself to the Lord 
and ‘Temporal, 
Parlii 


} 


ment assembled, that 


isdom they would 


‘Moreover, ] con- 
tinued to be pri > country, 
or imported into it, great aid 
of popish- idolatry, which was further 
comforted by James Malone, popish 
bookseller, in High Street, who con- 
tinued to work off editions of ‘ Valen- 
tine and Orson,’ ‘ The Seven Wise 
Masters,’ ‘ The Seven Champions of 
Christendom,’ &c., for the use of 
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schools, and thus kept out of the 
children’s. hands manuals of sound 
Protestant principles.” 

We do not care to quote to any 
extent from the suggestions and ad- 
vices given by Mr. Whalley to Par- 
liament. However well individuals 
might be affected towards the harshly 
treated Roman Catholics, the spirit 
of the existing laws was most in- 
tolerant. Two of the honest astro- 
loger’s recommendations will be suf- 
ficient. He would not put a recu- 
sant priest to death. No, no; he 
would, previous to banishment, treat 
him as the Grand Signor does the 
guardians of his seraglio, and have 
all the discoverable copies of “ Valen- 
tine and Orson,” “The Seven Wise 
Masters,” “The Seven Champions 
of Christendom,” &c., burned by 
the hands of the common hang- 
man. 

Jemmy Carson, the facetious prin- 
ter, of €Coghill’s Court, Dame Street, 
himself a staunch Protestant, issued 
in rhyme the last confession of John 
Whalley and his after-reception in 
certain uncomfortable quarters. Dr. 
Madden finds the piece rather unfit- 
ted for introduction to his readers by 
its looseness and profanity. The fol- 
lowing lines, the least indecent of the 
production, will give an idea of its 
spirit and execution. 


EPITAPH. 

Under this stone doth lie secure, 
A man in heart, that of no wife was wooer, 
The D ’s and the world’s wonder, 
For perjury and vice, doth here lie under. 
A cobbler, doctor, and star-gazer too, 
Methinks he gave the D 1 enough to do. 
I beg the favour of you, ponderous stone, 
To keep secure this wretched dolt and 

drone. 


“‘ Whalley’s last almanack was pub- 


lished in 1724. His mantle de- 
scended on a Munster astrologer 
and almanack-maker, Mr. John 
Coats.” 

The “ Mew Vor Stellarum, done 
at Cork, by John Coats, Student in 
Astrology,” was printed by John 
Waters, Essex Street, Dublin. Pro- 
bably Edward Waters, the much per- 
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secuted printer of Dean Swift, was a 
near relative of the almanack printer, 
He started some papers, and among 
them figured a Dublin Jntelligence, 
concerning which popular title Dr, 
Madden thus writes :— 

“ The newspaper title, Ze Dublin 
Intelligence, must have had an extra- 
ordinary attraction for the citizens of 
Dublin. In the first quarter of the 
18th century there were no less than 
three Dublin Intelligences published 
by different printers.” 

Even the humorous Jemmy Car- 
son, of Coghill’s Court (now serving 
for entrance to the printing-office of 
Saunders), must have his Dublin In- 
telligence, date 1724. He also main- 
tained the Dublin Weekly Journal, 
1725-1734, about which our autho- 
rity observes :— 

“This Weekly Journal was pub- 
lished by a humourist of some cele- 
brity, a typographer of some repute 
moreover, and one of the few-news- 
paper printers and conductors who 
ventured on treating an Irish public 
with original matter, and what was 
more remarkable, matter occasion- 
ally having reference to Irish rights 
and wrongs. It was printed on two 
quarto leaves, and sold for three 
half-pence. One peculiar feature of 
this paper was the illustration of 
advertisements with well-executed 
wood-prints of quaint figures, indica- 
tive of the trades or pursuits of the 
several advertisers.” 

In the number for April, 1728, 
Jemmy announced to his public that 
he looked on himself as a useful 
member of the commonwealth, and 
thus continued :—“ He employs a 
great number of hands, and it is a 
pleasure to him to consider that, 
while he is doing his own business, 
and endeavouring to divert his coun- 
trymen, he is putting bread into the 
mouths of a great many helpless, 
indigent people. 

“ Honest Jemmy Carson reminds 
his dear public that his establishment 
is very expensive, and that it is 
maintained for their diversion and 
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instruction. ‘To get news for them, 
and rumours of news, he has to keep 
secretaries, spies, agents, and even 
informers. So that no man in all 
Hibernia knows more of all the say- 
ings and doings in every place of 
public resort, especially at thefashion- 
able spa of Temple-Oge,where 
ladies of fashion and the gentlemen 
of the deau monde do congregate 

He has always more reputa 

his power than 1s in hi 

and the reason of ra ag that 
does not traffic in faux, and 
reputations. He prefers having no 
money to having hush money.’ ” 

Patrick ae of the Dor nville 
Arms and the Three Tons, in Temple- 
Og re, presi ed over the 
1731, and denen go 
dation to his patrons and patr 
dancing-room 
much more commodious than it was 
last year, and that a band of 
musick would attend as many 
im the week as the masters of 
ceremonies direct. 

“The Temple-Oge Spa water per- 
haps still exists, but the very oe of 
the spring is now ignored. In one 
hundred and thirty-five years many 
things that were in great vo; and 
had great [rish 
aristocracy, | he 
people’s mind, 
cracy itself. 
supposed, can come 
Nazareth of ours, not even 
restoring waters:” 

Among the uncomfortable intelli- 
gence e afforded | by the Coghill’s Court 
paper, in 1725, the public learned 
that several ga//owses were erected 
in the streets of Cork, for the execu- 
tion of a batch of criminals,—that 
Cornet Poe was apprehended for 
robbing purse-mongers, near Tallow- 
hill, put in irons, and in due time 
executed, notwithstanding great in. 
tercession in his behalf; that two 

pounds were ofiered 


sllthe 
ali the 


pouns 
i 


he 


declaring his 


aays 


the 


for our 


llas the 
Nothing 


as We 
foot l. 

out 

heaith- 


hundred for 
the apprehension of William Walsh 
who had taken away Susannah John- 
son, and was married to her by one 
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t half 


to him who 


Murphy, a popish priest ; 
the sum would be given 
secured said Murphy; and that one 
Newland, who had forwarded one 
hundred men for the | choo! of the 
Pretender, and had another ! indred 
ready for embarkat ion cht he 
was taken, rawn, 
and quartered on Ju 

A contribut 

?, wh 
some pat 
middle r 
uttered hi 
on the la 


hel 
ld be hz 


wou 


tions,’ 

labours 

years past.” 
‘Carson’s particul 

mour manifested i 

nical 

byterian Serm 


reer). ae er 
it of Presbytet 


purit 
POUT LL 


lare, We 
ot her reti 
have no local h 
Dublin direc 
past. 
venture Lj 
includin 


ired 


tories of ma years 

dave, throug 
into some of these deserts, 

Molesworth . Court, off 
Blind (Wood) Quay, and contrasted 
their once active life with r pre- 
sent oe, supine condition, and 
were glad to hasten out and cheer 
our spirits with a glance at the brisk 


osity, 
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i and stirring activity of a few of our 
existing news-offices. If any reader 
of ours immediately after a happy 
marriage, or on coming into 
expected fortune, fancies 
changing worldly 
enjoym ing him, we recom- 
mend a visit to Derby Sq 
Hoey’s Court, or Pembroke Court, 
or Kennedy’s Lane, and a fifteen- 
minutes’ course of 
transitorynature of human enjoymet 
or worldly prosperity. 
Of one of these ephemeral shee 
The County Fournal, Dr. Madden 
observes, and indeed his remarks 


are applic to the gr r number 
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of its Dul emporaries 
“Tn all pi lity it met the fate 





it deserved 1 
anition and neglect. \pparently 
1 Ireland had no politics, no polen 
no int 

scienc 
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News Letter, the Stationers’ Hall, 
on Cork Hiil. Th 
into Mr. Esdall’s hands in 1746, f 
we find, under the 


I  Esdall’s News Letter 









































published by James E t the 
Corner of Copper Alle At Es- 
dall’s death, in 1755, thej ial be 





came the property of one of hi 
employées, Henry Saunders, and not- 
withstan its cut at | dry charac- 
ter till within a few years back, it still 
flourishes, and is likely to fl 
and end Ld Coghill Cou 
Dame Street, that cl > spot 
often mentioned in ¢ 



























































fasti. 

We have had in our pos i6n 
narrative of the struggles of the Hu 
guenots in the Ceve nst the 





troops of Louis XIV., writter 
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Jean Cavallier, their leader, and pub- 
lished in Coghill’s Court early in the 
eighteenth century. 

The following pieces of news were 
furnished by the Mews Letter under 
the dates spec ied :— 

“Jan. 30,1739: Y 
was a di r 
Neagh, the mi 


sheep roasted 


terday there 
“a oS Lough 
dish being a 


ainner 





on the ice, 
rT’ ° +] . 1. 4 ae. } . 7. 
Two gentlemen drove their chaises 
to St. Bride’s Island, which is two 


. 
: r1) sant he | Wn 7 . 
miles, followed by several hundreds, 





and notwithstanding the prodigious 
crowd there was not any accident.” 
On February 16, 1379, the Dublin 
Society announced th ition 
of giving premiums to h artists 
manufacturers, inventors, &c 
seemed to meri 
their pro! ien¢ y. Further, the Rev. 
Samuel Madden promised fifty 


pound tO ne i > ( ve 


> assizes of Kilkenny, llow who 

to | ti rl not 
leading, a jury was appointed to 
] 1e was wilfully mute, or 


Vi y 


1d of they giving 
1 ve ct that he was wiitully mute, 
condemned to b 


pressed to 


: The man whom 
, &c., &c., suffered 
Inesday last pursuant to his 


sent h was as follows :— 
** That the criminal shall be con- 


where 
hall be laid on his back with no 


ned i yme low dark room, 


covering, | ( l, and 
hall have as much \ id upon 
him as h oO more ; 

t ] not ‘ to live 
on but ead | water, 

1 tl ( hall not 
drink, nor the day that he drinks he 
shall not eat, aad » shall continue 
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old pagan times in Ireland, none 
but a crime of the most heinous 
character was punished by death, all 
others were condoned by erics (fines). 
Let it be supposed that a heathen 
Gael fell asleep in the days of Ollar 
Fohla, and woke up in acourt house 
in any of our cities, A.D. 1740, at 
the moment a woman was sentenced 
to be hanged for carrying off a loaf 
or two to save her children from 
starving. He would naturally ask of 
some neighbours shor eee of devil- 
worship was in fashion among our 
Jaw-makers. 

rhe years 1739-40 were distin- 
guished by the outrages and punish- 
ments of what were called the Kelly- 
mount gang. It is surprising that 
some of the admirers of Richard 
Turpin, Esq., and Mr. John Shep- 
pard, gentlemen, have not composed 
a romance or romances on the ex- 
ploits of Brennan, Darcy, and Co., 
not forgetting the formal duel fought 
by Captain Brennan and brave Cor- 
poral Otway in the neutral space be- 
tween the robbers and their would- 
bec captors. We 
for the rascally bri; 
the duello was bei ig —— ie in 
all honour, treacherously levelled 
his pistol at the stout corporal, and 
shot him through the head. 

A portion of the sequel was suf- 
ficiently undignified, assailants and 
outlaws depending more on dis- 
cretion than valour. 

Still consulting our News Ledter, 
we are informed in the number for 
Nov. 29, 1740, that one Mr. Sewel, 
a degraded clergyman, was executed 
at Sfeven’s Green, on last Saturday, 
for performing a clandestine mar- 
riage. Having been 
bigamy in his own person, he solemn- 
ly declared, at the place of execution, 
that he had been married but to one 
woman, The poor creature would 
have fainted when the fatal moment 
was at hand, only for the expedition 
used by the Calcraft of the day in 
the discharge of his miserable duty. 
Draco stood much higher than Solon 


ask no sympathy 


rand who, w hile 
7 
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in the estimation of the higher powers 
of Britain in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, 

Some literary life and activity is 
indicated in paragraphs of the Dudiin 
Courant for April 5, 1746. » (This 
paper existed from 1740 at least to 
1749) 

“The . Physico-Historical Society 
will hold their monthly meeting at 
Lords’ Committee Room, in the 

Parliament House, on Monday, April 
7, when the gentlemen who have 
undertaken the natural history of the 
county of Dublin intend to give a 
further account of their operations.” 
Another paragraph announced the 
first part of vol. iti. of the “ Literary 
Journal,” to be had at the Rev. Mr. 
Droz’s, on College Green. ‘This was 
followed by prope Os: als for publishing 
by subscription the “ Life of Julian 
the Apostate,” translated from the 
French by the Rev. Mr. Desvoeux. 

These reverend gentlemen were 
French refugees, who exercised pub- 
lishing as well as clerical functions, 
Our earliest magazine thus appears 
to have been inaugurated by a foreign 
clergyman, Mr. Desvoenx continued 
the journal (the title being slightly 
altered) after the de ath of the Rev. 
Mr. Droz. 

Under the same was an- 
nounced the printing by subscription 
of “The Ancient and Present State 
of the County and City of Waterford, 
with the approbation of the Phy- 
sico-Historical Society. By Charles 
Smith.” 

The growing literary taste of the 
country was not unattended with 
relics of the ancient barbarity. In 
the Courant of July 29, 1746, were 
announced the hanging of James 
Lawlor, of Ballyvass, in the county of 
Kildare, and the burning of his mo- 
ther, to take place on 5th prox. 
Did the burning really take place? 
The executioner, when on his jour- 
ney to discharge his miserable office 
by mother and son, was seized by 
some party, flung into a river, and 
drowned, 


date 
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The same year was distinguished 
by the marriage of the Earl of Kil- 
dare to Lady Caroline Lennox, 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond, 

~and his being created Baron and 
Viscount of Great Britain; also by 
the yearly grant of £500 to the Royal 
Dublin Society, for the purchase of 
premiums ; and the 
title “ Lord Baron 
Morningt on 
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Mornington, of 
Richard Wesley, 
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of Dangan, in the co ar of Meath, 
the Duke of Wellington’s grand- 
father. 

The I vamine?’, é week y i rl c 
supported by the pens of Dean Swift, 





Dr. Delany, and other eminent wri- 
ters, and originally published in Lon- 
don, was reprinted by C. Carter, at 
“the Old Post Office, Fishamb] 
Street,” and held its ground from 
1710 to 1713. Dr. Madden point 
to Nos. 8, 9, 11, 13, 15, vol. 
most abounding in wit, saeas 
and common sense. The writers 
generally considered the — cts f 
which the} yc ontended to be of 
wide importance, and that the world 
itself might well yield to Dr. 
Cumming’s aspirations, and come to 
nought, if they were not attaine 
yet, as our author avows : 

“Th : 


> Nery 
1 pert 


the present time is a m : 
task, one that the writer of the: 
observations found \ i » and 
ennuyant to. tl ut ible 
extent. Tl iti 
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squabbles of a cen ry and a-h If 
ago. . . . are now read of with 








downright apathy and indifference. 
We are astonished at th 
attached to the sian 
of these 
marvel at 
discomfit, discredit, and pull each 
other down. . ) 
are we reminded “tans the contribu- 
tions of Swift, ably written though 
they are, how much it was to be 
lamented that such a man should 
have given to the politics of faction 
those wonderful powers of mind, 
which were meant for the noblest of 
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all purposes, and for the good of 
mankind.” 

Molesworth Court, forming two 
adjacent sides of a quadrangle, con- 
nected a point in the Blind Quay to 
another on the west side of Fish- 
amble Street, nearly opposite the 
old theatre. There did poor Hard- 
ing print “The Draper’s Letters,” 
and dearly did he pay for his pa- 
triotism, having - been condemned to 















imprisonment by Judge Whitshed, 
wed to die 1n that condition, 
H W ma intainea f/f Intelli- 
kly pamphlet of from 
€ » sixteen pages, in the year 
1724, tl inting and publis shing 
scl ] sf? ] 4 
C cn BeINS i cated in Cop- 
\ 4 f . - ] . 
Lilley. \ny foreign reader who 
. ¢ Eg : ] 
appens to be interested ‘in the 
ject-matter of this paper, can 
I ly, if t untly, devote 
] t Oi day to a tour in § ch of 
ley re, H s Court, Arun- 
del (¢ t, Fem e Court, Silver 
\ om t OL I le sworth 
{ 25 l \ny 
| ) 
written direct L lve 
for the discovery « i ned 
Via aig é Wwol 1 ol 
7 T . 
mail ay ; j tne urou 
- ] . + ] : 
L velle in sear Ol io0cal KnNnOW- 
ledge epair to Col Hill, and 
ecure a httie Ar pI 
. : 4 lee — 
sixpence, to be his \ 
| he will be safely conduc 
} ‘ } a | een } 7] 
and throughout tnat lor a ll 


Fishamble Street, not far from the 
once site of the Devil Tavern. 
rm) 4 4 seal > . . . 
That inn of evil name once em- 
powered the witty poet of Ayrshire 
+/ y } »+ 
tv « JUL’ wal 
The D l, 
iD “ 
The Intelligencer, ot up by the 
brave widow, was supported by some 


able articles of Swift, 
Helsham, 

wont, did all that wit and genius 
could to induce countrymen to 
Stand up for their just rights as free 
subjects and citizens. 

In 1728, The Temple Le- Oge Intelli- 


Dr. Sheridan, 


&c. Swift, as was his 


1S 
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gencer enjoyed a merry, though short 
reign. The Plain Dealer's Intelli- 
gencer endeavoured to keep the Spa 
before the eyes of the upper five or 
ten thousand of the city, the imbi- 
bing of the healthy fluid being fixed 
at eight o’clock a.m. Thus the wri- 
ter encouraged them :— 

“The distance from town requir- 
ing an hour in the passage, the ladies 
must rise between six and seven in 
the morning, in order to ayive there 
in time, and it is scarce to\be ima- 
gined what a good effect these 
early hours often have, not only on 
the health and constitution, but on 
the very life, spirit, and conservation 
of the fair sex. 

“The very rising betimes is a most 
valuable thing g, and the air and ex- 
ercise in going, the waters, the inno- 
cent recreations of the place, and 
the returning again with a good 
stomach, are better for the health, 
and m conducing to long life 
than all the ijearning of Galen, and 
all the aphorisms of Hippocrates.” 

The £Llain Dealer's ILntellig 
endured from August 7, 1728, to 
January 2, 1729. It deserved 
longer life. ‘‘Salmanazar Histrum,” 
its best contributor, not only urged 
the ladies to rise early, and lay ina 
stock of health, but strongly exhorted 
them to encourage their own coun- 
try’s manufactures, and thus give 
support to the industrious poor. Dr. 
Madden considers the paper in 
which the exhortation was made 
(December 8, 1728) equal in ability 
to any of Swift’s on the same 
subject. 

The name of James Arbuckle, who 
then contributed to the Dublin press 
numerous articles of an entertaining, 
and instructive, and patriotic cha- 
racter, deserves to be quoted with 
respect. He conducted Zhe Weekly 
Foyrnal, already mentioned, and a 
periodical named Zhe Tr. ibune, of 
which, though it was considered 
worthy of republication in London, 
there does not appear to exist a 
single copy in any of our libraries, 
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Under the signature of “ Hiberni- 
cus,” he contributed many papers to 
George Faulkner’s Dublin Fournal. 
His decease is mentioned in £x- 
shaw’s Magazine, December, 1742. 

Of The Medler (Peter Wilson, 
Gay’s Head, wear Dame Street), 
small 4to, 1743, Dr. Madden speaks 
as a generally worthless production. 
Irish 1 interests were ignored, of Irish 
news The Medler “ had none to tell, 
sir,” and his attempts at jocularity 
were of the dreariest character. 

The two numbers, 11 (March 15) 


and 17 (April 26), redeemed the 


general dulness of the periodical, 
The papers purported to be letters 
“ec - ” 
Aram, 
Shiraz. 


Persian 
‘ Helim,” 


from the 
friend 
present 

“ Another 
among them (the p 
that 
have an 
thing th 
native « 
nothing 
comes 
things, becaus¢ 
vastly superi 
Everything that 
tant clime has j 
before they know its 1 

* As to their laws 
to have been contri 
benefit of the profe 
than the advant 
who have recou 
mer being the 
ceive any addition to their fortunes 
from them. 

“ By the irregularity I 
served in the exec 
malefacto a I beli no 
settled rules for it, but that the in- 
fliction of punishn 1ent lies mainly in 
the power of the mag ristrature. All 
I can say is, that a great many crimes 
are punishe 1 with death, murder 
sometimes, but robbery always.” 

Advyerting to our only University, 
“ Aram” says :— 

“ There is a sort of cloister here, 
where they retire to study—at least 
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this seemeth to have been the original 
design of the structure. What use 
it is now applied to I cannot tell 
thee.” 

Copies of the Dublin periodicals 
of the date at which we have arrived 
even those of magazine fashion, are 
now rarely to be met with. Of 
Brett's Mi scellany stated to be a 
collection of divine, moral, historical, 
and entertaining sayings and obser- 
vations, by Peter Brett, parish clerk 
of Castleknock, we have seen an odd 
volume. It was printed by S. Powell, 
and sold at the author’s lodgings, at 
the White Cross Inn, Thomas Street, 
1748. It appears somewhat odd 
that the pious Mr. Brett should have 


selected a tavern for his house of 


issue. In the volume once in our 
possession was inserted an advertise 
ment from Mrs. 


Brett, in which she 
instruct young mi e 
in the elements of literature an 
mantua-making, including s 

now ul hea Lot, 


protes oc ™ 20 





We have un! 
let the name escape our memor 
_ Peter, being a parish clerk, thin] 
it necessary to put a solemn fa 
his | tions. Several cl 





are filled with Divine and Comfo1 
able texts Repenting Sinne 


One chapteris denominated “ Text 
of Thunder and Lightning,” 


another “ Text 
latter termina 
poetical 
for the fervour 
the loving 
composer : 


s of Loyalty.” ‘I 
tes with an appr 
effusion, more remark 
of the loyalty 
spirit or the piet 


mere < uly fear, you'll 
king, 

Destroy his foes, and fz — be 

God bl Ku George and g 


el our trade would flouris! 

. Luca s, who entertail 

1 of his own ability, and 
worried the House of Parliame 
and was worried by it in return, 
started Zhe Censor, or the Citizen's 
Fournal, in 1749 (James Esdall, 
printer, Copper Alley). It led to his 
own flight to England, and the almost 
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ruin, and probably the death, of the 
poor printer, whose News Letter then 
became the property of one of his 
employées, Henry Saunders, and has 
ever since borne his name. 
Lucas was not only prosecuted 
his patriotism and self-conceit, 
but mercilessly flayed by the notori- 
ous Dr. Paul Hiffernau, in The Tickler 
(Halket Garland, Essex Street, 1748). 
We have examined the s urrilous 
controversy kept up by him and the 
scribblers on Dr. Lucas’s side, but do 
not consider any portion calculated 
to amuse or interest our readers. 
Accounts of the career of poor 
Hiffernau are to be found in the 
“ European Magazine,” Februaryand 


March, 1794 in the “Trish Quar- 
terly Review,’ = Dr. Madden’s 
‘ History of Irish Periodical Litera- 
ture,” vol. t, p. 3204 lin the 
Bi iphia Dran 1812, vol. 

I, Pp. 333 ef Se 
Paul Hiffernau, a native of the 
( y of Dublin, w: nt to France, 
is youth, to be educated for the 
ood ; but fancy he had got 
vocation, hx tA cine, 
| returned to Dublin after an ab- 
of sevent n ye S was 





11 oC 
oung 


‘good manners, witl good 
French ease and vivacity 
about him, of convivial habits, an 

reeable companion, and at the 


period of his return to Ireland, when 


deal of 


ciety in Dublin was more remark- 
le for its gaiety and joyousness 
than its sober pleasures, the company 
of young Dr. Hiffernau could not 
feil to be sought in various circles, 


cial, literary, and political. At 
that period, Dr. Lucas was becoming 
very formidable to the Castle and 
Court party in the House of Com- 
mons. So Hiffernau, being considered 
a young man of good. education 
and lively parts, was induced to 
write against Lucas in the periodical 
called The Tickler.” 

High living, social parties, and 
indulgence in the “ cup which so oft 
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inebriates,” had their usual unhappy 
effects, and to add to the young 
satirist’s ill fortune, Lucas’s party 
became powerful, and Paul began 
to experience a constant dread of 
bodily chastisement. Under these 
circumstances he formed the resolu- 
tion of going to London, and living 
by literature. did, indeed, en- 
dure a wretched life there till the 
month of June, 1777, his revenue 
arising from scanty pay, got from the 
booksellers for literary work of every 
description. This he supplemented 
by loans obtained from friends, will- 
ing or unwilling. 

‘His chief pub lished work consisted 
of “ Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse, 
by Pau! Hefiernau, M.D.,” dedicated 
to Lord Tyrawly. Among the con- 
tents were “ Essays on ‘Taste and 
Rinice.”” “'T} ‘haracter of Polo- 
nius,” “The ‘theory of Acting,” 
“TImmoderate Drinking,” “ The Vir- 
tues of C fighting,” “Life and 
Writi Confucius,” “The Last 


) 
Day,” &c. Dr. Ma dden thus s] 


c. 
of his knowlec Ige an d ab nility : 

“ The writings ; I have seen of Hif 
fernau le: ve no doubt on my mil ‘A 
but that he possessed, not a small, 
but a large share of classical and 
general knowledge, a great deal of 
eS and a keen sense of the 
ridiculot The si nal defects of 
his char: cter, an 1 hindrances to the 
use and benefits of ie talents, were 
want of power, of volition, of energy 
of resolution, and of perseverance ; 
want of tact and prudence, or, in 
fewer words, want of religious prin- 
ciples and of common sense. 

“ Hiffernau was in person a short, 
thickset man, of aruddy complexion, 
black, observing eyes, nose some- 
what aquilii altogether he 
might be considered an intelligent 
and ; good-looking man, 

. Fe lived how and where no man 
knew, except for some oes during 
the nigl he was regularly to 
be found in “his place,” in the Cyder 
Cellars, in Maiden Lane, the once 
celebrated rendezvous of literary, 


y 
>‘ 


1+ when 
s WiiCil 
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theatrical, legal, and medical young 
men, and gentlemen of the Fourth 
Estate.” 

Our poor doctor would no more 
reveal the place of his abode to 
friends or acquaintances than the 
Great O’ Mulligan himself. 

Death came at last to the relief of 
his temporal miseries in a wretched 
lodging in a court off St. Martin’s 
Lane. His landlord then revealed 
the secret to a generous friend of 
the poor writer, or his habitat during 
so many years of his life would 
never have been ascertained. He 
had been befriended more or less by 
the chief literary men of London, 
Garrick continued his steadfast friend 
and benefactor during the whole of 
his London life. 

The earliest published literary pro- 
duction of-Edmund Burke was an 
attack on Lucas, in the year 1749, 
when the writer was either twenty 
or twenty-two years of age. It ex- 
hibited but little of the patriotism 
which breathed through his later 
writings. He at that time a 
student in Trinity College, and a 
member of the Historical Society. 

Dr. Ma dden inaugu rates his second 
volume by the introduction of George 

Faulkner, and his Dublin Fo urnal, 
the Saeneet lived of our defunct 
Dublin newspapers. It began March 
27, 1725, and held on its chequered 
course for the space of a century: 
the last number was dated April 8, 
1825. It first saw the light in Pem- 
broke Court, a now malodorous alley 
off Castle Street, and was published 
in Skinners’ Row (Christ Church 
Place), and finally got into stl 
better quarters, - 15, Parliament 
Street, corner of Essex Street, and 
in a niche, on thy northern wall of 
that house, the bust of Dean Swift 
was still to be me score years 


Vas 


seen s« 
since. 

The paper was at first small folio 
size, and published twice weekly, at 
one penny decease it 
had risen to fivepence, and was 
published three times in the week. 
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LIVES OF THE 


LORD CHANCELLORS OF 


ord Chancellors of Ireland. 


IRELAND. 


FROM A.D, 1189 TO 1870, 


Lorp St. LEonarps (continued ). 
Before passing from the subject of 
our present memoir to the 
Chancellor, we have to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to a slight inac- 
curacy that occurs at the 
last (July) 
substan¢ 


next 


is there in 


1St. Leon- 


number. It 
T 


~ +n Lh, + 
e stated tha 


ards, one of the grez lawyers of 


the day, was th rown asi ide, owing to 
political reasons ” the Whig Go- 
vernment; and th 1at his country had 
lost his valuable by rea: 

of the wretched system of politi 


KINg, Now thi 


Sery ices 


is stateme 


exact] 


e Government 


1 


gave some my - us hints as t¢ iv . 
manner x Sha ] ‘hief Judges! up 
the Court was t > fille dup; and 
soon as the Act passed, Lord John 
Russell made him the offer, whi 
he declined. S me time 

and Lord Campbel 
tice, dined as ee 
Inn. Leaving the Inn together, 
they walked arm-in-arm down the 
Strand. Lord Campbell appeared 
to take a lively interest in Lord St. 
Leonards’ administration of the law 


ch 
after, he 

, then Chief Jus- 
ers at Lincoln’s 


’ Vide « 


corrected.” By Lord St. Leonards, p. 49. 


close ol 


Misrepresentations in Campbell’ 


in Ireland, and expressed his regret 
that he had not accepted the office 
of Chief Judge of the new Neyer 
Lord St. Leonards said that he had 

SSer f ition | in 


nno 
than 


Government 


tain an z 
: th 


did 
the 
hen 
ing 
eland, 
i 1ion,! 
irds wrote t m to 
thou ght his plan would 
and he gave him a sketch 
of a biil which would work. That 
letter Sir Robert Peel sent to Lord 
Clarendon, and he ‘sent it to the 
Government in England, and upon 
that scheme the Bill was founded, 


7 
not Work, 


lives of Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham 
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From that time until the present 
Lord St. Leonards has remained in 
comparative obscurity. His years 
of leisure have, however, been 
honourably and usefully employed, 
not only in valuable contributions 
to legal literature, but in explaining, 
in his “‘ Haindy Book,” to his country- 
men unlearned in the law, much that 
it befits them to know. 

In 1870, he came forward to cor- 
rect some blunders in Lord Camp- 
bell’s “ Lives of the Lord Chancel- 
lors of England,” in reference to the 
lives of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Brougham—lives which, he sneer- 
ingly says, yet “remain to bewritten.” 

Lord St. Leonards there vindicates 
the character of Lord Brougham, 
and there states in effect that much 
told about him by Lord Campbell 
are downright and absolute false- 
hoods. It certainly does redound to 
the credit of Lord St. Leonards that 
he gives merit where merit is due, 
and that he acknowledges Lord 
Brougham to be one of the greatest 
of Englishmen. How few are there 
in the world, had they been placed 
in Lord St. Leonards’ position, would 
have done so? Can it be believed, 
that when Lord Broygham was Chan- 
cellor, in 1832, the only epithet he 
could find in his vocabulary for Sir 
Edward Sugden was a Buc? And 
yet that same Sir Edward, in 1870, 
forgetful of an insult which lesser 
minds would never forgive and never 
forget, comes forward and loads Lord 
Brougham with the same praise that 
he would have done had he never 
suffered insult, which no provocation, 
however stinging, could excuse. 

Now the insult of which we speak 
happened in this wise. In the year 
1832 the abuses of the Court of 
Chancery were so complex and so 
enormous that it required all the 
spirit of a Tribonean' to bring about a 
reformation of that national nuisance. 
Here, day-by-day, were suitors drag- 
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ged into irrevocable ruin. How many 
a Miss Flight, and how many a John 
Jaundyce, had spent their lives in 
that Court. Once caught in a Chan- 
cery suit, and no effort, no compro- 
mise, no, not even an admission that 
the charges made were correct, could 
ever extricate either plaintiff or de- 
fendant from the gulf of ruin that 
was yawning beneath them. Old soli- 
citors, even now, speak of the good 
old suits—when an _ unfortunate 
client was kept his whole life in 
Chancery—and when lawyers and 
attorneys, like the witches in Mac- 
beth, drained him “dry as hay,” 
and fattened on his estates, which 
were being swallowed up in the mael- 
strom of that abominable Court, 
which had no parallel in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Belgium, Austria, 
or the South American States. Of 
a solemn decision in a Chancery 
suit in those days, Sir Edward Sug- 
den thus speaks:—“ No one can 
distinctly discover what that decision 
is, one barrister having one view, 
and another barrister another ; the 
registrar is not able to draw it up. 
Then come hearings and rehearings 
in the registrar’s office, before a per- 
son incompetent to decide the matter— 
to settle what the decree of the Court 
was ; and after enormous expense for 
attendance, not to mention the loss 
of two or three months’ time, per- 
haps the parties again come to the 
Court—when judges and barristers 
have forgotten everything about the 
cause—to have decided what the 
Court had decided many months 
before.” 

Lord Brougham was then Chan- 
cellor, and at the head of this sys- 
tem, but his knowledge of the general 
principles of Equity was openly ques- 
tioned by Sir Edward Sugden, who, 
in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, thought proper to inform the 
House’ that the “ noble and learned 
lord was entirely uninformed on the 


1 For the labours of this great Roman lawyer in codifying the laws of Justinian, 
Vide Gibbon's “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chapter xliv. 
2 Blackwood’s Magazine for 1832, vol. xxix., p. 336. 
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law of Equity, which he was called 
on to administer, and nothing was 
more likely than that his decisions 
should be wrong.” This from the 
greatest practitioner inthe Court, and 
of the judge before whom he must 
daily plead the cause of his clients, 
shocked the feelings of the entire 
country. 

It may be that it was 
of the ex-Solicitor-Ge1 ng 
Lord Brougham to the quick ; and 
it may be that on mature reflection 


nt of that 


Le « . » 
this attack 


eral that stung 


a 
ACU 


ti 
fr¢ 
sting 
because more 
the Buc, which, powerfuland offensive 


1p 
m the 

hnt fram that more nowerfil 
5, DUT Irol tn more powcriul, 


offensive creature— 


1 Irish Equity Reports, vol. iv., p. 472. 
2 Parliamentary Debates, 26th July, 1832. 
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as it is, after all is but vermin. Yes, 

I say, it is this laudable propensity 

upon which humanity justly prides 

itself, which, I have no doubt, solely 

influenced the learned gentleman to 

whom I allude to seek informa- 

tion which it would cruel to 
stingily gratify.” 

ards, after the 

‘s, has forgiven 

by himself in 

-ampbell’s 

That he 

by the 

ims the 

who 

and 


den 
ded 
following 


nket was 


in the 
Lord Plu 


Blackwood’s Magazine for 1832. 
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succeeded by Lord Campbe!! in 
1841, and Lord Campbell by Sir 
Edward Sugden in the same year ; 
and Sir Edward Sugden by Sir Ma- 
giere Brady, in 1846. 

(113) 1841.—LoRD CAMPBELL 
(John Campbell’').—Lord Campbell 
was born at Cupar, the county town 
of Fifeshire, a town which contains 
a population of 5029, and which in 
ancient times was the stronghold of 
the Macdufis, Thanes of Fife. His 
family were for several generations 
settled in the “ Kingdom of Fife,” 
as it was called, being : a branch of the 
Campbells of Argyle, through a cer- 
tain George Campbell, who, in the 
troubles of the Covenanting times, 
considerably impaired his fortune by 
an adherence to his chief, the fi st 
Marq ' Argyle, and who fina 
(1662), after the restoration of the 
Stuarts, pitched his tent in St. Ai 

proprietor of 
a, in its vicinity 
m of this patriar 
the late Chief Ji 
. Dr. George C 
Minister of Cu 
greatly at 
much both 
1¢ the father and { 
n of the son, that when the 
Attorney-General, and | 
in Paper Buildings, Temp! 
: night burnt to the ground, 
V books and MSS. , to; cet! ier 
official doc uments, 
imed, the loss which 
f all lamented was that ofa 
of letters written to him 
ther in a continued series 
from the time when he left the manse 
for college until, in 1824, when the 
aged pastor departed this life. Dr. 
George Campbell married, in 1776, 
a Miss Halyburton, through whom 
he became distantly connected with 
several noble families, among which 
deserves to be especially mentioned 
the family of Wedderburn (the Lord 
Chancellor). By this lady he became 


drew 


tiCl 


says 
7 
I 


of 


the afie 
latter was 


le 
iable 
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the father of five daughters and two 
sons. One of these daughters mar- 
ried a man of true genius, although his 
reputation is confined to Scotland, 
where, however, he is held in high 
esteem as a poet and as a scholar, 
the late Dr. Thomas Gillespie, Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University 
of St. Andrews. Of the sons, the 
elder was Sir George Campbell, of 
Edenwood, who died in 1854. The 
younger is the subject of the present 
memoir, and was born at Springfield, 
near Cupar, September 15, 1781. 
John Campbell received his first 
instruction at the grammar school of 
Cupar, but he was removed at a very 
early age to the United C 
St. Salvador and St. Le 


eee mes. | mee. 
> University of st. A 


worked. 01 

ies, when 
in extel 
on of the 
had been 

St. Andrew’ 
Divinity H 
luty by turn 

sly failed that in 

sacrificed his hoy 
t and determined t 

Other reason 

signed for the ch 

ns; but the true o1 
ably, a deep-rooted sense ¢ 
for clerical duty, working 
with an ambition for distincti 
the English bar, which al 

ime powerfully affected the 
Scottish Whigs. The feeling with 
which a Scotchman now studies for 
the English bar is very different from 
the views of an aspirant at the begin- 
ning of the century. Now, as then, 
it is true, every young lawyer hopes 


the 


intentic 


1 Vide London Zimes, 24th June, 1861. 
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to find himself one day seated on the 
Woolsack ; but in those days, over 
and above the ordinary chances of 
the profession, a certain prestige 
seemed to be attached at the bar of 
Westminster to a Scottish nationality. 
Scotchmen seemed to be carrying 
off more than their due share of the 
highest legal honours. It stirred 
their blood to see one of their own 
people (for although Lord Mansfield 
was educated in England from a 
child, he was still by birth a fellow- 
countryman) Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench. The elevation of 
Wedderburn to the Chancellorship 
“reminded the Scottish youth”—to 
use the words of Campbell, himself 
a cousin of Wedderburn— “ that if 
they could no longer hope to rival 
the fame of Belhaven or Fletcher of 
Saltoun in their own land, and if the 
decrees of their supreme court were 
to be subjected to revision in the 
British House of Lords, loftier ob- 
jects of ambition were presented to 
them than to their forefathers, and 
that they might enjoy the power and 
eclipse the fame of a Somers or a 
Hardwicke.” Erskine, who had 
studied at Campbell’s own college, 
and who, indeed, was a school and 
class fellow of Campbell's father, was 
in all his glory, a predestined Chan- 
cellor ; and Macintosh had won great 
renown for the vigour with which, in 
defence of the French Revolution, 
he had broken a lance with no less 
a man than Edmund Burke. Such 
examples roused the ambition of the 
Scottish youth, and among a crowd 
of edger competitors there were two 
in particular who preferred the bar 
of Westminster to that of Edinburgh. 
Both were connected, either by the 
tie of friendship or by the tie of re- 
lationship, with Principal Robertson, 
who up to that time had done more 
than any man to identify the intel- 
lectual aspirations of Scotchmen with 
those of Englishmen. One of these 
was Henry Brougham, who had ac- 
tually entered at the Scottish bar ; 
the other was John Campbell, who 
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went straight to London from St, 
Andrew’s. 

When Wedderburn left Edinburgh 
for London, in 1757, the journey 
occupied six days. ‘ When I first 
reached London,” says Campbell, “I 
performed the same journey in three 
nights and two days, Mr. Palmer’s 
mail coaches being then established ; 
but this swift travelling was consider- 
ed dangerous as well as wonderful, 
and I was gravely advised to stay a 
day at York, as several passengers 
who had gone through without stop- 
ping had died of apoplexy from the 
rapidity of the motion !” 

His earliest associates in London 
were those Scotch Whigs to whom 
the name of Campbell had a fine 
Presifterian flavour. He very soon 
joinéd a Club of the Sons of the 
Clergy of the Church of Scotland, of 
whom Serjeant Spankie and Wilkie, 
the painter, were members, the sen- 
timent which bound them together 
being expressed by Wilkie in words 
Campbell delighted to quote long 
afterwards when he was raised to the 
British peerage—“ Born inthemanse, 
we have all a patent of nobility.” To 
Wilkie he was related by a double 
bond, for not only was the painter’s 
birthplace, Cults, quite close to 
Campbell’s birthplace, Cupar, but 
also the painter’s wife, the beautiful 
Mary Campbell, was an aunt of 
John Campbell. To Serjeant Span- 
kie, then editor of the Morning 
Chronide, he was indebted for an 
appointment on that newspaper, by 
which he became a reporter and 
theatrical critic. He also held the 
office of theatrical critic on that 
journal so late as 1810, Probably 
he was thinking very much of his 
own experience when, in writing the 
life of Wedderburn, he pointed out 
how great must have been the in- 
fluence of the green-room in assisting 
the future Chancellor to get rid of 
his Doric accent, and when he sum- 
med up the results of his attempts to 
attain a Southern pronunciation in 
an exhortation to his young country- 
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men to beware of clipping the 
Queen’s English. To the same ex- 
perience also may be attributed the 
very frequent allusions to the stage, 
and to the incidents not of dramatic 
literature in general, but always of 
acting plays which occur throughout 
his writings. The young son of a 
Scotch clergyman seems to have 
taken very kindly to the drama ; and 
the young Scotch Whig still further 
showed his freedom from prejudice 
by so far violating the principles of 
his party as to indulge in warlike as- 
pirations. He joined that gallant 
corps, the Bloomsbury and Inns of 
Court Association—a body of volun- 
teers which consisted of barristers, 
attorneys, law students, and clerks. 
It was not for these pursuits, how- 
ever, that Campbell had come to 
the great metropolis. Immediately, 
therefore (November, 1800), he en- 
tered himself as a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and began to study the 
mysteries of special pleading, under 
the guidance of Mr. Tidd. To the 
unspeakable advantage of having 
been three years his pupil he chiefly 
ascribed his success atthe bar. He 
had great pride in recording that 
when, at the end of his first year, Mr. 
Tidd discovered that it would not be 
quite convenient for him to give him 
a second fee of 100 guineas, he not 
only refused to take a second, but 
insisted on returning the first. 
Campbell, always egotistical, was in 
later years fond of dwelling on the 
difficulties which he had to surmount 
in early life, and filled the foot-notes 
of his biographical writings with 
anecdotes illustrative of his career. 
In this way we vividly see him eating 
his first dinner in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 
where, after a long silence at his 
mess, a brother student, wishing to 
be sociable, offers to break the por- 
tentous pause by addressing the 
young Scotchman. “ Pray, Sir what 
1s your opinion of the scintilla/ eris ?” 
The silence having been thus» oken, 
the associates strike up an acquaint- 
ance, and amicably proceed o en- 


liven their dinner by a discussion 
with regard to the feeding of uses. 
Campbell has scarcely entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn, when a rumour spreads 
that Lord Thurlow, after a long ab- 
sence from Parliament, would on a 
certain night appear in the House of 
Lords to’ deliver a speech on a Di- 
vorce Bill, by which, for the first 
time, it was proposed to dissolve the 
marriage tie at the instance of the 
wife, the husband in this case having 
been proved guilty of incest. All the 
great lawyers present were intent on 
rejecting the measure ; but Thurlow, 
in a powerful speech, converted them 
to his views, the Bill was passed, and 
established a precedent in cases of 
similar aggravation. ‘The scene made 
a profound impression on young 
Campbe'l, who at a later period of 
life, recalling to his recollection the 
appearance of the great’ Chancellor, 
“bent with age, dressed in an old- 
fashioned grey coat, with breeches 
and gaiters of the same stuff, a brown 
scratch wig, tremendous white 
bushy eyebrows, eyes still sparkling 
with intelligence, dreadful crowsfeet 
round them, very deep lines in his 
countenance, and shrivelled com- 
plexion of a sallow hue,” exclaimed 
in an excess of legal enthusiasm, 
“ Virgilium vidi tantum.” 

Thus making law both a business 
and a pleasure, and at the same time 
educating his powers and adding to 
his means by visiting the theatres 
and writing for the press, Campbell 
was called to the bar in Michael- 
mas Term, 1806, He travelled the 
Oxford Circuit, where he soon ob- 
tained considerable practice, and 
where he formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the late Justice Tal- 
fourd, who had a certain sympathy 
with him in his admiration of the 
dramatic art. But it was to his Lon- 
don business that he chiefly looked 
for advancement in his profession, 
and it must be confessed that he 
pushed his way in a manner the 
most original. In one of his biogra- 
phies, he remarks of Pratt, that he 
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“ persevered for eight or nine years, 
but not inviting attorneys to dine 
with him, and never dancing with 
their daughters, his practice did not 
improve.” Whether Campbell cul- 
tivated for this purpose the arts of 
dining and dancing we do not know; 
but he certainly cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of the attorneys, and ina 
way peculiarly his own. Between 
18cg and 1816, he published a series 
of reports at JVisi Prius, extending 
to four volumes, which are most valu- 
able in themselves, but which were of 
especial interest to the attorneys who 
had been engaged in any of the 
cases recorded, inasmuch as for the 
first time in the history of such re- 
porting he had at the end of each 
decision stated the names of those 
attorneys who had to do with the 
trials. He soon established a con- 
nection with the leading solicitors, 
obtained a large practice, and was 
retained, as a matter of course, in 
slippery cases, and in nearly every 
important cause tried before aspecial 
jury at the Guildhall sittings. Apart, 
however, from the popularity of 
these volumes among the attorneys, 
they were held in still wider estima- 
tion as the admirably-reported de- 
cisions‘of Lord Ellenborough ; and 
Campbell took credit to himself for 
having in some degree created the 
reputation of that lawyer. “ When I 
was a JVisi Prius reporter,” he said, 
“ Thad a drawer marked ‘ Bad Law,’ 
into which I threw all the cases 
which seemed to me_ improperly 
ruled. I was flattered to hear Sir 
J. Mansfield, C. J., say, ‘ Whoever 
reads Campbell’s reports must be 
astonished to find how uniformly 
Lord Ellenborough’s decisions were 
right.’ My rejected cases, which I 
had kept as a curiosity—not malici- 
ously—were all burnt in the great 
fire in the Temple, when I was 
Attorney-General.” 

In this way John Campbell 
plodded on laboriously from year to 
year, extending his practice, but, 
under the stern rule cf Lord Eldon, 
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attaining to none of the honours of 
his profession, although long before 
the retirement of that Chancellor he 
was the leader of the Oxford Cir- 
cuit. There is but one incident to 
break the monotony of his labour. 
In 1821 he married Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir James Scar- 
lett, afterwards Lord Abinger, a lady 
who, in addition to other attractions, 
had this most important one in the 
eyes of a Campbell, that she wore 
the Campbell tartan—her mother 
having been a maiden of the clan, 
the third daughter of Mr. Peter 
Campbell, of Kilmorey, in Argyll- 
shire. It was probably due very 
much to the influence of Sir James 
Scarlett that in 1827 John Camp- 
bell at length obtained the honour 
of a silk gown and a seat within the 
bar. That was the year in which 
the Coalition Ministry, headed by 
Canning, came into power; Sir 
James Scarlett was Attorney-Ge- 
neral, and Lord Lyndhurst appoint- 
ed as King’s Counsel a considerable 
batch, which, irrespective of politics, 
was intended to include every bar- 
rister who had a fair claim to this 
distinction, Mr. Denman being the 
only name of importance that was 
excepted. From this time forward 
the Whigs gradually increased in 
power, and Campbell determined 
to improve his chances by trying for 
a seat in Parliament. He accord- 
ingly presented himself in 1830 to 
the electors of Stafford, to whom he 
was introduced by his relative Major 
Scarlett. The result of the contest 
was that Campbell stood second on 
the poll, and accordingly represented 
Stafford during 1830 and 1831. In 
November, 1832, he was appointed 
Solicitor-General, and in the follow- 
ing month was returned by Dudley 
as its member in that reformed Par- 
liament the election of which was, 
in Lord Eldon’s view, to seal the 
doom of the nation. One has a 
vivid idea of the bigoted but kindly 
old Chancellor, and the vast good 
humour of the Solicitor-General in 
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his new honours—which, if Lord 
Eldon had had his way, he would 
never have reached—through an 
anecdote related by Lord Campbell 
himself. Eldon and his son are 
walking in Piccadilly, when some 
one drives past them in a cabriolet, 
takes off his hat, and makes a low 
bow. “Who.is that who treats me 
with respect now I am nobody?” 
inquires Lord Eldon. His son re- 
plies, “It is Sir John Campbell, 
the Whig Solicitor-General.” “I 
wonder what they would have said 
of me,” exclaimed the ex-Chancellor, 
“if I had driven about in a cabriolet 
when I was Solicitor-General?” “I 
will tell you what they would have 
said,—‘ There goes the greatest law- 
yer and the worst whip in all Eng- 
land,’” 

Sir John Campbell was appointed 
Attorney: General in February, 1834, 
on the retirement of Sir William 
Horne ; but, unfortunately, on pre- 
senting himself in the same month 
to his constituents at Dudley for re- 
election he was unseated. By the 
appointment of Francis Jeffrey, 
however, as a Lord of Session, a 
vacancy was shortly afterwards 
created in the representation of 
Edinburgh ; in the June following 
Sir John Campbell was elected in 
the place of that distinguished re- 
viewer ani continued member for 
the Modern Athens until his eleva- 
tion to the peerage in 1841. 

The most enduring service which 
Sir John Campbell rendered to the 
country during the period of his 
Attorney-Generalship was the inau- 
guration of a series of legal reforms, 
which year by year have become 
more and more important, and 
which in the progress of revision 
and consolidation, Campbell foster- 
ed to the utmost of his power. He, 
for example, introduced an Act, 
called Lord Campbell’s Act, for the 
amendment of the law of libel as it 
affects newspapers, by which the 
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proprietor is permitted to pay a 
small sum into court, and to escape . 
further damages by proving bo.h 
that the libel had appeared without 
malice and that it was followed by 
the insertion of an apology. To 
another measure of not less import- 
ance he was urged by the case cf— 
we forget the name—who was 
arrested on a false affidavit for a 
debt which he did not owe; and 
accordingly he introduced a Bill to 
limit the powers of arrest, requiring 
the judge to be satisfied on oath 
before the order is issued, and per- 
mitting the defendant, when arrested, 
to dispute the plaintiff’s affidavit, and 
so obtain liberation. While render- 
ing these solid services to the public, 
a lustre was imparted to his career 
as a barrister by certain very im- 
portant cases which were tried 
during his Attorney-Generalship. 
In the prosecution of Lord Cardigan 
before the House of Peers for shoot- 
ing Captain Tuckett—in which case 
the House of Lords sat as a criminal 
court for the first time since the 
trial, 64 years previously (1776), of 
the Duchess of Kingston for bigamy' 
—he failed, but failed so completely 
that those who knew Sir John 
Campbell’s diligence and careful 
accuracy, and had observed the 
wonderful tenderness to the accused 
Earl displayed in his opening ad- 
dress, charged him with intentional - 
failure. Immediately on the closing 
of the case for the prosecution, Sir 
William Follett, whom no technical 
lapse could escape, coolly rose and 
pointed out that the prosecution had 
neglected to establish an important 
fact—a fact which nobody really 
doubted, which could most easily 
have been proved, but which was 
essential to a conviction—namely, 
that the person engaged with Lord 
Cardigan in the duel was named 
Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett, as 
alleged in the indictment, or that a 
Captain Harvey Garnett Phipps 


* Vide Gentleman’s Magazine for 1776. 
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Tuckett was on Wimbledon-common 
at all on the day of the duel. The 
result was that the case broke down, 
and Lord Cardigan was pronounced 
“Not guilty,” without being called 
upon for his defence. Sir John 
Campbell was not more successful 
in vindicating the privileges of the 
House of Commons in the cele- 
brated case of “ Hansard v. Stock- 
dale,” an action brought against the 
printer of the House of Commons 
for a libel contained in some papers 
printed by order of the House ; but 
the speech delivered by him on this 
occasion may be regarded as a very 
complete treatise on Parliamentary 
privilege. The most celebrated of 
all his forensic displays, however, 
was the defence of Lord Melbourne 
in the action for damages raised by 
Mr. Norton—an action of the more 
importance from the fact that the 
character of the Prime Minister, and 
to some extent the stability of his 
Cabinet, depended on the issue of 
the trial. 

Lord Melbourne had been inti- 
mate, too intimate it was said, at 
the house of the Honourable George 
Norton. Mr. Norton was married 
in 1827 toa Miss Sheridan, a young 
lady of remarkable beauty, of great 
attractions, and of a high poetic 
talent, but whose only dowry was 
her beauty. Their union had been 
an auspicious one, for they were 
both rich in mutual affection, and 
that affection continued unabated 
until the 29th of March, 1836, when 
an unfortunate quarrel took place 
between them that led to a separa- 
tion. He was presumptive heir to a 
peerage (Baron Grantley), but de- 
pending upon his exertions in the 
honourable profession of the law. 
During that time they were blessed 
with several children, to whom both 
parents were fondly attached. 
Never lived a more exemplary. wife 
and mother than Mrs. Norton. Mr. 
and Mrs. Norton occupied a small 
house suited to their limited income, 
but here they received an extensive 
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circle of acquaintances and friends 
of the highest distinction—and 
amongst these was Lord Melbourne, 
holding a high office under the 
Government of Lord Grey, and at 
that time—1836—First Minister of 
the Crown. Mr. and Mrs, Norton 
went on in this manner till the fatal 
day above-mentioned—living toge- 
ther, visiting, and receiving visits 
together—no change in their affec- 
tions each for the other. But the 
tongue of slander never rests. Lord 
Melbourne was accused of taking 
advantage of his position in that 
house—her children were torn from 
her, and in one hour she was cast 
a wanderer from her husband’s 
home. 

With the exception of the trial of 
Queen Caroline, the case of Norton 
against Lord Melbourne excited 
more interest than any other which 
had occurred in England for half a 
century. If the verdict had been 


- against Lord Melbourne, he could 


not have retained his position in the 
councils of his sovereign: the eyes 
of all Europe were turned towards 
the scene, and in those ante-tele- 
graph days, couriers were ready to 
start to the principal courts on the 
Continent with an account of the 
verdict. 

The action, which was for criminal 
conversation with the plaintiff’s, Mr. 
Norton’s wife, against Lord Mel- 
bourne, commenced on the morning 
of the 23d of June, 1836, before Lord 
Chief-Justice Tindal. Sir William 
Follett opened the plaintift’s case 
with his usual tact and ability. The 
examination of the witnesses for the 
plaintiff did not conclude till half- 
past six in the evening. 

The Attorney-General, Sir John 
Campbell, appeared for the defen- 
dant : being somewhat exhausted at 
that late hour, he proposed an ad- 
journment until the following day. 
This was opposed by Sir William 
Follett, who urged that the defen- 
dant’s counsel should not have 
further time to deliberate whether 
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he would call witnesses, or what 
witnesses he would call. The Chief 
Justice and the jury were unanimous 
that the case should close on that 
night. At seven o’clock in the 
evening the Attorney-General com- 
menced his speech,’ He informed 
the jury that he meant to call no 
witnesses, that the case for the 
plaintiff was supported by discarded 
and drunken servants, whose tes- 
timony was of the most stupid, 
gross, and incredible nature, which 
if placed before our readers, should 
be veiled in the obscurity of a 
learned language. Having com- 
mented on the evidence, he thus 
proceeds :— 

“‘ Gentlemen, my observations on 
the evidence are now brought to a 
close. When I consider what inte- 
rests are at stake, it is impossible 
for me not to feel the deepest appre- 
hension lest the merits of the cause 
should suffer from the deficiency of 
the advocate. 

“The effect of your verdict on 
the councils of the Sovereign, of 
which so much has been said out of 
doors, can have no effect on your 
minds. ‘To Lord Melbourne, it is 
probably a matter of great indiffer- 
ence, whether he is to retain or lose 
the power and patronage of office, 
but it is of the last importance to 
him, that he should not be regarded 
as a deliberate seducer, as a syste- 
matic libertine, and a contemner of 
all the rules of religion and of 
honour. I believe I may say of 
him, in the words applied to a pre- 
decessor of his, that in the midst of 
a stormy administration, with many 
political opponents, he is almost 
without a personal enemy. You 
may judge how he is beloved by his 
private friends, who have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the frankness of 
his demeanour, the simplicity as 
well as elegance of his manners, the 
unaffected hilarity of his disposition, 
and his unceasing respect for the 
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feelings of others arising from the 
goodness of his heart. 

“Gentlemen, I would become 
counsel for the plaintiff, and plead- 
ing for his true interests, implore 
you to rescue him from the danger 
to which he has wantonly exposed 
himself, and the delusion into which 
he has been led. He is trifling 
with his happiness. He is throwing 
a pearl away. Restore him to con- 
tent and to a tranquil mind. Tell 
him by your verdict that his wife is 
worthy of the unbounded confidence 
he reposed in her, and instead of 
being false to wedlock is heavenly 
true. . 

“T cannot contemplate without 
deep emotion, the effect of your 
verdict upon the fate of this lady. 
In the pride of beauty, in the exu- 
berance of youthful spirits, flattered 
by the admirers of her genius, she 
may have excited envy, and may 
not have borne her triumph with 
moderation and meekness, but her 
principles have been unshaken, her 
heart is pure—as a wife, her conduct 
is irreproachable—as a mother she 
has set a bright example to her sex. 
How brilliant did her lot appear 
on the morning of the fatal day she 
was deprived of her children! 
Young, beautiful, accomplished, 
highly connected, enjoying great 
literary reputation from her works, 
enjoying what was far more valuable 
—the esteem and confidence of her 
husband, her acquaintance courted 
by poets and statesmen, listening to 
the prattle ot her lisping boys as 
they strove for her caresses,—what 
must have been her subsequent 
sufferings? Figure to yourself her 
surprise and her horror when the 
charge of infidelity was first brought 
against her ! 

‘But worse remains behind, un- 
less you stand forward as her pro- 
tector. Hitherto she has been re- 
ceived, consoled, and cherished by 
her relations and friends. If you 
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pronounce the word she must be 
looked on as a guilty creature— 
death or loss of reason being her 
only prospect of relief. Conscious 
innocence, an appeal to the Searcher 
of all hearts, may support a Chris- 
tian in the last mortal agony, but 
what woman, however firm-minded 
and submissive, could live to be 
spurned as polluted from the arms 
of a husband she still loves—to be 
debarred for ever from the sight of 
her children, who, instead of being 
brought up to honour her, are to 
blush for her supposed crime, when 
they are old enough to understand 
the stain she has brought upon 
them—to be regarded as a disgrace 
by all who count her in their line— 
and if she flies to foreign climes, 
still to be under the apprehension 
that she may be pointed to by the 
slow unmoving finger of scorn. I 
read in your countenances, gentle- 
men, your undoubting opinion of 
her spotless innocence, and your 
desire now to publish this opinion to 
the world. 

“The accusation against Lord 
Melbourne is built simply on the 
frequent visits of his lordship, and 
he, by adverse circumstances, being 
now without domestic ties, you are 
called upon to believe and to act 
upon the belief that he could not, 
without immoral designs, retire from 
the noise of faction, and from the 
cares of state, to enjoy the repose 
of private life, to taste the pleasures 
of refined conversation, and to wit- 
ness the sports of children who 
would neither flatter nor deceive 
him. 

“Gentlemen, this action must 
have originated in a scheme to over- 
turn the present Government, by 
traducing the private character of 
its chief, though the honour of an 
innocent female, and the happiness 
of a respectable family should be 
the sacrifice. There is not more 
moral guilt in the assassinations and 
poisonings to which the struggles of 
political parties have given rise to 
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in other countries and other ages, 
This attempt would be more cruel 
to its victims, by allowing them to 
live when life has become a burden, 
and more dangerous to society, as it 
would be perpetrating a great crime 
through the forms of law, and com- 
mitting sacrilege in the very temple 
of justice. Butsuch an attempt can 
never succeed until Englishmen 
have lost the love of truth, and until 
trial by jury, hitherto the palladium 
of our rights and liberties, shall be 
converted into an instrument of our 
degradation and oppression. 

“Gentlemen, I sit down in the 
calm conviction that you will, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, free my 
client, Lord Melbourne, from the 
groundless charge brought against 
him, and in the fond hope, which I 
may be pardoned for expressing, 
that the plaintiff at the first look of 
tenderness, being forgiven by his 
wife the unfounded suspicions he 
has entertained—his children may 
in a few hours be clinging round 
their reconciled parents, and that 
his home may again become and 
may long continue the abode of 
undoubting love and domestic fe- 
licity.” 

After the evidence had been sum- 
med up by Chief-Justice Tindal, 
the jury immediately found a verdict 
for the defendant, which called forth 
loud rejoicings in the court and the 
adjoining hall. 

As a further proof of the public 
sympathy, it may be mentioned that 
when Sir John Campbell concluded 
his address to the jury there was a 
shout of applause, which could with 
difficulty be restrained ; and thatwhen 
he entered the House of Commons, 
betwen eleven and twelve o’clock at 
night, after the verdict had been pro- 
nounced, he was received with loud 
cheers as he walked up to his place. 
In a moment of leisure, which soon 
came to him, he published his 
speeches as Attorney-General, and 
placed this one in defence of Mrs. 
Norton at the commencement of the 
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series. Campbell soon had reason to 
feel hurt at his ungrateful treatment 
by Lord Melbourne. Mr. Pepys was 
appointed over his head to the 
Mastership of the Rolls, and then 
Mr. Bickersteth was, as Lord Lanz- 
dale, elevated to the same office, 
when Lord Cottenham was raised to 
the Woolsack. The nomination of 
Bickersteth to the Rolls seemed at 
first scarcely credible, and Lord 
Melbourne certainly had great diffi- 
culty to encounter in passing over 
the claims of the Attorney - Gene- 
ral, the chief obstacle to whose pre- 
ferment was that he was not an 
equity lawyer. Campbell, however, 
gave way; the Cabinet expressed 
their sense of his generosity by rais- 
ing Lady Campbell to the peerage 
in her own right, under the title of 
Baroness Stratheden. This was in 
January, 1836, and for five years 
more Sir John Campbell waited ap- 
parently without the prospect of a 
rise. 

Sir John Campbell, however, was 
not to be trifled with, and the Whigs 
saw the necessity of providing for 
him in some way, especially as they 
felt they might soon have no oppor- 
tunity of serving him. A Bill was 
therefore projected “ for Facilitating 
the Administration of Justice in 
Equity,” by which he would be raised 
to the peerage. The Opposition 
had no objection to the principle of 
the Bill, but they deemed it unwise 
to give a falling Government the 
appointments which it would neces- 
sarily create, and they refused to 
let the measure come into operation 
until the following October, when a 
new Parliament would assemble. 
The Bill was therefore withdrawn, 
and there seemed every likelihood 
that the Attorney-General would be 
left in the lurch along with the 
Cabinet, especially since—beyond 
doing the Scottish metropolis the 
honour of calling his youngest daugh- 
ter after it, Edina, as he had in hke 
manner, in 1833, done Dudley the 
honour of naming his youngest son 
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after that town—he had taken no 
precautions to secure his re-election 
for Edinburgh. In this difficulty 
the Irish Chancellor was consulted, 
in the hope that he would resign ; 
but Lord Plunket declared with 
some spirit that he would be no 
party to an arrangement by which 
an English barrister was to be placed 
at the head of the legal profession in 

Ireland, and a common law bar- 

rister rendered supreme in Equity. 

He was persuaded, however, to retire. 

Immediately it was noised abroad 

that Sir John Campbell was to have 

for his fee in the case of Norton v, 

Melbourne nothing less than the 

Lord Chancellorship of Ireland. The 

meeting of the Bar, of which we 

have already spoken in our memoir 
of Lord Plunket, was then convened, 
and the following address adopted, 
which, through the kindness of Mr. 

Hercules Ellis, we are enabled to 

lay before our readers :— 

“© To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
The humble Address of the Bar af 
Trelani. 

“ Your Majesty’s loyal and faith- 
ful subjects, the members of the Bar 
of Ireland, approach your Majesty 
with sentiments of the deepest at- 
tachment to your Majesty’s person 
and throne. 

“The members of the Bar of Ire- 
land assure your Majesty that they 
regard with the deepest respect every 
branch of your royal prerogative, and 
acknowledge with gratitude your 
Majesty’s gracious anxiety to regard, 
in the exercise of that prerogative, 
the interests and wishes of every 
class of your Majesty’s subjects, when 
founded in justice, and known to 
your Majesty. 

“The highest judicial office in 
Ireland having lately become vacant 
(an office heretofore, occasionally 
filled by members of the English 
Bar), the members of the Bar of 
Ireland beg leave most respectfully 
to submit to your Majesty that, inas- 
much as all judicial offices in Eng- 
land are uniformly filled by members 
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of the English Bar, so, in justice to 
your Majesty’ s faithful Irish sub jects, 
all judicial offices in Ireland ought 
to be filled uniformly from the Irish 
Bar; and they trust that amongst 
that body will be always found per- 
sons worthy to fill such offices, and 
deserving of your Majesty’s utmost 
confidence. 
“THoMAS Dickson, Q.C. 
“ Father of the Bar of Ireland.” 

This address was transmitted by 
the Chairman of the Committee to 
the Marquis of Normanby on the 
24th of June; it was accompanied 
by the following letter, to which the 
subjoined answer was returned. 

“3, Hardwicke Place, Fune, 24,184. 

“My Lorp,—As Chairman of the 
Committee, appointed by the Bar 
of Ireland, to prepare an address to 
her Majesty, embodying their unani- 
mous resolution, ‘that, inasmuch as 
all judicial appointments in Eng- 
land are made from the English Bar, 
so all judicial appointments in Ire- 
land ought to be made from the 
Irish Bar,’ I have the honour to for- 
ward to your Lordship the enclosed 
address. 

“T have also to request, upon the 
part of the Bar of Ireland, that your 
Lordship will be pleased to present 
the address to her Majesty, at the 
earliest opportunity, and to lend to 
it such support as your knowledge 
of the talents of the Irish Bar, and 
of the disposition of the Irish people, 
may induce your Lordship to believe 
it merits.—I have the honour, &c 

“ HERCULES ELLis,” 

“To the Most Noble the 

Marquis of Normanby.” 
“ Whitehall, Fune 30, 1841. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Mar- 
quis of Normanby to acknowledge 
the receipt of the address to the 
Queen from the Irish Bar, which you 
transmitted to his 1 ordship for pre- 
sentation to her Majesty.—I have 
the honour, Xc., ; 


" 


"e S. M. PuHiwips, 
“ Hercules Ellis, Esq., 
“8. Hardwicke Place, Dublin,” 
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On the 28th of June, 1841, Sir 
John, then Lord Campbell, arrived 
in Dublin as Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, amidst the indignant declama- 
tions of the Irish people. His lord- 
ship’s chance of holding this office 
for more than a few days seemed 
even then so slender that, with 
Scotch prudence, he refused to risk 
the expense of house rent in Dublin 
or even to venture on the pecuniary 
outlay consequent upon hiring weekly 
lodgings. An apartment at Bilton’s 
Hotel, taken by the day, was the only 
dwelling in Ireland ever occupied 
by this “ Chancellor of two days,” 
as his Lordship was termed by the 
wits of Dublin. 

On the zndofJuly,184 
bell made his first appearance in a 
Court of Equity as Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. He had pradently 
resolved to make his debut in the 
trial of ‘short causes,’ that is, in 
causes which did not contain any 
points requiring his decision, but 
which were to be heard merely for 
the purpose of having formal decrees 
pronounced, in conformity with the 
Master’s reports ; and, as there was 
not at that time, the slightest chance 


r, Lord Camp- 


‘that his lordship wouid sit a second 


day to hear causes, it was confidently 
expected by his friends in Ireland, 
that is to say, by himself and his 
clerk, that his judicial career would 
be faultless, if not brilliant. 

But disaster will sometimes over- 
take the best concerted designs. It 
was announced in one of the causes 
that the Master, in his report, had 
referred two points for the decision 
of the court. Lord Campbell had, 
from the opening of the court, ap- 
peared full of anxiety and apprehen- 
sion ; but upon this unexpected an- 
nouncement his embarrassment be- 
came extreme. No cautious cover- 
ing of glasses could conceal the 
alarmed expression of his eye—dis- 
may seemed to take possession of 
his entire frame. After several in- 
audible efforts to express his desire 
to avoid giving an immediate deci- 
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sion, he at last gasped out, “If I am 
called upon to decide upon the title, 
it would be very desairous to bring 
the papers home.” After having 
heard, sorely against his will, some 
arguments upon the points reserved, 
his lordship made the following de- 
cision in the alternative, which is an 
interesting one, and worth record- 
ing, as being the only decision made 
by Lord Campbell after hearing 
arguments. It was in these remark- 
able words :—“If you agree upon 
decree, good; if not, I shall take 
home the pleadings and the Master’s 
report (!)” 

The parties, however, eventually 
preferred agreeing on a decree, to 
encountering the risk of his Lord- 
ship’s decision ; and Lord Campbell 
was thus enabled to claim the honour 
of having sat as Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, without having 
been called upon to give judgment 
in a single cause. 

The Irish public were farther gra- 
tified on that day by the appearance 
in court of Mr. Cooper, the English 
clerk of Lord Campbell, who had 
been appointed head crier of the 
Court of Chancery, and sent over 
like his master, “to fatten upon 
Ireland.” ‘To make way for this 
English adventurer, the Irish head 
crier, like the Irish Chancellor, had 
been, according to the usual prac- 
tice, unceremoniously ejected from 
his office. 

This gentleman laboured much 
during the day to preserve a strict 
decorum of countenance, and to 
avoid an offensive display of the 
merriment, which the manners and 
accent of the Irish Bar appeared in- 
cessantly to afford him. But when 
Mr. Copinger rose to open the 
answer of “ Norah O' Gearon” — 
this name, so amusingly Hibernian, 
pronounced by the manly voice of 
Mr. Copinger, in accent so unques- 
tionably Irish, quite overthrew the 
studied gravity of the Cockney crier 
and of the Scotch Chancellor. Both 
indulged in repeated bursts of laugh- 
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ter, and by this ill-placed exhibition 
of mirth, brought home to the mind, 
even of the least sensitive amongst 
the spectators, the coarseness of the 
insult inflicted on their profession 
and their country. 

The writs for the general election 
of 1841, were issued contemporane- 
ously with the arrival of Lord Camp- 
bell in Ireland, and the feelings of 
the extreme Irish party, upon that 
occasion, may be gathered from the 
following incident. 

When the sun set upon the Satur- 
day immediately preceding the day 
appointed for the city of Dublin 
election, the walls of Dublin, and its 
environs, were covered with the 
printed addresses of the government 
candidates. When the sun rose next 
morning all these addresses had dis- 
appeared, and in their place was 
displayed the following _ printed 
notice, which, during the night, had 
been posted immediately over the 
addresses. 

“TO ALL TRUE-HEARTED IRISHMEN, 

* At a meeting of the Bar of Ire- 
land, held upon the 22nd instant, at 
which Thomas Dickson, Esq., Q.C., 
the Father of the Bar, presided, it 
was moved by Hercules Ellis, Esq., 
seconded by John Lloyd Fitzgerald, 
Ksq., and carried unanimously, 
‘That inasmuch as all judicial ap- 
pointments in England are made 
from the English Bar, so all judicial 
appointments in Ireland ought to 
be made from the Irish Bar.’ 

“Trishmen, of all creeds and 
parties, stand by the Bar of Ire- 
land ! 

“For six hundred years, England 
and Ireland have been under the 
same crown; during that long pe- 
riod, no Irishman has ever sat upon 
the judicial bench of England. 

“ During the last forty years alone, 
there have been seven Chancellors 
in Ireland, and of these five have 
been Englishmen or Scotchmen! 

“ And this is called by slaves and 
sycophants, Reciprocity !!! 

“A Whig Government, brought 
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in and sustained in office by the 
Irish people, has just appointed to 
this high office, 2 Common Law 
Lawyer ! a Scotchman! a man who 
had never before set his foot in 
Ireland ! who never practised in a 
Court of Equity! and who is, con- 
sequently, utterly ignorant of the 
country, whose magistracy he is 
bound to direct, and of the law 
which he is expected to administer ! 

“The assembled Bar of Ireland 
have raised their voice against this 
last deep insult to their native land. 

“Trishmen of all creeds and par- 
ties, if you be men, stand by the 
Bar of Ireland ! 

“Support the profession which 
produced a Flood, a Curran, and a 
Grattan, in this their last noble ef- 
fori to assert the rights of Ireland. 

“ Ifa Whig Government persists 
in treating this great and intelligent 
mation as if it were a barbarous 
«colony, abandon them in the ap- 
proaching struggle. Let us have the 
‘Tories and dear bread,’ rather than 
submit tamely to the degradation of 
our common country !” 

The Irish officials, alarmed at the 
popular excitement caused by the 
Campbell job, and apprehensive 
that it might deprive the government 
of the support of the Irish popular 
constituencies, which afforded them 
their only chance of success in the 
coming contest, hurried about Dub- 
lin, and endeavoured to calm the 
rising storm of indignation. ‘They 
declared that the government were 
determined to insist upon reciprocity, 
and to appoint Irish Barristers to the 
English Judicial Bench; and they 
protested that Lord Campbell never 
would attempt to receive his retiring 
pension of £4000 a year, unless he 
should continue in office as Chan- 
cellor of Jreland for several years. 

During the Sunday preceding the 
day of the Dublin election, bill- 
stickers were busily engaged con- 
<ealing from public view the “ Notice 
to all True-hearted Irishmen,” by 
pasting over it the addresses of the 
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government candidates. Butin the 
course of Sunday night, the ob- 
noxious notice again obtained the 
upper hand, and again the Whig ad- 
dresses were hidden from view, by 
the call for redress of national insult, 
And in the ensuing week, the county 
and city of Dublin both declared 
their intolerance of that insult, by 
returning, for the first time since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, Tory 
candidates, and rejecting with scorn 
the supporters of the government. 

On the 13th of July, 1841, Lord 
Campbell, for the second and last 
time, took his seat upon the bench 
of the Court of Chancery, and there- 
by earned his sobriquet of “the 
Chancellor of two days.” After 
having got through a few motions of 
no difficulty or importance, his lord- 
ship pronounced thefollowing speech, 
which formed the conclusion of his 
Irish labours :— 

“‘As there are no other causes, 
petitions, or motions, to be disposed 
of, the sittings will now close. And 
[ think it proper to mention to the 
Bar, that I propose forthwith to 
devote myself to the consideration, 
how far the procedure of the court 
may be facilitated, simplified, and 
improved. 

“T have the satisfaction to find, 
that where the Chancery practice is 
different in England and in Ireland, 
that established here is, in various 
instances, to be preferred—as dis- 
carding useless forms and speeding 
the suit to a hearing. ‘The mode of 
enforcing decrees in mortgage suits 
is, likewise, much more effectual. 

“In the abolition of the six 
clerks’ office, an example has been 
set, which England will do well to 
imitate. ‘This change, I have every 
reason to believe, has proved a great 
relief to the suitors, and has mate- 
rially facilitated the conduct of busi- 
ness among the solicitors. 

“ But there can be no doubt that, 
both in England and in Ireland, the 
administration of justice in courts 
of equity may be still greatly im- 
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proved, by increased expedition and 
diminished expense. 

“While for grievances, redressed 
by courts of common law, a speedy 
and comparatively cheap remedy is 
afforded ; it must be admitted that, 
where demands are of a fiduciary 
nature, so that they can only be en- 
forced in a court of equity, the 
delays are often most harassing, and 
the costs are often so great, in pro- 
portion to the sum to be recovered, 
that the more prudent course is to 
submit to wrong, ind to give a 
triumph to fraud. 

“One great cause of this evil is, 
the prolixity of the written pleadings 
in a suit, which is generally begun 
by the plaintiff in his bill, very 
tediously, telling his tale three times 
over. 1 know it is the opinion of 
that consummate equity judge, Lord 
Cottenham, that a single statement 
of the facts on which the plaintiff 
asks for equitable relief would be 
sufficient, and that the other parts of 
the bill are superfluous. 

“But I believe that in various 
cases, where property is to be admi- 
nistered by the aid of the court, 
bills and answers may be entirely 
dispensed with; and that upon a 
short petition such cases may at 
once be disposed of by a reference 
to the Master. The time and ex- 
pense thus saved in creditor’s suits 
and other’s of the same description 
it would be difficult to calculate 
without seeming exaggeration. 

“Tn these reforms I know that I 
shall have the warm and generous 
support of the Bar. In the altera- 
tions, I have been instrumental in 
introducing into the law of real pro- 
perty, and the law of debtor and 
creditor, in England, I was zealously 
seconded by all the branches of the 
profession there; and here I may 
confidently look for equal intelli- 
gence, and equal disinterestedness. 

“My great reliance, however, 
must be on the advice and co-opera- 
tion of that accomplished lawyer, 
‘Sir Michael O’Loughlin, the Master 
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of the Rolls, equally distinguished 
for the soundness of his decisions 
on the bench, and the aptitude he 
has displayed for the improvement 
of our judicial institutions. 

“TI do not forget, that before I 
have completed this important un- 
dertaking, I may be reduced to a 
private station ; but this can be no 
sufficient reason why I should not 
zealously enter upon it. I shall be 
prepared, at any time, to leave the 
high office which I have now the 
honour to hold, with the conscious- 
ness that while I held it, 1 intended 
well. 

‘*Laudo Manentem ; si celeres quatit 

Pennas, resigno quz dedit ; 
Probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote qnzro.” 

Before Lord Campbell could pro- 
ceed in. the work of reform, he was 
reduced to a private station, and re- 
turned to England on the breaking 
up of the Melbourne administration, 
in the month of August, 1841. It 
is but justice to his memory to say 
that he never was paid, nor never 
applied for, his retiring pension of 
#4000. a-year 

Sir Robert Peel, the great Tory 
chief, then became Prime Minister. 
That he and his Government were 
aware of the anxiety of the Irish 
party on the subject of this parti- 
cular appointment, which was re- 
garded by that party as the index of 
the intentions of the government 
towards Ireland, appears from the 
following correspondence between 
Sir Robert Peel and Sir James 
Graham, and the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Irish Bar. 


“ Lisnaroe, Clones, 
“ sth Sept., 1841. 

“ Sir,—At a meeting of the Bar 
of Ireland, convened by the Father 
of that body, in the usual form, and 
held upon the 22nd of June last, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
carried :— 

“¢That, inasmuch as all judicial 
appointments in England are made 
from the English Bar, so all judicial 
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appointments in Ireland ought to be 
made from the Irish Bar.’ 

“ A Committee was also appointed 
by that meeting to draw up an ad- 
dress to the Queen, embodying the 
above resolution, and respectfully 
submitting to her Majesty that the 
Chancellorship of Ireland, being at 
that time vacant, it would be an act 
of justice towards her Majesty’s faith- 
ful Irish subjects to adopt the prin- 
ciple of that resolution in filling up 
the vacancy. 

“Thad the honour, as Chairman 
of that Committee, to forward the 
address of the Bar of Ireland to the 
Marquis of Normanby, for presenta- 
tion to her Majesty; but his Lord- 
ship did not deem it expedient to 
present that address, though couched 
in the most respectful language, and 
I have reason to believe that the 
document itself still lies in the Home 
Office. 

“The short period of two months 
has now, a second time, presented a 
similar aspect of affairs. The office 
of Chancellor of Ireland is again 
vacant. ‘The opportunity of gratify- 
ing the feelings, and satisfying the 
demands of the Irish Bar and of the 
Irish people, has again occurred ; 
and I now, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Irish Bar, take the 
liberty of requesting that you, sir, 
will do us the favour of presenting 
to the Queen the humble address of 
the Bar of Ireland. 

“ During the entire period of the 
connexion between Great Britain 
and Ireland, it has not been once 
permitted that an Irishman, or a 
member of the Irish Bar, should sit 
on the judicial Bench of England ; 
during this period, but one Irishman, 
namely, Lord Plunket, was ever 
nominated to a judicial office in that 
country, and from that office he was 
ignominiously driven by the Bar of 
England. 

“ During this same period of 670 
years, notwithstanding the constant 
and most just demands of the Irish 
people for native judges, England 
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has allowed but three Irishmen to 
fill the office of Chancellor of Ire- 
land, the highest judicial seat in that 
country. 

“When you, sir, contrast these 
facts, and remember the increased 
intelligence of Ireland ; and call to 
mind how the ardent desire, the 
universal demand of the Irish people, 
for an Irish Chancellor, was lately 
spurned, you cannot, surely, sir, feel 
surprised, that upon the appoint- 
ment of Lord Campbell every honest 
sentiment of Irish pride should have 
been wounded, and every manly 
Irish feeling deeply and permanently 
exasperated, 

“ Tf the government of which you, 
sir, are the head, should see fit to 
recommend to her Majesty a mem- 
ber of the Irish Bar to fill the vacant 
office, and in so doing should ac- 
knowledge the justice of the prin- 
ciple involved in the above resolu- 
tion, you will confer a boon, not 
lightly to be forgotten, on every por- 
tion of the Irish people, but more 
especially upon that portion of it 
who are anxious, by the removal of 
every real and acknowledged griev- 
ance, to strengthen the ties and con- 
solidate the existing Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ But if the present government 
should be unable or unwilling to 
adopt this course, I feel satisfied 
that, prior to filling up the vacant 
office, you, sir, will consider the 
respectfully-cxpressed sentiments of 
above a thousand of the most highly 
educated of the Queen’s subjects 
deserving, at least, of being made 
known to her Majesty.—I remain, 
with great respect, sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

“ HERCULES ELLIs,” 

“To the Right Hon. 

“ Sir R. Peel, Bart.” 
“ Whitehall, Sept. 11, 1841. 

“Sir,—I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the sth 
instant, and its enclosure. 

“I beg leave to refer you, on the 
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subject upon which you have ad- 
dressedjme, to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, with 
whom it rests to determine on the 
propriety of presenting addresses to 
her Majesty.—I have the honour to 
be, sir, your faithful servant, 
* ROBERT PEEL, 
“ Hercules Ellis, Esq., 

** Lisnaroe, Clones.” 

Mr. Ellis then, under date of the 
19th September, 1841, communi- 
cated with Sir James Graham, the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and received the fol- 
lowing unsatisfactory reply :— 

“ Whitehall, Sept. 27, 1841. 

* Sir,-—-I am directed by Secre- 
tary, Sir James Graham, to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 19th instant, and to inform you 
that no address from the Irish Bar 
has been placed in his hands for 
presentation to her Majesty.—I have 
the honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

“ H. MANNERS SUTTON, 
“ Hercules Ellis, Esq., 
“ Lisnaroe, Clones.” 


Extract of a letter from Lisnaroe, 

Clones, Oct. 4, 1841: 

“ Srr,—I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your answer, dated the 
27th of September, to my letter, 
bearing date the 19th of the same 
month. 

“In that answer you are pleased 
to state, that no address of the Bar 
of Ireland has been placed in your 
hands for presentation to her Ma- 
jesty. 

“Tt certainly is true, sir, that I 
did not place the address bodily in 
your hands, but I transmitted it to 
the Home Office (which office it 
reached), with a request that it 
should be presented by the then 
Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment; no notification that it was 
presented has been made, and I 
presume therefore that the document 
still remains in the Home Office, 
unless, indeed, it be the practice of 
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that office to destroy those addresses 
of the people which may not exactly 
coincide with the opinions of the 
minister. 

“ But as I enclosed to you, sir, 
a copy of that address, I did ex- 
pect that you would have conde- 
scended to inform me whether you 
would do the Bar the honour of 
presenting their address, and that 
you would have also so far favoured 
that body, as to have let them know 
the opinion, or at least the intention, 
of the government on the subject 
matter of their address, 

* But the Gazette (which contains 
the appointment of Sir Edward 
Sugden) has, in the interval, given 
a more ample answer: it has de- 
clared that whilst Irishmen are ex- 
cluded from every imperial office of 
the first class, in the cabinet, the 
army, the navy, and the colonies, 
they are also to be denied access to 
similar offices in their own country ; 
that no matter how high may be the 
claims of Irishmen upon their coun- 
try or upon their party, from their 
talents, their virtues, or their ser- 
vices, they are still to be thrust 
aside, and that the office of Irish 
Chancellor, and all other situations 
of the highest rank in Ireland, are 
to be filled, as heretofore, by Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen. 

“In conclusion, sir, I respectfully 
request that you will transmit to me, 
with as little delay as possible, the 
address of the Bar of Ireland, for, 
whatever may be the result, I am 
anxious to insure that a document 
expressing the opinions of my pro- 
fession, and signed by the Father of 
it, shall not be trampled under the 
feet of the menials of the Home 
Office.—Your most obedient ser- 
vant, , 

“ HERCULES ELLIs. 
“To the Right Hon. 
“Sir James Graham, Bart.” 


“ Whitehall, Oct. 12, 1841. 
“Sir,—I am directed by Sir 
James Graham to acknowledge the 
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receipt of your letter of the 4th 
instant; and with reference to my 
communication to you of the 27th 
ultimo, to repeat to you that no 
address from the Irish Bar has been 
placed in the hands of Sir James 
Graham for presentation, 

“But, on examining the records 
of the office, it appears that an ad- 
dress from the Irish Bar to the 
Queen was transmitted to the Mar- 
quis of Normanby, by whom Sir 
James Graham presumes that it was 
disposed of, by Mr. Philipp’s letter 
of the 30th of June last, addressed to 
you.—I have the honour to be, &c., 

“ H, MANNERS SUTTON. 

“ Hercules Ellis, Esq.” 

The address of the Irish Bar, al- 
though expressing, in most respectful 
language, “‘ the sentiments of above 
one thousand of the most highly 
educated of the Queen’s subjects,” 
and although its prayer may be said 
to have been the prayer of Universal 
Ireland, was not presented to the 
Queen, either by the Whig or Tory 
Secretary, nor was it returned from 
the Home Office, so as to allow of 
its being presented by any other 
hand. It was designedly and de- 
liberately suppressed, according to 
the usual practice, and thus the de- 
mand for justice and the exposure 
of oppression were prevented from 
reaching the royal ear. 

Sir Edward Sugden, immediately 
on his appointment, proceeded to 
Dublin, and Lord Campbell returned 
to England. The repeal agitation 
went on increasing during the years 
1841-42-43. Monster meetings were 
held in rapid succession, until the 
suppression on the 8th of Oct. 1843, 
of the meeting at Clontarf. Forthe 
next eight months the state prosecu- 
tions were the grand concerns around 
which all public interest in Ireland 
concentrate! itself. The jury list, 
containing the names of Catholic 
jurors, had |)cen abstracted from the 
sheriff’s ofiice, a jury had been 
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packed, and br: 
GUILTY, 

On the 30% 
“ conspirators,” 
was O’Connell, 
sentence, and 


icht in a verdict of 


May, 1844, the 
» chief of whom 
re called up for 
re imprisoned in 
Richmond Penitentiary—a suburban 
prison on the south side of Dublin, 
with splendid gardens and handsome 
accommodation ; here they rusticat- 
ed for three months, holding levees 
in an elegant rquee in the gar- 
den, receiving daily deputations from 
bishops and other notabilities. 

The judgment of the Irish Court 
of Queen’s Be: was brought up 
to the British House of Peers, on a 
writ of error,and on 2nd and 4th 
of September, and on the 4th judg- 
ment was delivered. The judges who 
were summone:! to assist were divid- 
ed, three being of opinion thatthe jury 
was a good jury, the verdict good, 
and the judgment good. Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, however, dissented from 
that view. Luring the argument 
there were present nine judges, and 
of these five were law lords whose 
votes were to <ecide the question. 
There was the lord Chancellor: 
(Lord Lyndhurst) Lord Brougham, 


and Lords Denman, Cottenham, 
and Campbell ; the first two being 
for affirming, and the last three for: 


reversing. ‘Thi 
put the question :' 
ship’s pleasure that the judgment of. 
the court below be reversed? as: 
many of your lordships as are of that 
opinion will ontent. Lords 
Denman, Cottenham, and CAMPBELL 
answered cont lhe Lord Chan- 
cellor: As many wre of an oppo- 
site opinion will say wot content. 
Amongst the lords who appeared in 
favour of the judgment remaining 
undisturbed w jany lay lords, 
Lord Wharnclitic, the president of 
the council, ddressed their 
lordships, asking them not to inter- 
fere in the m: nd to leave the 
case in the hans of the Law Lords, 


lord Chancellor 
Is it your lord- 
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the majority of whom were in favour 
of a reversal. “In point of fact, my 
lords,” he said, “the Law Lords 
constitute the Court of Appeal ; and 
if noble lords unlearned in the law, 
should interfere to decide such ques- 
tions by their votes, instead of leav- 
ing them to the decision of the Law 
Lords, I very much fear that the 
authority of this House as a Court 
of Justice shall be greatly impaired.” 

Lord Brougham; — “Deeply 1a- 
menting the decision about to be 
pronounced,” concurred with what 
had fallen from the president of the 
council. 

Lord Campbell :-—* With reference 
to what has been said of the distinc- 
tion between Zaw Lords and Lay 
Lords, and leaving the decisions of 
this case with the Zaw Lords, it is 
unnecessary for me to say more than 
that the distinction is unknown to 
the Constitution, and that there is 
no distinct order of Law Lords in the 
formation of your lordship’s House. 
But there is a distinction in reason 
and the fitness of things, between 
members of a court who have heard 
a case argued, and members of 
that court who have not heard it 
argued, and those only who have 
heard the arguments should take 
part in the decision. I believe that 
none but those who are called Law 
Lords, have constantly attended 
while this case has been debated at 
your lordships’ Bar.” 

The Lord Chancellor :—*“ 1 think 
those noble lords who have not 
heard the arguments, will decline 
voting if I put the question again.” 

The Marguis of Clanricarde :-— 
“* My lords, I think it right to say, 
that if any noble lord, not learned in 
the law, who has not heard the 
whole argument, votes in addition to 
the Law Lords on this question, I 
shall, as a matter of privilege, think 
it my duty also to give my vote. In 
stating that intention, I must also 
ate that I sho uld be very sorry to 
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be reduced to that necessity, for E 
should look on the course of pro- 
ceeding which would oblige me so 
to act, to be one of the most calami- 
tous nature to the House and the 
country. I think it infinitely better 
that all those noble lords, who are 
not in the common acceptation of 
the term and in the usage of Parlia- 
ment, qualified to decide, should 
leave the House.” 

All the lay lords then withdrew, 
and the judgment of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland was revers- 
ed.” 

On the following evening, the mail 
boat arrived in Kingston Harbour: 
vast multitudes had collected along 
the beech and were thronging about 
the lighthouse. Every eye was 
strained to get a glimpse of the ap- 
proaching vessel, but it was then 
dark, and they had to wait until she 
was within a few yards of the light- 
house. The great cheering on board 
told the glad tidings. An uproarious 
shout then arose from the assembled 
thousands ; fires blazed from every 
hill around the town. At Howth, 
on the opposite side of the bay, vast 
multitudes were collected. In a 
moment they understood by the 
signal fires at Kingston, that O’Con- 
nell was liberated ; fires were lighted 
on the summit of the Hill of 
Howth—from hill to hill the signal 
fires blazed, and before one hour 
from the arrival of the mail in Kings- 
town, the intelligence was conveyed 
to the remotest part of the island. 

On the following mornirig, O’Con- 
nell left his prison-house, escorted 
through the city by a vast procession. 
His carriage, on arriving at the Old 
Parliament House in College Green, 
stopped, and there was a deep 
silence as he rose to his full height, 
and pointing with his finger to the 
portico, turned slowly round, and 
gazed into the faces of the people 
without a word. Again and again, 
he stretched forth his arm and 
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pointed, and a succession of pealing 
cheers seemed to shake the city. 

The names of Lord Campbell, 
Lord Cottenham, and Lord Denman, 
then became household words in 
every city, town, and hamlet, 
throughout the country. One unde- 
niable result has flowed from that de- 
cision—that the people, no matter 
what their political creed might be, 
acquired a respect for the decision 
of the House of Lords, which has 
never since been disturbed. 

Lord Campbell, from 1841 to 
1846, was without any remunerative 
employment. But his active mind 
could not rest satisfied without oc- 
cupation. He frequently took a 
leading part in the debates of the 
House of Lords. But these exerci- 
tations were not sufficient, and he 
recurred to those literary pursuits 
which in early life had helped so 
materially to form his mind and to 
advance his views. Revelling in the 
resumption of classical studies and 
in the perusal of modern authors, 
““ by degrees I began to perceive the 
want of a definite object,” he says, 
“I recollect what Lord Coke and 
Lord Bacon say of the debt due 
from every successful lawyer to his 
profession ; and I felt within me a 
revival of the aspiration after literary 
fame which in my most busy days I 
was never able entirely to extinguish. 
Having amused myself with revising 
for the press a selection of my 
speeches at the Bar and in the 
House of Commons, I resolved to 
write the Lives of the Chancellors,” 
The first series of these biographies 
was published early in 1846, and 
the work became immediately popu- 
lar. 

When Lord Russell’s Cabinet was 
formed in 1846, it was expected 
that Lord Campbell would obtain 
the Great Seal. Lord John Russell, 
however, offered him only the Chan- 
cellorship of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster—a post which he hesitated 
to accept until the Premier overcame 
his scruples by saying, ‘‘ Remember, 
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the office has been held by Sir 
Thomas More and by Dunning.” 
His seat in the Cabinet, however, 
scarcely interrupted his literary pur- 
suits ; and, in fact, during his lease 
of office he published several volumes 
of his biographical series. His 
leisure was not seriously invaded 
until Lord Denman, early in 1850, 
retired from the Chief Justiceship 
of the Queen’s Bench, when Lord 
Campbell was appointed to reign in 
his stead. Even this appointment 
was cavilled at. Lord Denman had 
a noble presence and a dignified 
eloquence ; Lord Campbell was not 
of a commanding address ; his lan- 
guage was homely, and his judicial 
faculty was almost untried. He 
did not, however, fail to maintain 
the dignity of his office. His con- 
duct in those great criminal trials in 
which the direction of the presiding 
judge is of the highest importance, 
has been worthy of the bench on 
which he sat. It once suited the 
argument of Horne Tooke to speak 
of the judge in a jury trial as an 
officer whose function is like that of 
the common crier, merely to preserve 
order. At a trial like that of the 
notorious William Palmer such a 
view of the duties of a judge, if ever 
for a moment seriously entertained, 
would have been rudely shaken, It 
was one of those cases of circum- 
stantial.evidence which could leave 
not the shadow of a doubt of the 
prisoner’s guilt on the mind of any 
juryman ; but a very strong attempt 
was made to prove that, however 
clear might be the assurance with 
regard to the murder and the mur- 
derer, still the legal evidence was 
incomplete, and that Palmer ought 
to have the benefit of the lapse in 
the argument. The case was re- 
moved from Stafford to be tried 
before Lord Campbell at the Old 
Bailey, where it was expected that 
the prisoner would obtain better law 
and a fairer field. The Crown pro- 
secution was conducted by the At- 
orney-General in person. Great as 
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was the praise which Sir A. Cock- 
burn justly reaped on this occasion, 
to none engaged upon the trial was 
its satisfactory result more due than 
to Lord Campbell, who, unawed by 
the opposition which the friends of 
Palmer attempted to raise, and the 
confidence which they expressed, 
overruled their frivolous objections, 
and charged the jury in terms which 
implied the condemnation of the 
prisoner. In such cases the in- 
fluence of the presiding judge can- 
not be well overrated, and Lord 
Campbell performed his part with a 
temper which disarmed offence, with 
a discretion that was seldom at fault, 
and with a zeal which never flagged. 

The years immediately following 
the restoration of the Catholic 
hierarchy in England, were remark- 
able for the intensity of the religious 
animosity against the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith in that country. That 
Lord Campbell, though a man of 
advanced Liberalism, shared in 
the universal indignation may be 
illustrated by the following in- 
cident.' His lordship and Mr. 
Justice Compton travelled the Nor- 
folk circuit at the Lent Assizes, 
1852. Now, it so happened that the 
Sheriff of the county of Bucks was a 
Mr. Scott Murray, a gentleman who 
had seceded from the Established 
Church and become a Catholic, and 
had appointed the Rev. Mr. Morris, 
a clergyman who was also a Catholic 
convert, to be his chaplain. On 
Sunday, the 29th February, Mr. 
Justice Compton proceeded in the 
Sheriff’s carriage to the church of 
the hamlet of Walton — whence 
having deposited the learned judge, 
the High Sheriff and his chaplain 
drove direct to the Catholic chapel, 
heard mass, and returned to the 
church and there picked up his 
lordship. On the following morning, 
Lord Campbell presided in the 
Crown Court, and in his address to 
the Grand Jury he spoke in un- 
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mistakeable terms of the impropriety 
of the sheriff introducing his Catholic 
chaplain into the presence of the 
judges on circuit. “The chaplain, 
he said, “ becomes the chapalin of 
the judges, and the Protestant re- 
ligign is the religion of the judges 
of this country, and he hoped that 
this act of intruding the presence of 
a Roman Catholic priest upon them 
would not be repeated.” The Grand 
Jury then presented their full ap- 
proval of what had fallen from the 
noble and learned Chief-Justice. 

Lord Campbell continued to fill 
his high office with increasing repu- 
tation, until Lord Palmerston had 
succeeded to power in 1859, when 
the biographer of the Chancellors 
was himself appointed to the wool- 
sack. Many may have expected 
that a judge so long practised in the 
administration of the Queen’s Bench 
would have felt at a loss in the 
House of Lords or the Court of 
Chancery ; but we believe we speak 
the opinion not only of the Bar, but 
of all his colleagues of the Bench, 
when We state our belief that his 
judgments will maintain their autho- 
rity, and that Lord Campbell lost 
none of the fame as Lord Chan- 
cellor which he had most justly 
acquired as Lord Chief-Justice. 

On Saturday the 22d of June, 
1861, he sat for the last time in 
court. The arguments in a case 
of some importance—Cardinall v, 
Molyneaux—had concluded, and 
judgment was reserved ; that judg- 
ment he never delivered. After 
leaving court he attended a Cabinet 
Council, and entertained a party on 
the same evening with that keen 
and hospitable enjoyment of society 
which always distinguished him, 
He retired to rest in his accustomed 
health and spirits, and passed away 
without giving an alarm. Shortly 
before eight o’clock on Sunday 
morning, his servant, upon entering 
his bedroom, found him seated in a 
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chair motionless, with his head 
thrown back and blood oozing from 
his mouth. Medical aid was imme- 
diately in attendance, but he had 
evidently been dead at least two 
hours. It is believed that the cause 
of death was the rupture of one of 
the great arteries in the region of the 
heart.”? 

Lord Campbell had purchased 
some years previous to his death an 
extensive property at Moycullen, on 
the western shores of Lough Corrib, 
in the county of Galway. And 
his name is even now spoken cf 
amongst the peasantry of that -ro- 
mantic district, as the best and the 
kindest of the landlords of Ireland. 

One of the most notable judges 
that ever sat in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench,—Lord Campbell’s industry 
atoned for his want of genius ; his 
intellect reached by good sense to 
results which other men attain by 
subtle ratiocination ; his kindness of 
heart and liberality of sentiment 
reconciled men to the absence of 
refinement ; facility of quotation and 
abundance of amusing anecdote 
supplied the place of wit; and his 
language, if neither passionate nor 
polished, was, at all events, clear 
and trustworthy. With little that 
was attractive in his manner, with 
nothing that was graceful, with 
everything to remind one of the title 
which at one time he affected of 
*‘ plain John Campbell,” he obtained 
by energy and determination the 
highest rank in his profession, and 
he so fulfilled the duties of Lord 
Chief-Justice and of Lord Chan- 
cellor as to win a name not un- 
worthy to be placed beside those of 
any of his predecessors whose 
careers he has described. There is 
a well-known Scotch proverb—“ He 
that will to Cupar, maun to Cupar” 
—which connects the place of Lord 
Campbell's birth with a display of 
indomitable resolution, and there 
can be no more fitting illustration of 
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that saying (which is precisely the 
Same in spirit as the motto of the 
family—audacter et aperte) than the 
history of the rough Scotch lad who 
entered college at the age of ten, 
and who by sheer force of character 
fought his way up to the House of 
Peers, where, at the age of four- 
score, he was as much beyond his 
years in vigour as in youth he had 
before his time in intelligence. Not 
many men begin life so early as he 
did ; still fewer end it so late, and 
very few indeed spend so long a 
term in equal labour, usefulness, and 
honour. 

It is an odd circumstance that 
Lord Campbell, to whom both as 
judge and legislator the law of Eng- 
land owes so much, was born at a 
place which gives its name, “ Cupar 
justice,” to the peculiar system of 
law which hangs a man first and 
tries him afterwards, and that he 
had his country residence (Hart- 
rigge-house, Roxburghshire) in the 
neighbourhood of another town 
which gave the name of “ Jedburgh 
justice” to an equally summary 
code, the great principle of which 
is, “ Hang all or save all.” 

His lordship was succeeded at 
his death in his title and estates by 
his eldest son, William Frederick 
Campbell, who had become Baron 
Stratheden on his mother’s death, on 
the 2oth March, 1860. 

Lord Campbell also left several 
younger children, two sons and three 
daughters—namely 


Hon. HALLIBURTON GEORGE Camp- 
BELL ; 4. 1829 ; m. 24 Aug., 1865. 
Louisa Mary, eldest dau. of Mr. 
and Lady Mildred Beresford- 
Hope, and has issue : John Beres- 
ford, . 1866 ; a son, 4. 1869 ; and 
a daughter. 

Hon. Dudley Campbell, m.a. (Can- 
tab.) ; d. 1832. 

Hon. Louise Madeline; m. 1850 
Rev. William Spranger White 


i “ Times,” June 24, 1861. 
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Rector of Potter Hanworth, Lin- late Rector of Ganham and Wel- 
colnshire. borne, Norfolk. 

Hon. Mary Scarlett; m. 1869, Hon. Edina; m. 1859, Rev. William 
— Alfred Hardcastle, esq., Arthur Duckworth, Rector of 


PP Puttenham, Surrey, eldest surviv- 
Hon. Cecilia; m. 1862, Henry R. ing son of William Duckworth, esq. 
Vaughan, Johnson, esq., third son 


ofthe Rev. John Johnson, LL.D., : OLIVER. J. BURKE. 


DRUMHARIFF HILL, 


SHort is the way from friend to friend— 
The quiet village lies below, 

And, leading to my journey’s end, 
The little river windeth slow. 

Like yesterday it seems, and yet 
I meet few faces that I know. 

Is it so long, then, since I crossed 
Drumhariff Hill to Pettigo ? 


There is the rath by which we played, 
‘There Castle Termon’s battered walls ; 

And, sure, those eyes, my pretty maid, 
My memory at once recalls. 

That voice I’ve heard a thousand times,— 
It cannot be so long ago 

Since you and I together crossed 
Drumhariff Hill to Pettigo. 


The primrose clusters kiss my feet, 
The daisies nod a “ welcome back,” 
The hawthorn sheds its fragrance sweet, 
The sunbeams play along my track. 
I feel the blood of other years 
Rush through my veins with joyous flow, 
As I pass o’er, with yeuth-like steps, 
Drumhariff Hill to Pettigo. 


The way is short from friend to friend— 
One quaint, old gable hid from view, 
Where yonder trees with blossoms bend, 
I see another peeping through. 
I see the forms of those I love 
Move in the garden to and fro— 
With hopeful heart I hasten down 
Drumhariff Hill to Pettigo. 


O heart ! thou mockest time in vain, 
Go back again across the hill ! 
Go slowly down the shady lane 
That leadeth to the ancient mill ! 
Be still, wild-beating heart, be still ! 
For all is changed since long ago, 
When full of life and hope I crossed 
Drumhariff Hill to Pettigo. JoHN READE. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. MALtvin, correctly imagining 
that she might be in the way, chang- 
ed her intention and went back to 
the library for a book with which to 
solace her mind, while Richard went 
off alone to meet Maud. 

A smile and a blush greeted his 
approach. Richard thought he had 
never seen her look so bewitchingly 
beautiful as she tied on a coquettish 
little hat with a black plume, trying 
to look demure in the meantime. 

“Dear Maud!” said he, drawing 
her arm through his own and evinc- 
ing by his speech and manner that 
the cloud which the subject of his 
recent conversation with Mrs. Mal- 
vin, and the prospect of his coming 
ordeal had cast around him, was al- 
ready partially dispelled in her pre- 
sence—“ Dear Maud ! I am so glad 
to have an opportunity of renewing 
those quiet walks and confidential 
chats together which we used to en- 
joy when children.” 

“‘ Are you ?” she asked archly. 

“Can you doubt it, love? The 
remembrance of those days was the 
only pleasurable feeling alive in my 
heart when away from you.” 

She raised her brown eyes and 
looked him searchingly in the face, 
but with a winning smile. 

“Did you never, never, during the 
long years of your absence, think 
of another? Richard, I know you 
will tell the truth without prevarica- 
tion. 

“What a tease you are, Maud !” 
Began her lover. 

“Come, sir!” she interrupted him, 
playfully, assuming an authoritative 
tone.—*“‘ no flattery, but answer my 
question.” 


“Why, my love,” laughed the 
young man, “ you might make—” 

“Yes or no?” she repeated more 
seriously, but with a mischievous 
smile still lurking in the corners of 
her pretty mouth. 

“T suppose I must be explicit, 
then, as you desire it. No! Will 
thatdo? Now, Maud, I ask you 
the same question, and, in justice, 
you should answer it for my satisfac- 
tion. 

Maud laughed and shook her 
head, until the shining ringlets glis- 
tened again, and his efforts to pro- 
cure a desirable answer were unavail- 
ing. Women—it is characteristic of 
the sex—are ever prone to torment 
the men they love bysuchlittle whims. 

They wandered arm-in-arm into 
a sunny meadow to the east of the 
Hall, where, in former days, they had 
often romped and gambolled to- 
gether. As they neared this play- 
ground of their childhood their 
voices gradually hushed to silence. 
Richard pressed the pretty hand 
which nestled in his so closely. 

“The same shady sycamore, dear- 
est! under its boughs we exchanged 
our earliest promises of love. Let 
us remain here for a time.” 

They seated themselves. 

A little bird, hidden among the 
green leaves above, warbled its song 
of joy, the drowsy humming of in- 
sect life was far and wide, the grass 
rustled, the sun shone, the seconds 
multiplied into minutes and the mi- 
nutes into hours. Still they lingered 
round the spot. Sweet words were 
whispered to willing ears, and con- 
scious blushes told as sweet a tale 
to Richard’s questioning eyes. 
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Long ago, long ago, it was the 
same with you and I, kind reader ; 
but now we are fain to content our- 
selves with after-dinner talk over 
our port and madeira, or—when we 
encounter the sex——with a few com- 
mon-place remarks about the wea- 
ther, or, possibly, a tit-bit of scandal. 

Ah, me!—the golden days of 
youth. 

It was the custom to dine early at 
Malvin Hall. When the lovers, 
therefore, returned from their long 
stroll, they discovered the table 
served, and Black Paul at his post 
behind Mrs. Malvin’s chair, prepared 
for the order to uncover the dishes. 

“T have been waiting for you 
some time, my children. Did any- 
thing delay you ?” 

Maud blushed, and glanced slyly 
at the young man, who answered : 

“No, mother; but the minutes 
slipped by unheeded while we talked 
over the incidents of by-gone years, 
and, before we knew it, the sun had 
long passed its zenith.” 

“TI trust you did not neglect to 
canvass the future ?” 

The young girl’s downcast eyes 
and crimson cheeks were a suffi- 
cient response to the old lady’s sly 
remark. 

“Tt is well, my children! Paul, 
uncover !” 

The conversation at table soon 
languished. ‘The approaching anni- 
versary of her husband’s death pro- 
duced too many painful reminis- 
cences in Mrs. Malvin’s mind to 
leave room for cheerfulness, and the 
lovers found ample food for thought 
among the incidents of their late 
téte-a-téte, True affection is never 
loquacious. The feelings of the 
heart are more potently expressed 
by a smile, a glance, or a pressure 
of the hand than in spoken language. 

When they arose from dinner, 
Maud hurried off to a quiet nook, 
where she might read Spenser's 
“Faerie Queene,” free from any 
noise or disturbance, and, perhaps, 
indulge in a little day-dream, the in- 
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evitable result of a maiden’s atten- 
tion to the horrid sentences of the 
sterner sex, since the time of Adam 
and Eve. Richard and Mrs. Mal- 
vin remained in converse in the 
dining-room long after the table had 
been cleared. 

‘The hour for retiring to rest ar- 
rived, and Richard betook himself 
to the mysterious state bedchamber, 
which, in conformity with his ex- 
pressed desire, had been prepared 
for his use. It was a long, low- 
ceiled room, wainscotted with oak ; 
on one side a yawning fireplace, 
filled high by Black Paul, under the 
orders of his mistress, with blazing 
fuel; on the other, an old-fashioned 
tester bedstead, whose sombre cur- 
tains and heavy plumes gave it the 
appearance of a hearse. ‘The re- 
maining articles of furniture were of 
a like description, ponderous in size 
and massively carved, but worm- 
eaten and rotted by damp. The 
hangings, too, were mildewed, and 
the thick velvet carpet which covered 
the floor evinced the occasional pre- 
sence of rats by its knawed and rag- 
ged edges. Nevertheless, the com- 
bined influence of light and heat 
successfully combatted these draw- 
backs, and it was with a cheerful 
heart that Richard placed the silver 
candelabra upon the table, and threw 
himself into an easy-chair, which had 
been brought up from the drawing- 
room. He lit a fresh cigar, and 
began to ruminate over the ordeal 
which it was his fate to encounter. 

His residence abroad for six years, 
and his struggle with the hard, un- 
feeling world, which, on several occa- 
sions, when absent from Bordeaux, 
his temporary home, he was obliged 
to make, had strengthened his natu- 
rally fearless heart, and given him a 
firmness of resolution which now 
stood his friend. No wavering or 
vacillation of mind disturbed the 
equanimity with which his reflections 
were now tinged. It seemed a sacred 
duty in his eyes to receive and follow, 
to the best of his ability, the com- 
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mands of his father’s spirit. His 
eyes fixed on the burning coals, his 
mind turning to the Future—that 
great illimitable expanse, whose 
secrets are hidden from mortality— 
he quietly dropped asleep. 

The “still watches” of the night 
passed on, the blaze in the old fire- 
place rose and fell, the candles 
flickered fitfully, casting hideous 
shadows on the walls, and he awoke 
to find the first pale gleam of light 
stealing in through the muslin win- 
dow-curtain, as the King of Day 
“climbed the eastern slope” in his 
pride and majesty. 

“ How stupid,” thought he with a 
yawn, “to fall asleep in this old 
chair, comfortable though it be, 
when such a nice snug bed was 
waiting for an occupant ! What hour 
is it, I wonder ?” 

But it was useless to consult his 
watch, for he had forgotten to wind 
it up, as he yawned again, heaped 
some more fue: on the fire, and 
disposed himself for another nap. 
The sun was far up in the cloudless 
sky when he again awoke. A small 
table, spread with white linen, and 
bearing a substantial repast, was 
close to the arm-chair in which he 
had passed the night, and his mother 
seated opposite. With a sad smile 
—a smile in which sorrow and joy 
struggled for the mastery— she press- 
ed her lips to his, 

“ Dear Richard, why didn’t you 
occupy the bed last night? You 
cannot have slept comfortably in 
that old chair, and after the fatigues 
of your journey, too.” 

“ Your solicitude for my comfort, 
mother, blinds you to the fact that 
my long absence has made me proof 
against such little troubles. But, 
where is Maud ?” 

“She is waiting in the breakfast- 
room to take a ramble in the grove 
with you.” 

“TI will prepare to accompaay 
her, or perhaps you would prefer me 
to stay in and renew our yesterday’s 

conversation,” 
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“ No, Richard ; it is my invariable 
custom, whenever practicable, to 
spend the greater portion of each 
anniversary of your father’s death in 
seclusion.” 

“Very well, mother ! I would not 
interfere with such a holy duty for 
worlds. And now to breakfast !” 

Though he tried to speak right 
cheerfully, it was evident that he felt 
ill at ease about the immediate 
future. He succeeded, though by 
an effort, in deceiving Mrs, Malvin 
as to this particular. 

The day waned slowly to a close. 
Mrs. Malvin spent hours in the soli- 
tude of her chamber. Maud and 
her lover wandered out again into 
the grove. I will refrain from lin- 
gering over the long and, to them, 
peculiarly interesting conversation in 
which they indulged. He told her 
of the inciderts which had _ befa- 
len him during his long residence 
abroad, and she gave him an ac- 
count of the monotonous life which 
they had led in the same period, of 
the loneliness consequent upon that 
absence, and her joy that he was 
once more restored to them. 

She endeavoured to shake the 
young man’s resolution of meeting 
the ordeal proposed for him, but in 
vain. He gently, but with unshaken 
firmness, adhered to his decision, 
and finally she desisted from her 
attempt, though unwillingly. 

About dusk they returned. As 
they crossed the lawn, Black Paul 
could be seen lighting the lamps in 
the dining-room, where Mrs. Malvin 
was awaiting them. 

Supper passed rather silently, and 
in gloom, All three experienced a 
depression of spirits as the dreaded 
moment approached, Richard as 
much as either of his companions, 
though he struggled hard to over- 
come it,and assume a cheerful de- 
meanour. Thus it is that the 
bravest soldier on the battle-field 
may feel a nameless terror possess 
him when anything supernatural is. 
concerned, 
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As the grim old clock in the lower 
hall struck eleven, Maud wishing 
her aunt and cousin “good night,” 
retired to rest, but not without tear- 
fully soliciting her lover’s abandon- 
ment of what she considered his 
impious design. Richard shook his 
head good-humouredly and besought 
her to be of good cheer, for all 
would be right with him ; his mother 
sighed but refrained from speaking 
until after the young girl’s departure. 
She then pulled the bell-rope and 
immediately Black Paul made his 
appearance at the door, with a 
smiling countenance. 

“ Paul, have you made a good fire 
in Master Richard’s chamber, as you 
did last night?” 

“Yes, ma’am. This autumn wea- 
ther causes it to be damp and 
chill, and so I thought it right.” 

“Very good. You can carry up 
three of the double candelabras filled 
with wax-lights, and also leave a glass 
of wine and some sandwiches on the 
table. Your master may remain up 
a few hours longer.” 

Paul departed to fulfil these com- 
mands and Mrs. Malvin returned to 
her seat. Her conduct was brimful 
of irresolution, and showed too well 
the workings of an agitated heart. 
The young man, on the contrary, 
evinced a calmness and quietude of 
demeanour above the ordinary. 

“ Richard,” she said at last, after 
fidgetting for a length of time in her 
chair, “are you still determined to 
carry out this project?” 

“Firmly and decidedly, dear 
mother, so far as in me lies, It is 
useless to waste further time—the 
hour approaches, so with your leave 
I will go to my chamber. Good 
night, mother! pleasant dreams at- 
tend you !” 

He kissed her brow once more 
and went out into the gloomy cor- 
ridor, and up the grand old stair- 
case, in search of—fortune. , 


Mrs. Malvin soon after retired to 
her bed-room, but not to sleep. 
Her mind was full of a mother’s 
anxious fears, and refused that pla- 
cillity necessary to repose. Maud, 
too, unable to rest, tossed uneasily 
on her pillow. The greyish light of 
early morning was already in the 
East when they managed to snatch 
a little slumber, so great was their 
mutual agitation about the well- 
being of the youthful squire, who 
held to them the two-fold character 
of son and lover. 

Meantime what had become of 
the object of such deep solicitude ? 

When Richard entered the old 
state bedchamber which he was for 
the second time to occupy, he dis- 
covered Black Paul busily engaged 
heaping fuel upon the fast waning 
fire. A salver was placed on the 
table close beside the hearse-like 
bedstead, containing a decanter of 
wine anda plate of sandwiches ; and 
the three tall candelabras, each filled 
with wax-lights in different parts of 
the room, shed a mellow glow on 
the surrounding objects. The apart- 
ment, in short, seemed far more 
cheerful than on the preceding night. 

Dismissing his faithful serviter 
with a kind word for his trouble, 
and murmuring a prayer to Heaven 
for protection and success, Richard 
made preparations to pass the night 
as comfortably as the means at his 
disposal would allow. While thus 
employed, a low, foreboding sound 
without, like a sigh escaping froma 
broken heart, drew his attention to 
the window. He opened it and 
looked forth. It was the wind 
moaning dismally among the tree- 
tops that had disturbed him. 

The sky was dark and threatening 
—overcast with wildly-drifting clouds. 
Broad flashes of lurid hghtning 
gleamed athwart the horizon, and 
distant rumblings of thunder echoed 
through the starless firmament. 
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He stood there a long time musing 
over the varied fortunes of his past 
life and the curious suspense of the 
moment—how long, he was unable 
to say; but gradually his watchful- 
ness toned down to a dreamy state 
of thought, in which pretty Maud, 
with her dark brown eyes and raven 
hair, and timid, bashful ways, was a 
prominent figure. Ah, love! young 
and ardent love—what sleepless 
nights, wat idle days, what happi- 
ness, what misery hast thou not 
caused to millions! Were each one 
of thy victims to tell the story of 
his or her experiences, how many 
volumes might be thus filled ! 

With a start which shook every 
fibre in his frame, and, at once, dis- 
sipated all its languor, thrilling each 
nerve and making it tingle with acute 
sensibility, he suddenly became aware 
of a-presence in the room. Nota 
sound was heard, not a motion seen ; 
yet he fe/t its proximity, and knew 
that the important moment had ar- 
rived. Conquering, by an effort, the 
strange, undefinable sensation of awe 
that oppressed him, he calmly turned 
from the open casement. 

The wax lights burned low and 
dim. Instead of the mellow, golden 
flame with which they had burned 
a few minutes before, it was now of 
a pale sickly blue. The fire, too, 
presented the same aspect. The 
effect thus produced was ghastly in 
the extreme; and as Richard cast 
his eyes round the chamber a doubt 
—a misgiving rose to his mind, but 
once more, after a moment’s interval, 
was flung off impatiently. He folded 
his arms doggedly on his breast, and 
with compressed lips and knittted 
brow he sternly awaited the ordeal. 

A thin veil of silvery vapour gra- 
dually became visible at the foot of 
the bed. It rolled and surged like 
a column of smoke agitated from 
within, but increased in density 
meanwhile. , 

Richard felt a suffocating sensation 
about his throat, and the same icy 
breath upon his forehead as when 
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he had encountered the presence 
before. His heart throbbed pain- 
fully. 

By almost imperceptible grada- 
tions a figure dawned upon his 
vision through the thick, hazy cloud, 
It was indistinct, but revealed suffi- 
cient of its proportions to establish 
the recognition of his father. Two 
brilliant eyes were fastened upon his, 
and a deep hollow voice called him 

“ Richard !” 

“T am here. 
have of me ?” 

No answer; but the luminous 
eyes still searched his features. The 
young man trembled at the fascina- 
tion they exercised upon him, as he 
asked faintly— 

“Do I think aright? Are you 
the spirit of my deceased father ?” 

“Yes—of Robert Malvin, your 
father.” 

“ How is it that you cannot rest 
in peace ?” 

“‘T know not, except it be that as 
I died without leaving instructions 
by which you might become pos- 
sessed of all your inheritance, my 
soul is troubled therefore, and I 
seek to unveil the hiding-place of 
what remains.” 

“ Speak, spirit of my father !” said 
Richard Malvin. “I am ready to 
hear and obey you.” 

“ Go, then, to the left wing of this 
mansion. It is, as you know, en- 
tirely uninhabited. You will find 
no door to bar your progress. Await 
me in the Red Room.” 

“Tt is well. Yes, father, I shall 
obey your behest without fail.” 

As Richard gazed intently, the 
luminous eyes grew dim by imper- 
ceptible degrees, the white figure 
gradually merged into the dense 
vapour surrounding it, and all dis- 
appeared without a sound, 

The young man uttered a dee 
sigh of relief, and hid his face in his 
hands ; but suddenly recovering from 
this little agitation, he snatched up 
one of the candelabras and left the 
room. 


What would you 
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As he stepped out into the long 
corridor the door of the chamber 
closed with a loud bang, the echoes 
of which reverberated like peals of 
thunder along the vaulted ceiling. 
A cold draught fanned his cheek, 
and had almost put out the lights 
he carried, when with some difficulty 
he protected them with his hand. 
Walking along with quick, unfaltering 
steps, he soon left the inhabited por- 
tion of the building and turned into 
the specified wing. Several times 
he imagined that his ear caught the 
rustling of some garment in advance, 
and once he felt positive that a 
spectral figure hovered before him. 
Never minding these facts or fancies 
{whichever title the reader may be- 
stow on them), he pressed forward, 
and soon stood with his hand on the 
latch of the Red Room. 

The apartment known by this 
appellation was large and gloomy ; 
partaking of the decay and neglect 
of all else in the precincts of the 
Hall, it presented anything but an 
inviting appearance. The window- 
hangings, the tapestry on the crum- 
bling walls, the upholstery, were all of 
a blood-red hue, and it was this pecu- 
liarity which obtained the strange 
name attached to it. During the 
late squire’s residence at Malvin, 
and when the mansion did not pre- 
sent such a ruinous aspect, it was 
his favourite resort. He sometimes 
spent hours there in utter solitude. 

Upon Richard throwing open the 
door, a gust of damp air blowing in 
his face again, almost extinguished 
the lights that he carried. He peered 
into the dense gloom of that lonely 
chamber with a momentary shudder ; 
but recollecting his mission, he 
stepped across the threshhold with- 
out any further hesitation. A huge 
bat flapped its wings in his face ; a 
horde of gaunt-looking rats glared 
suspiciously at him, and then scam- 
pered off to their holes again, making 
a hideous racket among the broken 
and decayed furniture. 
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He placed the candelabra on the 
centre table, and at the moment felt 
the presence once more beside him. 
The same silvery cloud, the luminous 
eyes, the dim figure met his view; 
the same sepulchral voice sounded 
in his ears, saying— 

. “ Lift the tapestry, and count to 
the eighth panel on your right from 
the south corner of the room. At 
the bottom of that panel you will 
find a small brass knob; press it; 
it will open, and you will discover 
a coffer containing gold. When you 
take it out, remove a plank from 
beneath, and the casket of family 
jewels, long disused, will be in your 
possession. These are your honest 
inheritance, Richard, and my mis- 
sion is complete.” 

The spirit ceased; the luminous 
eyes again grew dim; the silvery 
haze melted into nothing, and van- 
ished as before. A dreary stillness 
seemed to rest upon everything. 
It began to rain without. Each 
drop as it fell on the stone window- 
sill, sounded like the clods of earth 
on a coffin-lid. 

Richard felt that silence oppres- 
sive—he could not breathe freely. 
At length the secret was his—the 
secret which would raise him from 
poverty to affluence, and as the 
thought forced itself upon his excited 
mind he grew dizzy. It was with 
difficulty that he staggered from the 
room and made his way back to the 
state bed chamber, where he soon 
grew calmer. A glass of wine re- 
vived him somewhat, but his men- 
tal weakness was such that he 
could not immediately return to the 
Red Room to pursue his investiga- 
tion. 

He piled fuel on the fire until it 
again blazed out cheerfully, and then 
he lay upon the bed and thought 
long over this new era which was 
just dawning on his life. The fa- 
tigue and excitement at length over- 
came him, and he slept soundly. 








CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN Richard Malvin descended 
to the breakfast-parlour about nine 
o'clock next morning, he found it 
untenanted. His mother’s  spec- 
tacles were lying on a side table, 
and beside them a Prayer-Book— 
evidence that she had been solicit- 
ing the protection of the Almighty 
for him. When his mind reverted 
to the occurrences of the preceding 
night, he could not help imagining 
that to her aid in this particular was 
he indebted for the success with 
which he had passed the fearful 
ordeal, He was about leaving the 
room in search of her when Black 
Paul entered with a salver, upon 
which buttered toast, new laid eggs, 
veal cutlets, and other materials for 
the coming meal, were temptingly 
displayed. 

“Where is your mistress ?” asked 
the young man of his servitor. 

“She is out in the grove, sir, but 
will return immediately.” 

“ And Maud?” 

“Miss Maud, sir, is with her. I 
saw them walking together under 
the trees a moment ago.” 

“T will join them, then.” 

As he descended the steps of the 
little terrace and crossed the lawn, 
he caught a glimpse of snowy muslin 
among the shrubberies to the left,and 
he bent his steps in that direction. 

They were resting upon a rustic 
bench down beside the little stream- 
let, and did not observe his ap- 
proach. They both bore the traces 
of an unquiet night, but the morning 
air rustling through the trees and in- 
fusing health and vigour around, had 
already cooled their aching brows 
and refreshed their weary eyes. 
Two loving glances greeted him, 
and two loving hearts throbbed in 
unison with his, and, overflowing 
with gladness, beat high with hope 
as they scanned his beaming coun- 
tenance and augured well of its ex- 
pression. 
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* All is well with me, dear ones, 
The hour of trial is over, and my 
ordeal has been passed success- 
fully.” 

Smiles and tears are alike the 
language of happiness. Either alone 
does not evince it in perfection, but 
when both commingle the heart 
overflows with its pent-up emotions 
of joy. On this occasion the appal- 
ling suspense in which they had 
passed the night contrasted with 
their ease of mind now, and the 
prospect of a bright fortune, had the 
effect that might be expected under 
the circumstances, 

As Richard sat down between his 
mother and Maud they observed 
some one coming through the shrub- 
beries. It was Black Paul, with 
Danger, following, as usual, close at 
his heels. He announced that 
breakfast was ready. So they re- 
turned to the Hall, Mrs. Malvin 
first, and Richard in her footsteps, 
with Maud leaning confidingly on 
his arm. 

When the cares and troubles of 
life fill the mind, all nature, animate 
and inanimate, seems to partake of 
its malady: the most brilliant sun- 
shine is clouded, the flowers lose 
their sweetest fragrance, our accus- 
tomed haunts and companions are 
distasteful to us, the earth and sea 
and sky, with their numberless beau- 
ties, are alike shrouded from our 
better vision by gloom and unhappi- 
ness ; but when the reaction arrives, 
and our mental faculties reassume 
their usual healthy tone, a radical 
change is visible in everything. 

It was thus with Richard Mal- 
vin. ‘The somewhat painful state of 
suspense which he had latterly 
shared with his mother and his be- 
trothed bride, had insensibly clouded 
the atmosphere in which he would 
otherwise have revelled with de- 
light. The ancient Hall, whose 
legends had so often charmed him 
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and chained his fancy in past times, 
the familiar scenes of his childhood, 
the old oak trees, the purling brook, 
—all these were never thought of ex- 
cept in gloom and discontent. But 
now, when the golden dawn of a 
better day was appearing, a rapid 
transition of thought brought them 
once more to his view, each one 
bearing a charm in his eyes which it 
had never possessed before. ‘This 
improvement extending itself to his 
mother and Maud, imparted a cheer- 
fulness to all three—for happiness is 
contagious—somewhat foreign to the 
character of recent events. 

Breakfast over, they returned to 
the park, Richard with his meer- 
schaum, and the ladies their needle- 
work, ‘The young man related his 
adventure in a succinct manner, sup- 
pressing, however, for a particular 
reason, that portion of it relating to 
the existence of the family jewels. 
The question then arose what was 
to be the next move, and how the 
treasure, when discovered, could be 
removed to a more commodious part 
of the Hall. Maud at once suggested 
that its existence should be made 
known to Black Paul, and his aid 
secured, Richard acquiesced, and 
then requested his mother’s opinion. 
Knowing the character of the poor 
servitor for many years, she endorsed 
Maud’s proposal without an instant’s 
hesitation. This definitely settled 
the matter, and her son forthwith 
went up to the Hall, and before many 
minutes returned with the grim serv- 
ing-man. 

“ Paul,” said Mrs, Malvin, kindly, 
“you were for a long time a faithful 
and devoted servant to my poor 
husband ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answer Paul, as he 
took off his hat, and stroked down 
his scanty hair; “ yes, ma’am, for 
many, many years,” 

“ He often placed implicit confi- 
dence in your prudence and in- 
tegrity ?” 

“T suppose so, ma’am,” said Black 
Paul, somewhat nervously, not know- 


ing the exact meaning of the words, 
but trying hard to look as if he had 
the contents of Johnson’s Dictionary 
on the tip of his tongue. 

“Well, Master Richard is about 
to renew the confidence of his father, 
and give you an instant proof, as he 
is confident that you will show your- 
self deserving.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, and I hope 
I will,” said poor Paul, making his 
most courtly and graceful inclina~ 
tion. 

Thereupon the secret of the trea- 
sure was confided to him, and 
Richard expressed his wishes about 
removing it. Within a very few 
minutes following the disclosure 
Paul went off to make the arrange- 
ments necessary in the premises. 
An axe, a good stout rope, and other 
implements, were placed ready in 
the corridor leading to the left wing, 
and he returned shortly to Richard. 
Neither of the ladies was desirous of 
assisting at the search ; in fact they 
could not repress a thrilling sensation 
of fear at the simple idea’; so Malvin 
and his servant left them in the 
grove, and proceeded on their expe- 
dition together. 

In case it would be needed, they 
brought a lantern with the utensils. 
already provided. By its feeble light 
they proceeded along the lofty corri- 
dors. When they reached the Red 
Room, Richard entered first. The 
peculiar circumstances under which 
he had visited it on the previous- 
night had prevented him from accu- 
rately noting its appearance, or, in 
fact, thinking of it at all. 

He now observed that the worm- 
eaten furniture, the carpet, the win- 
dow-sills, were covered by a thick 
coat of dust, the even surface of 
which was here and there disturbed 
by the tread of the gaunt legion of 
rats which frequented the locality. 
‘The air he breathed was damp and 
noisome, and the dim flickering of 
the lantern added to the many 
repulsive features of the apartment. 

“ You had better open the inside 
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window-shutters, Paul,” said Richard, 
as he surveyed the mysterious-look- 
ing room, gravely. 

Paul, in his anxiety to relieve his 
own sense of oppression, which 
the musty atmosphere had created, 
made a violent plunge forward, over- 
turning two chairs and a card-table 
in his progress, and pulled aside the 
faded drapery which covered the 
nearest window. As both furniture 
and curtain were covered with dust, 
the cloud thus raised was thick and 
blinding. ‘The shutters were rotted 
by damp, and yielded easily to his 
lusty efforts. A dim, grey light 
streamed in upon them through the 
cob-webbed panes. The window was 
forced in like manner. 

“Thank God for that !” said Black 
Paul, as he stood at the open case- 
ment with extended mouth, and 
inhaled a volume of fresh air. “It 
does me good.” 

“Why?” exclaimed his master 
with a smile. ‘ You seem as if you 


had been shut up here for a fort- 


night.” 

“Ugh! such a smothering as I 
got. And the air, too, like as if you 
was in a cellar fifty miles under 
ground. I think, sir—leastways, I’m 
certain—that there’s rats and mice, 
and such vermin, and plenty of ’em, 
about this cussed old hole—beg- 
gin’ your pardon for sayin’ of the 
same.” 

“I suppose there are; but let us 
begin our work without delay, or 
my mother and Maud will think we 
are lost, or that scme harm has be- 
fallen us.” 

They lifted the hangings that 
covered that part of the wall in which 
the treasure was concealed. Not- 
withstanding the light cast through 
the open casement, this corner was 
quite dark, and the lantern had to be 
brought into requisition. Richard 


counted the eight panels from the, 


south corner, and, as he did so, felt 
his hand upon the brass knob which 
was to guide him to fortune. He 
pressed with a force—a spring click- 
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ed, and the panel slowly opened, dis- 
closing a gloomy orifice beyond. 

He seized the lantern from Black 
Paul’s hand, but paused and turned 
away. An indescribable agitation 
seized him. What ifall this were 
but a dream—a vivid but unsubstan- 
tial picture, in which his imagination 
had indulged? Were the incidents 
of last night but the effects of a dis- 
ordered fancy—of a diseased mind ? 
Would they be stamped with such 
fearful distinctness on his excited 
brain if it were so? Impossible ! 

He bent low, and directed the full 
light of the lantern into the orifice. 
True enough, there lay a heavy 
oaken chest, clamped with bands of 
iron, and further secured by a strong 
padlock. It completely filled the 
orifice, and had evidently been made 
to fit it exactly. The secret of his 
inheritance was his at last. He was 
a wealthy man. The thought was 
overpowering, and he sat down to 
collect his thoughts. 

Black Paul examined the coffer 
attentively, and after deep reflection 
offered an opinion to the effect that 
there must be at least five hundred 
pounds “ in that ’ere trunk.” Richard, 
who had now recovered his equani- 
mity, said, with a smile, that he 
thought it probable; and, having 
agreed on this important point, they 
set to work again. By the applica- 
tion of their utmost united strength 
they managed to remove it from its 
strange resting-place, and deposited 
it close to the door of the Red Room, 
As Paul shook himself after the 
exertion, and sucked his fingers, 
which had been jammed against the 
wall, he hazarded another guess, to 
the effect that, so far as his limited 
knowledge of the weight of the pre- 
cious metals went, he thought there 
might be fully a thousand pounds 
* in that ere jolly old wooden carpet- 
bag, accompanying the words by a 
hoarse “ Haw, haw !” in compliment 
to the wit and humour they ex- 
pressed. 

Richard was rather amused to hear 
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his grim serving-man indulging in 
these manifestations of pleasure, 
foreign, as they were, to his usual 
manner ; but he said nothing that 
might offer a clue to his thoughts. 

“ Come, Paul,” said he, “ there is, 
some more work to do here.” 

“ What, Master Richard ?” said 
Paul, bestirring himself; more money 
—eh, sir?” 

“No more money—- but money’s 
worth..” 

The axe, and other implements 
brought to aid them, now came into 
use. Owing to the confined space 
in which they had to operate, and 
their limited knowledge of the tools, 
it was some time before they suc- 
ceeded in removing the thick plank 
beneath which Richard surmised 
the family jewels were concealed. 
It was done at last, however, and 
he discovered the casket that con- 
tained them. 

For reasons of his own he cau- 
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tioned Paul not to mention its ex- 
istence to the ladies for the present. 
He carried it to the old library and 
concealed it, still unopened, in a 
cabinet which had been once a 
receptacle for ancient coins and 
medals collected by his eccentric 
father. ‘There it remained until the 
occurrence of an interesting cere- 
mony, which will be described in 
my next and last chapter. When 
he had thus secured the jewels, he 
proceeded to the grove, where Mrs. 
Malvin and Maud still worked and 
chatted, and announced the glad 
intelligence of the discovery of the 
treasure. 

During the course of the day, the 
oaken coffer was conveyed from the 
Red Room to the inhabited portion 
of the Hall, when, upon being open- 
ed, it was found to contain an im- 
mense fortune, principally in spade- 
guineas, and other gold coins. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE next two months passed 
quietly and happily to the inmates 


of Malvin Hall. Richard got the 
right wing repaired and fitted up for 
occupation under able superintend- 
ance. ‘This was only the beginning 
of the end he had in view—to restore 
the ancient residence of his fore- 
fathers to its pristine state of opu- 
lence and splendour. The apart- 
ments thus prepared were those 
absolutely required for use after the 
occurrence of the ceremony men- 
tioned on the preceding page—his 
marriage with Maud. 

It took place in September by 
Mrs, Malvern’s express wish—the 
same month which had witnessed 
her bridal day many long years be- 
fore. As they were totally unac- 
quainted with their neighbours, no 
invitations, of course, were issued, 
but the intelligence spread, and the 
honest villagers and rustics for many 
miles around crowded to the country 


church—and prominent among them 
Giles Wigton, the burly host of the 
“Green Lion,” and his worthy help- 
mate, Martha—anxious, one and all, 
to have a closer inspection of the 
strange occupants of the Hall, who 
were said to have communication 
with beings of another sphere. 

The little party arrived at the 
proper hour in two carriages drawn 
by white horses—the bride, the 
bridegroom, and his mother, in the 
first. The other was occupied alone 
by Black Paul, arranged in wedding 
garments which ill-became his un- 
couth figure. To him was assigned 
the part of groomsman, and by a 
previous arrangement, though much 
against his will, Danger was excluded 
from any share in the ceremonial.. 
The clergyman’s sister, an old lady 
of very diminutive proportions, offici- 
ated as bridesmaid. The nuptial 
knot securely tied, the little party 
returned to the Hall, after dismissing 
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Miss Dorothy Clinker (that was her 
name) with a liberal present. 

“Home again, dear wife!” said 
the young husband, kissing Maud’s 
blushing cheek as he lifted her from 
the carriage. “‘ Home again, to be- 
gin a long routine of daily happiness, 
I trust! We shall soon make the 
old place as gay and handsome as it 
was of yore. And you, my loving 
mother—you, too, can look forward 
to a happier future than I thought 
your son could ever promise you. 
But where is Paul—good, faithful 
Paul, who served and protected you 
so long and faithfully? Do not 
think me churlish that I have hither- 
to refrained from thanking you. 

“ Here, master,” and the swarthy 
face glowed with a new light, as in a 
clumsy disjointed way, he sought to 
give utterance to his congratulations. 

No pomp, no music, no groups of 
liveried servants, nor emblazoned 
carnages on the lawn, no bevy of 
richly-attired dames, no crowd of 
titled gentlemen—but, ah! what 
happiness ! 

How short that bridal day ! Lights 
were brought into the drawing-room, 
and Paul, by his master’s desire, 
left a lamp burning in the library. 
After supper, Richard, whose hand- 
some face glowed with a new plea- 
sure, invited Mrs. Malvin to accom- 
pany him there. 

As he turned up the lamp so as to 
throw a brighter radiance around the 
vast apartment, he asked : 

“Did you ever hear my poor 
father make any allusion to certain 
old family jewels in his posses- 
sion ?” 

“Yes, Richard, I did. Shortly 
after our marriage he mentioned the 
existence of a casket filled with such 
ornaments, and promised to bestow 
them on me whenever we might 
visit the Hall; but death, unfortu- 
nately, cut the scheme short. I have 
no doubt of their existence ; indeed, 
I expected to find them secured 
with the treasure which is now yours ; 
but, since they were not, I begin 
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to that think their whereabouts may 
never be revealed.” 

“You are mistaken, dear mother, 
I have them here.” 

“ Here ?” 

“‘ Look, is this what we want, do 
you think ?” 

He opened the cabinet and took 
out the casket. It was of an oblong 
shape, very heavy, and displayed 
superb workmanship and artistic 
taste. The cover exhibited an 
Italian vintage scene of inlaid and 
painted ivory, the colours yet vivid 
to the eye, the sides were carved 
with allegorical figures, and the 
whole was bound by straps of bur- 
nished steel. 

In answer to her mute inquiry, 
Richard told how it was discovered 
with the treasure, and confessed 
that he had omitted to mention it in 
order that he might give them a 
pleasant surprise. 

“Call Maud, my son,” said his 
mother, gladly. “They are hers by 
right, as the young mistress of Mal- 
vin Hall.” 

Richard went and returned with 
his beautiful bride. 

“ Maud, my darling wife,” said he, 
twining his arm around her slender 
waist, “ our mother desires to make 
you a little present suitable for your 
marriage day.” 

The casket opened with a spring, 
and displayed it precious contents to 
their wondering eyes. They shone 
and sparkled like meteors beneath 
the lamplight. Mrs. Malvin pre- 
sented the gift, and then, selecting a 
jewelled chain, she twined it around 
her neck, clasped a pair of massive 
diamond bracelets upon her rounded 
arms, and fastened a spray of gor- 
geous rubies in her silken tresses, 
saying with a fond kiss : 

“You are well worthy to wear the 
family jewels, my daughter. May 
their splendour and brilliancy prove 
emblematical of your future !” 


Years passed on, and though they 
brought their own share of worldly 
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trouble, the happiness attendant 
upon the fortunes of Richard, his 
mother, and his young wife, amply 
compensated for it. Malvin Hall 
flourished as of yore, and the old 
rafters echoed again and again with 
the shouts of the merry urchins and 
blooming girls, who were born be- 
neath that ancient roof-tree, and 
called it Home. 


Over the Grave. 
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Squire Malvin (the old title was 
again revived in his person) in 
course of time became a prominent 
magistrate, and eventually went into 
Parliament. Before the lapse of 
many years it was difficult to find a 
more popular name in the county 
than that borne by the once penni- 
less heir of the ruined Hall. 


OVER THE GRAVE, 


PopLars dim against the grey ; 
Silver lines that streak the west ; 
Stars that kiss the waning day ; 
Winds that hush it to its rest ; 
Stars that light me to thy tomb ; 
Winds that wail thy hapless doom :— 


Stars and winds and poplars dim, 
Silver gleams that bar the west,— 
Fade before me as I dream 
On the grass that braids thy breast : 
Only thy sweet light I see 
In my spirit lighting me. 
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Wine, after women, has been the 
most praised and the most abused 
of earthly things. From Noah to 
Alexander, and from Alexander to 
George the Fourth, innumerable ills 
have been attributed to wine, and 
whilst moralists and others have 
inveighed against the juice of the 
grape, and called it one of the curses 
of mankind, poets have celebrated 
its virtues and chanted its eulogies. 
Leaving aside the question as to 
whether the human race would have 
been happier or better had alcoholic 
drinks never been introduced, it is 
certain that good wine is a nectar fit 
for the gods, and deserves all the 
rapturous encomiums passed upon 
it by Francesco Redi, in his cele- 
brated sonnets in honour of Bac- 
chus—strange productions, by the 
way, from a man whose practice did 
not follow his precepts, for he never 
drank aught else than water. 

Much has been written on the 
properties of alcohol in the system 
by physicians, and even to the pre- 
sent day these are imperfectly re- 
cognised. Coffee excites the brain, 
and tea the nervous system. 
Hasheesh and opium are cheats 
that deceive the senses with empty 
dreams, and dazzle with hollow 
visions. But wine acts honestly on 
the real; it exalts the action of 
every part within us, it vivifies every 
function in our body, it restores our 
nervous energy when unduly de- 
pressed, it raises our hopes, it keeps 
up our strength when battling 
against Cisease, and it fortifies our 
courage when struggling against ad- 
versity. {n one word, it relieves our 
physical, and makes us forget our 
mental su/lerings. 

The use of stimulants medicinally 
is undoubtedly increasing at the 
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present day, and whilst a number 
of practitioners recommend brandy, 
champagne, and claret, others set 
their faces against the employment 
of spirituous liquors or wines of any 
class, asserting that all diseases can 
be cured or relieved without re- 
course to them. When doctors 
differ it is difficult for laymen to 
decide. Researches on the physio- 
logical effects of alcohol have been 
carried out with considerable care 
by Rudolf Masing, Bocker, and 
Mulder, by Lallemand, Perrin Duroy, 
by Percy Ogstan, Bence Jones, Car- 
penter, Spencer Thomson, Ham- 
mond, Chambers, Edward Smith, 
Anstie, and Parkes, These have 
thrown a great deal of light on the: 
subject, and some valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained, but the 
results derived therefrom have by 
no means proved to be as conclu- 
sive as might have been anticipated. 

The general evidence tends to 
show that pure alcohol has its perni- 
cious effects greatly lessened and its 
good more powerfully developed 
when highly diluted, and still more 
so by admixtures with other sub- 
stances, such as the salts contained 
in wine. 

Professor Aitken, M.D., expresses 
himself thus on the subject :—‘ The 
use of strong wines (15 to 23 per 
cent. and even up to 40 per cent.) 
undiluted should be discouraged as 
much as possible, for anything 
beyond or in excess of this, 18 per 
cent. of spirit, is added either to 
forward the getting of wines ready 
for sale, to check the fermentation, 
and so to make young wines keep. 
It is the wines which contain added 
spirit which are naturally less whole- 
some than a wine which ha; been 
permitted the necessary time to ma- 
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ture without such artificial help, and 
which is consequently not only less 
spirituous but greatly more perfect 
as a wine. “Ifa large amount of 
alcohol is found necessary for the 
due preservation of the wine, and 
naturally results from the fermenta- 
tion of the grape, the wine ought to 
be diluted with water when used as a 
beverage. On the other hand light 
wines cannot long be exposed to the 
atmosphere without acetous fermen- 
tation commencing in them. Light 
wines, with a small amount of al- 
cohol for the use of invalids, must 
be preserved in bottles of such a 
size that the whole may be consumed 
in one day.” . Hambro 
wine has been shipped from London 
to Cadiz and back, an operation 
which raises the price of the stuff 
one hundred percent. The Custom 


House officers, in 1865, stopped a 
large quantity of stuff imported as 
sherry, which had not a drop of grape 


juice in its composition, and it can- 
not be doubted that the increased 
competition for low prices has greatly 
added to the temptations to adulter- 
ate. Such liquors for any medicinal 
purposes are worse than useless, and 
whenever wine, brandy, or beer, is 
prescribed medicinally, it should be 
obtained from dealers of the highest 
respectability.” It appears, therefore, 
that to delicate people, light wines 
are more suitable than strong wines 
at all times, and they certainly are so 
to everybodly in the tropical weather 
we have been lately enjoying. Of 
the beverages that come to this 
country, and that are not surcharged 
with alcohol, the best and the best 
known, are the French and German 
wines, England, which formerly was 
a great wine consumer, and gave 
birth to the hardest drinkers in the 
world, had of late years compara- 
tively imported very little until the 
passing of Mr. Gladstone’s cele- 
brated act for the reduction of duty. 


1 “ The Science and Practice of Medicine.” 


6th Edition. 
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Then a strong impulse was given to 
the introduction of the less powerful 
wines, to the great advantage of 
public health and sobriety. 
According to a table of statistics, 
published in Jena, in 1869, it seems 
that the production of the principal 
wine-growing states is as follows :— 
France, 50,000,000 hectolitres an- 
uually ; Spain, 25,000,000 ; Austria, 
42,000,000 ; Italy, 16,000,000; Por- 
tugal, 9,000,000; Turkey, 6,000,000; 
Greece, 4,000,000 ; South Germany, 
2,500,000; NorthGermany, 550,000; 
Switzerland, 1,000,000. It will be 
observed that the quantity sent forth 
by Germany is very small in propor- 
tion to its extent. But German or 
Rhine wine ranks among the best 
that is made, and, without disparag- 
ing French wine, the superior quali- 
ties of which form an excellent drink, 
it is unequalled in flavour, in aroma, 
in delicacy, and in _health-giving 
qualities. Owing to its not being 
so easily obtainable at prices within 
reach of the midille classes, the yield 
of the Rheingau is very far from 
possessing the popularity and the 
sale attainable by that of the Borde- 
lais. Even connoisseurs among the 
wealthier classes who thoroughly ap- 
preciate the merits of high class 
Hocks and Moselles, which justly 
rank above all other German wines, 
are but slightly acquainted with the 
less choice, but equally wholesome, 
and perhaps more refreshing, lighter 
sorts. Our middle classes will, in 
time, become accustomed to these 
less expensive wines, and perhaps 
will consider them a daily necessity 
instead of a luxury. Literary men, 
merchants, and others, whose occu- 
pations are of a mental and seden- 
tary character, will soon perceive the 
superiority of an exhilirating and 
tonic, yet clear and bright liquid 
over the bilious ale and heavy stout, 
that render them drowsy and unfit 
for work after a meal ; and no doubt 
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these wines will strongly compete 
for public patronage with the yield 
of the vineyards of Medoc and of 
the Bordelais. 

When the action of the Rhine and 
Moselle wines, as promoters of the 
digestive functions, and of an im- 
proved circulation of the blood, which 
they tend to purify, and of the Mo- 
selle wines more especially, as indu- 
cive of a hearty action of the skin, 
shall better be understood and va- 
lued, the demand for them will 
greatly increase. 

The beneficial influence upon 
mind and body of the juice of the 
vineyards of the Rheingau, of the 
Moselle and Saar district of the 
Bavarian Palatinate, of the Nahr, of 
the Neckar, of the Ahr, and the 
neighbouring countries, is so tho- 
roughly appreciated by the inhabi- 
tants of those districts, that they 
would consider life scarcely worth 
holding if they were suddenly to be 
deprived of the precious beverage. 
It is probable that the lively and 
joyous spirit which so strikingly 


characterises the Rhinelanders may 
be due to the daily use of their re- 


freshing and exhilarating wines ; in 
the same way, as the solemn and 
gtave mien of so many of our country- 
men may be owing to the stupifying 
influence of malt liquors, doctored 
with cocculus indicus. We love 
people principally because we get 
something from them, just as grati- 
tude has been defined to be a sense 
of favours tocome. So the adoration 
which the Teutonic race feel for the 
Rhine is greatly stimulated by the 
enjoyment they derive from the re- 
freshing and invigorating (nay, in- 
spiring) products of its romantic 
banks, and much of the valour dis- 
played by the worthy Bavarians and 
South Germans in the late war may 
possibly have been owing to the 
fact, that they were fighting not only 
for their homesteads, but also for 
their vineyards, 

The extreme care and attention 
bestowed upon the cultivation of the 
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grape by the great proprietors of 
Germany, the lavish expenditure in 
labour and manure, the system and 
science brought to bear by these agri- 
cultural princes in perfecting the 
produce of which they are so proud, 
impart to German wines, when 
secured in their virgin purity, a re- 
markable distinctiveness, and ren- 
ders them in some respects unap- 
proached by the vinous products of 
other countries. The smallness of 
the quantity in Germany is made up 
by the improvement in the quality. 
There we have those delicate dis- 
tinctions of character in the different 
wines that result from a correct se- 
lection of the kind of stock to be 
planted and cultivated in each par- 
ticular position, and most suited to 
the nature of its soil, which is the 
consequence of long and attentive 
observation and experiment. 

Were the German wine districts 
situated under as favourable circum- 
stances of climate as those of Spain, 
France, and Hungary, the high 
standard of quality attained would 
be accompanied by a more regular 
and profitable yield. The actual 
superiority of German wines in fine- 
ness is dependent on the greater 
laboriousness and culture of the 
Teutonic race, and on their well- 
known indefatigable perseverance, 
rather than on any special quality 
of the soil. 

The fact of German wines not 
being so well prized as they deserve, 
may also be attributed to the cir- 
cumstance that it has been hitherto 
difficult for Englishman to obtain 
them in their native purity. They 
probably entrust their orders to 
travellers and canvassers who are 
utterly unknown to them, and who 
visit this country with circulars and 
price-currents, who possess no es- 
tablishments of their own, but who 
frequently succeed, by dint of un- 
ceasing importunity and considerable 
assurance, in effecting the sale of 
some highly- extolled conrpound, 
which, when it comes to hand, is 
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found to be acid and anything but 
delectable. The liquor is naturally 
not liked, and the only doubt that 
remains unsolved is as to whether 
it is the uncultivated palate of the 
Englishman that prevents him from 
being able to properly estimate so 
excellent a beverage, or whether in 
reality the character of the wine is 
such as to render it unsuitable for 
consumption in this country. Pro- 
bably the article has been manufac- 
tured to order, and charged 25 to 30 
per cent. more than what a pure 
wine could have been obtained for 
from a dealer of repute. To invalids, 
and those who drink wine from hygienic 
motives, and not merely for the sake 
of pouring something hot down their 
throats, we cannot inculcate too 
much the necessity of purchasing the 
liquor from a merchant of the highest 
respectability. According to Profes- 
sor Aitken, whom we have already 
quoted, plain water is preferable to 
bad and indifferent wine, and unless 
a wholesome, unadulterated bever- 
age can be obtained, the dyspeptic 
and the sick had better adhere to 
the former drink. 

The old-established English wine 
merchant, as a rule, takes but little 
interest in the sale of German wines , 
he keeps them simply in case they 
are applied for; he purchases them 
through second or third hands. 
Knowing probably little of Germany 
or German produce, he cannot easily 
get at what he requires, and can 
seldom supply the highest article at 
the lowest price. The best course 
to be followed, then, by an intending 
purchaser, is to visit a good native 
German wine-importing house, upon 
whose honesty and judgment he can 
depend. Itis not within the pro- 
vince of this Magazine to recommend 
any one in particular, but we may 
name Mr, M. A. Verkriizen, of 3, 
Fell Street, London. This gentleman 
possesses an extensive and well- 
assorted cellar. He has also pub- 
lished a pamphlet on foreign wines, 
containing interesting facts and valu- 
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able hints, and from which we have 

extracted some of the information 

herein contained. 

Ring for your valet—bid him quickly 
bring 

Some hock and soda water, then you'll 

know 
A pleagure worthy Xerxes, the great king ; 
For not blest sherbet, when sublimed 
with snow, 
Nor Burgundy in all its sunset glow, 

After long travel, exmzz, love, or slaugh- 

ter 

Vie with a draught of hock and soda 

water. 

So said Byron, and so we all say 
who are acquainted with the genu- 
ine productions of the Rheingau 
and the Bavarian Palatinate, better 
known with us as hocks. The re- 
freshing and restoring powers of 
these wines will not easily be for- 
gotten by those who have tried them 
once, and they are excellent assist- 
ants to digestion as accompaniments 
to dinner. Mr. Verkriizen gives a 
review of the vintages from 1861 to 
1871 inclusive, from which it appears 
that those of 1865 and 1868, are the 
richest and best. The vintage of 
the first of the above-named dates 
was remarkable for the production 
of rich, sweet, and powerful wines, 
whilst that of the last was more 
noted for an elegant bouquet. Good 
wines for all ordinary purposes are 
supplied at from 18s, to 36s. per 
dozen, whilst the higher qualities 
range at from 4os. to 84s.—though 
there are some as high as 150s. The 
grand selections of hocks frequently 
take eight to fifteen years to mature 
sufficiently in the cask for bottling, 
and will keep for any length of time. 
The lighter kind of hocks are liable 
when bottled young to throw off a 
kind of leaf or wing, which, however, 
is not considered detrimental to the 
wine. 

In Mr. Verkriizen’s list, we have 
no fewer than 38 different qualities, 
presenting a series of gradations from 
the light dinner wine, such as Gim- 
meldinger or Niesteiner, to the full- 
bodied, delicious Deidesheimer Aus- 
lese, or the sweet and luscious Rup- 
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persberger ‘Traminer, and farther up 
to the delicate Maroobrunnen, the 
dry, choice Rudersheimer, fe‘nste aus- 
lese, the exquisite Schloss Johannis- 
berger, and the scarce, grand -Stein- 
berger Cabinet. The lower descrip- 
tions are very palatable and pleasant 
to the taste, whilst those higher dis- 
play greater and greater degrees of 
excellence, until the acme of perfec- 
tion attainable by wine is reached. 
And such varied flavours, and bou- 
quets, and aromas! We pity the 
man who cannot forget all his world- 
ly troubles over a bottle of Deides- 
heimer Auslese, or Forster Auslese, 
or Steinberger Cabinet. Try it, oh, 
reader, and see if it does not drive 
from your mind the image of that 
heartless flirt, who jilted you after 
keeping you in hand until she se- 
cured somebody more eligible,—if it 
does not obliterate from your recol- 
lection—at least temporarily — all 
thought of the little bill coming due 
next week, which you are totally un- 
prepared to meet—of your scolding 
wife, who never allows you ten mi- 
nutes’ peace day or night—of the 
appointment abroad you made sure 
you were going to obtain, and which 
was given to another only yesterday 
—of the sick child whose eyes daily 
grow dimmer before you, whose 
cheeks become pale and more at- 
tenuated, and whose spirit will soon 
quit earth for heaven—or of the 
favourite son who has disgraced you, 
whose debts you have liquidated 
over and over again, and who bids 
fair to break his mother’s heart. 
Despondence is shaken off after 
the moderate use of these wines ; 
hope revives, and life is found not 
to be such a dreadful infliction, and 
to be well worth preserving, not- 
withstanding the annoyances, and 
miseries, and troubles, by which it is 
accompanied, 
The Moselle wines are somewhat 
different in character from the hocks. 
They form a still lighter and more 
delicate wine, and are prepared al- 
most exclusively from the Riesling 
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grape. These wines are celebrated 
for their preventive and curative 
effects in cases of stone and gravel 
in the bladder and kidneys, being 
great eliminators and solvents of 
renal and cystic accumulations or 
deposits. They are advantageous 
in cases of dropsy, by promoting a 
healthy action of the skin, and ma- 
terially assisting the secretive and 
excretive functions. To persons of 
full habit they are very beneficial, 
preventing and removing obstruc- 
tions in the splenic, gastric, and 
portal systems, and oxygenating the 
blood, thus naturally and effectually 
restoring the balance of circulation. 
They are also neutralisers of gouty 
deposits, and are serviceable in 
scorbutic affections. Dr. Franz 
Meurer, has written a work in Ger- 
man, entitled “The Moselle and 
Saar Wines,” founded on the ex- 
perience ofa practice of thirty years’ 
standing, in which he greatly ex- 
patiates on the sanative properties of 
these wines. Mr. Verkriizen gives 
us an account of the Moselle vint- 
ages from 1865 to 1871, from which 
it appears that of the first-named 
year was the finest in the century, 
and that of 1868 the next in point of 
quality, the others being all more or 
less inferior. We have a selection 
of eight sorts, commencing from the 
Wiltiger, a light appetising dinner 
wine, and ending with the Scharz- 
hofberger Auslese, the finest make 
of the district, at prices ranging from 
26s. for the former, to 84s. for the 
latter. The Piesporter may be 
noticed among the higher sorts as 
being a fine digestive wine. 

The red hocks are deserving also 
of attention, being free from acidity, 
and very stomachic, resembling in 
character the French Burgundies, 
though, of course, possessing a fla- 
vour of their own. 

The Aberingelheimer) and Ass- 
maunshaiiser improve by being kept 
for a considerable time in bottle, 
whilst the Ahr wines are in best con- 
dition the second year after bottling. 
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For family use and for invalids the 
Aberingelheimer and A‘fenthaler are 
especially recommended, and they 
are said to be beneficial in cases of 
anzmia and exhaustion. Ona cold 
winter’s evening, half a bottle of red 
hock will greatly contribute to our 
creature comforts, and materially 
assist in neutralising the effects of 
the cold andthedamp. The flavour 
of red wines is always enhanced by 
bringing them to the temperature of 
a warm room before drawing the 
cork, the bottle to be placed in a 
recumbent position. There are nine 
qualities in Mr. Verkriizen’s list, 
ranging from 3os. to 48s., the Affen- 
thaler and Assmanshauser being 42s. 

Sparkling hocks and Moselles may 
be designated German champagne, 
though they differ greatly from the 
produce of the vineyards of Epernay. 
Champagne is a light evanescent 
wine, acquiring its qualities from the 
calcareous nature of the soil of the 
champagne district, and it acts as a 
mild stimulant and restorative to in- 
validsand women, Indeed, it is now 
frequently prescribed by our physi- 
cians in cases of fever and neuralgia, 
though it is doubtful whether it is of 
much service. Hocks, on the other 
hand, partake ofsomething of the soli- 
dity of the national character, and are 
not merely the fizzing, bubbly, frothy 
beverages that their French rival is. 
The better sorts will even prove 
quite drinkable after the sparkle has 
gone off, leaving behind a full and 
capital wine, of more real character 
than champagne. This last wine is 
prepared with sugar and cognac, 
whilst on the contrary the hocks 
produced by the first houses are 
only dosed with the finest white 
sugar without the addition of any 
spirit. ‘These hocks are not suitable 
for invalids, but will be duly appre- 
ciated by those who like a wine of 
great “ natural” strength and consi- 
derable fragrance. Indeed, after 
tasting the best sparkling hocks, 
champagne appears like sugar and 
water. The Moselles are more deli- 
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cate than the hocks, and are said to 
assist digestion, and Mr. Verkriizen 
relates an instance of an individual, 
who was cured of severe flatulence 
by the use of a bottle of fine spark- 
ling Moselle, with half a pound of 
biscuits consumed slowly some hours 
afterluncheon. That gentleman has 
in his cellars five qualities of spark- 
ling hocks, ranging at from 30s, to 
78s. and as many of Moselles at 
from 30s. to 6os. He gives some 
very good advice for storing and 
keeping wines, from which we per- 
ceive that the proper temperature 
for cellars fit to maintain in the best 
condition German white wines is 
48 degrees to 50 degrees, and 
French and German red wines 50 
degrees to 52 degrees. A good 
cellar should be well ventilated, but 
free from actual draughts, and the 
temperature should be equalised in 
winter and summer. No fine wines 
should be brought direct from the 
cellar to the table, they ought to be 
removed first to a place having the 
temperature of a moderately warm 
parlour at least six hours before they 
are called into use. Red wines 
should be drunk warmer than white 
wines. Some of our readers who 
may be accustomed to iced cham- 
pagne, will perhaps be surprised to 
be told that to ice superior wines is 
to spoil them, though it will not 
astonish them to hear that the 
cheaper sorts are quite good enough 
to mix with seltzer or soda, the 
better kinds in such cases being 
utterly thrown away. 

Our tourists now ascending the 
Rhine will not fail to notice the vine- 
yards terraced on the stony sides of 
the surrounding steep hills. The 
inhabitants of these rocky districts 
have performed a greater miracle 
than Moses, for whilst he obtained 
water from the rock, they have suc- 
ceeded, by dint of hard culture, in 
extracting wine. 

The best vineyards are found in 
the gau called the Rhinegau, which 
extends from Wallauf, a little below 
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Mayence, to Rudesheim, a distance 
of twelve to fifteen miles, with a 
breadth of three or four. Here, on 
these cliffs of basalt, are produced 
the finest wines of Germany, the 
Rudesheimer, the Steinberger, and 
the finest of them all, the Johannis- 
berger. 

The Castle or Palace of Johannis- 
berg, is situated on the top of the 
most conspicuous of the hills over- 
looking the river, and on the southern 
side of this hill there are fifty or sixty 
acres of vines. There are grown 
the grapes that produce the most 
celebrated wine in the world. The 
schloss or castle itself is but four or 
five miles from the station of Rude- 
sheim,and strangers are there politely 
received, even if unknown and unre- 
commended. Its mistress, the Prin- 
cess Metternich, who graced the 


court of the late Emperor of the 
French, and who for some years was 
one of its most accomplished and 
intimate guests, frequently resides 


on the property, and may be seen 
and conversed with without any dif- 
ficulty by travellers. 

An account of a tasting party at 
the castle is given by Mr. William 
J. Hagg, an American, who made a 
tour in Europe of late years for the 
express purpose of studying Euro- 
pean vineyards, and who published 
his experiences in a work entitled, 
“Three Seasons in European Vine- 
yards ;’ New York. Harper, 1869. 
He says :—“ Four o'clock had come, 
and the gods were assembling—that 
is to say, a party of ladies and 
gentlemen were descending the steps 
of a door at the side of the castle, 
and were about entering that of the 
cellars, which opened close to it. 
One of them, a lady of the Hun- 
garian type of face, cloaked and 
hooded for the descent into the 
lower regions, met me as I drew 


near, and addressed me in perfect 


English. I told her why I had come 
to Johanisberg, adding that, had I 
known, however, of her being there 
I should nct have taken the liberty. 
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‘But why not? she said; ‘I am 
sure I feel very much obliged to you 
for taking ‘the trouble’ The 
wine was then served in green hock 
glasses of good capacity. The first, 
and least good of the eight or ten 
different sorts, was much the best 
white wine I had ever tasted. It 
was followed by a better, and then 
a better, and then a better still, 
mounting in scale of graduated ex- 
cellence, the enthusiasm rising too 
in like measure—until the best was 
reached in form of a cask twenty-one 
years’ old—just come to its majority, 
in the sipptng of which one could 
only exclaim, ‘ Wonderful, wonder- 
ful!’ ‘The bride of the cellar’ was 
yet to come; and she came, radiant 
and delightful, as star - crowned 
Ariadne, bride of Bacchus. Is it ex- 
pected I should describe those upper 
Johannisbergers? Epithets, com- 
paratives and superlatives, gave out 
in exhaustion a long way down the 
ladder. ‘ Richness,’ ‘ fineness,’ ‘ body, 
‘ vinosity,’ ‘ flavour,’ ‘ bouquet’— 
terms of commerce and of table 
small-talk, all apply to wine, and are 
limited in meaning by the finite 
qualities of their subject.” 

Mr. Hagg was shown the price 
list by the manager of the estate, 
and found that the wine could be 
purchased at from two florins and a 
half to twenty florins per bottle; 
that is, from about 4s. to #1 155. 
On referring to Mr. Verkrizen’s 
pamphlet, we perceive that he under- 
takes to supply Schloss Johannis- 
berger, bottled at the Castle, with 
the manager’s signature to the seal, 
at from 96s. to 448s. per dozen, fair 
prices apparently, and in accordance 
with the market value of the article. 
(The cheaper sorts of this wine Mr. 
Verkriizen does not keep). 

The entire hill of Johannisberg is 
composed of red sandstone, so are 
also nearly all the Rheingau vine- 
yards. The deep colour is no doubt 
caused by the presence of iron, which 
abounds also in the Medoc and Cote 
d’Or soil. Hoeing is done four 
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times a year with a two-forked hoe. 
Stakes are the only supports, trellis 
net being employed, for conservatism 
is the governiug principle of Johan- 
nisberg. The vines are a good size, 
and ‘placed about three feet apart. 
After fifty years of grape-bearing the 
vines are uprooted, the earth keeps 
a jubilee of three years, and at the 
end of that time it is planted again, 
after receiving an overturning to the 
depth of three feet. 

Vintage, which is delayed as long 
as possible, is conducted somewhat 
as in the Sauterne district, the fruit 
being gathered as it ripens, and 
selected berry by berry, so that the 
ground is gone over three or four 
times before all is done, which car- 
ries them often into November. 
These late vintages and successive 
gatherings are, of late years, the 
general usage throughout Germany. 
Dry weather is thought essential for 
the gathering, and before pressing 
the grapes are often spread out to 
dry during from twelve to twenty- 
four hours. 

The Johannisberger is very rich 
in sugar and its final maturity and 
classification is the work of about 
seven years, during which, from time 
to time, it repeats as it were, its 
second fermentation. ll great 
wine ripens slowly, and probably 
from the same cause. The casks 
hold about 200 gallons. One of 
them, called the “Bride of the 
Cellar” contains the best wine in 
store, and is kept in reserve till its 
mate in excellence is found, by which 
it is then replaced. Such is one of 
the poetical fancies of the Teuton 
mind, 

The soil is manured by cows, for 
which purpose a number of animals 
are kept in an admirably arranged 
stable. Nothing else appears to be 
‘used to fertilize the ground and it is 
.affirmed that the unsavoury article 
rather improves the bouquet than 
otherwise. The property was once 
owned by the monks of St. John’s— 
hence the name. Indeed, wherever 
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the monks established themselves 
there good wine was sure to be 
found. It has been surmised that 
the saints possessing neither wives 
nor sweethearts, the poor fellows had 
no other consolation than that of the 
bright, cheering juice of the grape. 
Unfortunately scandal everywhere 
reported that their devotion to Bac- 
chus did not prevent their worship 
of Venus. 

Durkheim, in Rhenish Bavaria, is 
a central point in the important vine 
region, which includes the towns of 
Forst and Deidesheim. The vin- 
tage does not commence until late, 
about the end of October, for they 
allow the fruit to hang on the stem 
until ready to drop. Many visitors 
proceed to Durkheim to eat grapes 
medicinally, notwithstanding the dis- 
comforts of the one miserable hotel 
of the place ; and, it seems, the re- 
medy is by no means unpalatable, 
for the grapes are described as being 
the best in Europe. 

The natural soil of the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Deidenheim con- 
sists of a gravelly deposit, so per- 
meable, and so poor, that an artifi- 
cial soil has to be made, and to be 
kept continually renewed, by hauling 
upon it basaltic earth and clay, to- 
gether with large quantities of cow 
manure, which last the first two 
retain, and prevents its being washed 
through the sieve-like foundations 
beneath. 

The Rhenish Bavarians are said 
to be the first vine-dressers in the 
world. ‘Their vines are wide-spaced 
enough for ploughing, yet all is done 
by hand, and the soil is stirred nine 
and ten times ina season. On each 
acre they yearly bestow a hundred 
and forty days of hard labour, and 
they drag the basaltic earth from a 
long distance. The wines thus pro- 
duced are uncommonly good, and 
we have already fully described their 
properties. Mr. Verkriizen shows his 
particular appreciation of these Ba- 
varian wines by the extraordinary 
number enumerated on his list, 
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which seems to include every brand. 
The vines are high, and trained 
on wire trellis. The oidium is not 
an uncommon visitor, but, as in 
Italy, it is successfully resisted with 
the sulphur treatment. Bow pruning 
seems to be a favourite in Rhenish 
Germany. Probably the strong ma- 
nuring the vines receive in that 
country enables them to bear what 
it is insisted would be ruinous in 
France. If may be that manure can 


be more freely used without injury 
to the vine or the extremely porous 
gravelly plains, or well-drained ter- 
raced mountain sides of the Lower 
Rhine, than on French soils. 

The tendency in our day is un- 
doubtedly to seek quality rather 
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than quantity, but there is enough 
honesty and pride among good 
German growers to induce them not 
to sacrifice the purity of their wines 
and their highest standard to any 
merely trading reasons. The price 
of these agreeable beverages is suited 
to people of moderate means, and it 
does not exceed that of clarets and 
Burgundies, with the exception of 
the very low stuff of the former 
denomination, sold very cheap. To 
those of our readers who are dis- 
posed to try them, we shall reverse 
the celebrated advice given by 
Punch to people about to marry, 
with the recommendation of losing 
no time about it this hot weather. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MYLES ‘‘ COUNTS HIS CHICKENS.” 


THE telegram announcing the dan- 
gerous illness of Edith’s grandfather, 
which had called her so suddenly 
and so unexpectedly away, had 
reached the Vellums’ about an hour 
after she and Myles had set out for 
the meet. Mrs, Vellum, to whom 
the telegram was addressed, imme- 
diately despatched the car which 
had brought it, in quest of her young 
friend, while she busied herself to 
pack up Edith’s things as speedily 
as possible—for the message had 
concluded with “ Pray let her come at 
once.” 

This grandfather was the senior 
in the manufacturing firm of Robin- 
son, Lindsay, and Co., in which 
Edith’s father was, as we have 
already said, the managing partner. 

Mr. William Robinson had a very 
delicate wife and two daughters. 
One of the latter had married Joseph 
Lindsay some eighteen years before, 
and their sole offspring was the 
beautiful girl who had touched our 
hero’s heartstrings, with a peculiar 
thrill which little Rosey—fond as he 
was of her—had never succeeded in 
imparting. Joseph Lindsay was, at 
the time when he married Miss 
Robinson, in a very humble position 
in the firm—only a foreman, in fact 
—a foreman acting as manager of 
the works. But then Mr. Robinson 
at that time was not in a very lofty 
position himself. He had com- 
menced to manufacture upon a very 
small scale indeed; but the place 
had grown and grown ; and by dint 
of industry and speculative energy, 
and with the further help of the 
rattling good times which had visited 
Belfast during the period of the 


American war, he had now become 
an exceedingly wealthy man.. And 
his son-in-law was anything but a 
poor one. But they did not, on 
this account, neglect their busi- 
ness, either of them. Mr. Robinson 
knew every folio in his ledger, and 
conducted the greater part of the 
correspondence himself: and as for 
Mr. Lindsay, it was very seldom 
that he was out of the factory. Mr. 
Robinson was a very hale man 
of sixty-five or thereabouts. He 
had married at six-and-twenty, and 
so had a grown-up granddaugh- 
ter before he was what one would 
call an old man. His son-in-law 
was only about ten years younger 
than himself, and they were more 
like two brothers than father and 
son, 

Alas! Mr. Robinson looked old 
enough now, as he lay upon the bed 
of death, scarce conscious, after an 
apoplectic seizure. It was a very 
sudden blow to that united family 
circle. Save for Mrs. Robinson’s 
constant delicacy of health, which 
was a source of anxiety to them all, 
they had never till now known what 
sorrow was. Rut their time to ex- 
perience it had arrived. And great 
would be the loss to them in a mate- 
rial, as well as in a filial and do- 
mestic point of view. Mr. Robin- 
son had always been a most tho- 
rough and acute man of business ; 
and in this he was everything to the 
firm. His son-in-law was thorough- 
ly well up in all the detail of the 
machinery and manufacture, and an 
admirable manager of work people ; 
but he had kept himself very much 
to his own meftier, and had busied 
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himself very little in the office. 
And all who have had anything to 
do with the business of manufacture 
of any kind, must know that al- 
though the routine of fabrication 
may be in the most perfect order, 
and conducted with the utmost effi- 
ciency and the strictest economy, 
all is of little avail if there is not, 
behind the scenes, a head possessed 
of that judgment and foresight need- 
ful for buying in the very ‘cheapest 
market, and selling in the very dear- 
est ; and of the tact which keeps a 
ready supply of customers always 
in hand—especially in slack times 
when stocks are wont to become 
high, and customers scarce and pick- 
some. Such a head was Mr. Robin- 
son—a head not easily to be re- 
placed. 


Edith Lindsay came in time to 


see her grandfather alive, but that 

was almost all which could be said. 
“Here is Edie, papa 

his unmarried daughter, 


dear,” said 


“ Edie has 
come to see you; open your eyes, 
dear, and look at her!” 

“ Your own Edith, darling grand- 
papa,” said the poor girl, swallowing 
down her tears with an effort, as she 
pressed the hand which lay outside 
the coverlid. She just felt a slight 
and feeble return of the pressure, 
and there was a little beckoning 
movement of the head, as though 
bidding her kiss him. A long and 
yearning kiss she imprinted on his 
forehead, then sank on her knees 
beside the bed in tearful prayer. 

Such scenes are too sad to dwell 
upon in the pages of fiction. Almost 
too sacred, Let us draw a curtain 
over this one. He died in peace. 

Poor, delicate Mrs. Robinson was 
very much shattered by this sudden 
blow ; and Miss Robinson’s spirits 
broke down sadly, till she became 
quite moody and absent, and ap- 
peared as if nothing could rouse her. 
It was settled, about a month or so 
after the funeral had taken place, 
that they should both go to the 
south of France for change of air 
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and scene, accompanied by Edith 
Lindsay who would cheer and com- 
fort them. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lindsay, having 
summoned Mr. Vellum, who was 
the legal man of business to the 
firm, albeit that he lived in a country 
town, set about arranging the affairs 
of his late father-in-law. Every- 
thing was in a most satisfactory 
state. Mr. Robinson had left a 
yearly jointure to his widow, and a 
handsome legacy to Edith, and then 
divided the remainder of his pro- 
perty between his two daughters— 
Mrs. Lindsay and Miss Robinson. 
His property consisted, in the first 
place, in his share in the concern— 
z.¢., in the factory buildings, ma- 
chinery, and stock, and workers’ 
houses ; and, secondly, in a consider- 
able amount of well-invested ready 
money. Mrs. Robinson’s jointure 
was secured by the latter. 

“ And shall you continue to work 
the place yourself, Lindsay ?” asked 
Mr. Vellum one day. 

“Well, that is a question I have 
often asked myself, without being 
quite able to reply. You see, old 
Connolly, the book-keeper, is a capi- 
tal man—as reliable as possible 
—a man whom I would trust with 
thousands—but he is getting so 
old that he might drop off at any 
moment: and, besides, he has not 
the head to manage the mercantile 
part of the business. We want some 
younger man forthat. But then, the 
young men of the present day are so 
uncertain. It is so hard to get one 
who will stick to business. They 
are all for amusing themselves— 
cricketing, pigeon-shooting, hunting, 
and what not. And then, even when 
there is nothing particular to take 
them away from the office for the 
day, they are always going “up 
street” as they call it, and having 
“nips” of sherry with Tom, Dick, 
and Harry; and even if they don't 
take enough to do them any positive 
harm, still this longing for excite- 
ment and variety—this disinclina- 
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tion to their work—is a positive 
harm in itself. When their heart 
and soul is not in what they have 
to do, I defy them to do it well. 
People are always saying that too 
much of the “shop” is a bad thing. 
So it may be—that is to say, to be 
talking nothing but “shop” when 
you are out of the “ shop ;” but if a 
place is to get on at all successfully 
and well, commend me far rather to 
a youngster who talks shop even 
when out of the shop, than to one 
who is always “thinking long,” as 
the country folks say, to get out of 
the shop when he’s in it, and when 
his whole attention and all his 
energies should be devoted to his 
business. Look at the numbers of 
important little items such a fellow 
must forget or overlook !—and little 
items, too, of the sort which go to 
make up the success of a firm. Do 


you know, I have sometimes thought 
seriously of proposing to Mrs. Ro- 


binson, on her return, to turn the 
place into a “Limited Liability” 
concern. We should then be sure 
to pick up some new blood, to get 
some young fellow with limited 
means but unlimited energy, whom, 
under my guidance and that of old 
Connolly, we could soon make into 
avery invaluable managing director.” 

“ You, of course, being another.” 

** Oh, of course! Catch me leav- 
ing my treadmill while I have health. 
It is a second nature to me. I should 
pine and die if I were to be torn 
away from my old habits here. No! 
You'll find me in the factory, so long 
as I can find some fitting man to 
relieve me in the office.” 

“Well, I’m not sure that the idea 
is not a good one,” said Mr, Vellum, 
“especially in these times when 
everybody is rushing wildly into 
business, as though it was a regular 
gold field in which any fool could 
make his fortune right off. Ifa few 
large concerns were thrown open as 
Limited Liability Companies, they 
would absorb a great deal of this 
stream, and thus be a check to that 
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headlong rage for building new fac- 
tories, which, sooner or later, must 
seriously damage the trade. And 
then, itis a pleasant thing when one 
has, after long years of toil, laid by 
a little money, to feel that one can 
keep, at any rate, a goodly portion 
of it safe from the chances and 
changes, and ups and downs, of 
trade, by letting some of the risk fall 
upon the shoulders of others who 
are dying to undergo it, and who, if 
they did not do so in company with 
you, would be doing so to a still 
greater extent on their own hook.” 

And so, after a little further chat, 
it was settled that at the end of the 
current year—which had not long 
set in—they two would again meet 
and discuss the question of “ Limited 
Liability.” 

Let us now return to our hero. 
Poor fellow! he felt blank enough 
when his pleasant and beautiful com- 
panion was so suddenly snatched 
away from him. But still more did 
he feel grieved for her—for this girl 
with whom he had so lately become 
acquainted, and who, nevertheless 
had awakened with strange rapidity, 
so intense an interest in his heart, 
which he had hitherto fancied to 
be devoted to Rosey with a feality 
which was not to be shaken. 

Rosey and Willy kept their own 
secret to themselves. By mutual 
consent not a word was to be breath- 
ed about it to mortal, not even to 
Myles, until Rosey had spoken to 
her mamma, and asked if Willy 
might formally propose to Mr. Vel- 
lum for her. And they had further 
agreed, with a mutual display of un- 
selfishness rather uncommon in 
young couples in their “ interesting” 
position, that she was not to say a 
word about it for a while, in conse- 
quence of the shock and the gloom 
which the tidings of Mr. Robinson’s 
seizure, and then of his death, had 
shed upon Rosey’s happy home, 
And even if they had not agreed to 
keep the thing a secret, Willy would 
have been shy enough about break- 
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ing the ice with Myles; for all the 
time he felt that he was stealing 
Myles’s sweetheart away, and be- 
having about as infamously as the 
viper in the fable, after Myles had 
been—though indirectly, it is true— 
the means whereby he (Willy), had 
gained a footing in the “ maison 
Vellum.” 

“ A nice, friendly act, on my part, 
to be sure !” thought Willy to him- 
self, with a slight pang of remorse ; 
and then he would console himself 
with the Shakesperian reflection 


that,— 


Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love; 


but beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms faith melted into 
blood. 

This is an accident of hourly proof! 

In short, Willy consoled himself for 
his imagined piracy of the heart he 
fancied his friend to have laid a right- 
ful, because prior claim to, by “the 
not uncommon consolation—a very 
dangerous form of excuse, by the 
way—that, after all, he was only 
doing what many a one had done 
before him, and many another would 
do it again. And furthermore, he 
said to himself that “ any man had 
a right to cut out any other man with 
any girl if he could, so long as they 
were not engaged ; and even if they 
were engaged, if he could make the 
girl like him the best, would it not 
be best that she should marry him, 
than be united to one whom she only 
liked second best ?” 

But, for all this line of argument, 
Willy felt that it would be a very 
delicate matter to break it to Myles ; 
and he thought on the whole that 
he would rather Rosey undertook 
that task than himself. Do not the 
ladies say that this is ever the way 
with men—“ always leaving the dis- 


agreeable things for ‘Hem to do ?” 
Now, the state of Myles’s feelings 

was a study in itself. 

the old song, that— 


’Tis good to be off with the old love 
Betore you are on with the new. 


It is said in 








But Myles was on a sort of neutral 
ground. He was neither off nor on, 
Rosey was his old chum, his earliest 
and, till then, his only admiration, 
Indeed, all the time that he was in 
Edith Lindsay’s presence, or think- 
ing about her—which he often did 
in her absence—he did it, so to 
speak, under protest to himself. 
Rosey was his “dear friend,” he 
would say—his “little darling pet.” 
As for Miss Lindsay, he liked her 
very much, indeed, and admired her 
very much ; and hoped that through 
life they would always be friends, 
and that he might see her constantly, 
whoever she might marry ; but he 
would not suffer himself for an in- 
stant to commit such an act of trea- 
son to Rosey as to acknowledge to 
himself that he was in love with her 
friend. He did, it is true, in some 
moments of ecstatic and slightly 
irrational day-dreaming — for the 
practical Myles actually would dream 
day-dreams when his tenderer feel- 
ings were aroused—he did, at such 
times, occasionally think it rather 
unreasonable that in this country 
men should only be allowed to 
marry ove wife. There was nothing 
in Scripture against laymen having 
two. It was only the bishops and 
clergy whom Paul said were to be 
the husbands of ove. He liked these 
two girls so much—Rosey, because 
he had known her so long, and 
Edith, because her whole nature 
seemed to harmonise so precisely 
with his own, that he thought—not 
“ how happy could I be with either!” 
but “how happy could I be with 
both f” 

THE BLUEBEARD! Fancy our 
steady old Myles arrived at this pitch 
of insanity! But such is the power 
of love! Droll sort of love, though ; 
a love for two people at once ! 

Then as the days wore on, and 
the impression left by Edith—for, as 
he had seen so very little of her, 
it had not been so ry deep—began 
to lose a little of its distinctness, he 
began to say to himself—‘ Why, 
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after all should I think of her, save 
as a beautiful dream ?—as an ideal 
to be pictured, but beyond the fate 
of mortal man to realise? Rosey is 
a dear little thing, and a man might 
goa very long way indeed before he 
could find a wife so well calculated 
to make him happy.” 

And then Myles did, now and 
then, think of the possibility of being 
taken into partnership with Mr. Vel- 
lum if he married his daughter. But 
he would as often thrust the thought 
out of his head with a feeling which 
did him honour—namely, that it way 
a profanation of his regard for Rosey 
to think of any advantage which 
might accrue to him from his union 
with her, further than the possession 
of her own sweet little self for a 
wife. 

In the midst of all these dreams 
he was one Sunday suddenly woke 
up by Rosey saying to him very 
affectionately, as they walked home 
together from church—Willy having 
taken a “little Vellum” under his 
particular wing — “ Myles, I have 
something to tell you, dear old fel- 
low ; and I hope you will be glad to 
hear it.” 

Double-hearted Myles! The first 
thought that rushed into his head 
was —“ Edith Lindsay coming back 
again!” But he chased the thought 
away, as in duty bound; for why 
should he be thinking of Edith Lind- 
say when Rosey was by his side? 

“What is it?” said he. “ If it is 
anything that pleases you, I shall be 
sure to be very much pleased indeed, 
Rosey.” 

Rosey was blushing very hard by 
this time ; and while Myles was still 
wondering, she said almost in a 
whisper, looking down—“ I’m going 
to marry Willy Lawson!” Then she 
gave a hasty look at his face to see 
how he took it. For though she 
knew, with feminine instinct, how he 
was beginning to like Edith Lindsay, 
she also knew that in those three or 
four days, during which they had 
met but in the evenings, with the 
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exception ‘of that walk to the meet 
(of the effects of which sie knew 
nothing), the liking had not time to 
grow very ripe. And she knew, too, 
how devoted Myles had been to her- 
self throughout those childish years, 
She was a wise little woman was 
Rosey, for all that she was but a 
child in Myles’s eyes. 

Myles literally gasped, he was so 
taken by surprise. Somehow, he had 
never dreamt of this at all.. And in 
those last few evenings—those of 
Edith’s visit—while all was culmi- 
nating towards the crisis brought on 
by the adventure in the hunting 
field—why, Myles, the traitor, was 
devoting himself to Edith! While 
he was poaching on the preserves 
of the Belfast admirers already al- 
luded to in a former chapter, his 
own were being netted right “ out 
of the face.” It was a truly comical 
predicament, and he did not know 
himself how or what he felt. He 
began to stammer something, when 
she relieved him of his confusion by 
saying right out—“ Myles, dear old 
fellow, you have long thought your- 
self in love with me. But I know 
better. And while I have always 
liked you very much indeed, like a 
dear brother, and, perhaps, just a 
little more, still I have never been 
really in love with you. I am in 
love now with Willy. I own it to 
you, my best friend. And Willy 
has asked me to be his, for he too 
loves me with all his heart—so, at 
least, he tells me ; and I, with all my 
heart, believe him, Won't you wish 
me joy?” 

By this time Myles had recovered 
his self-composure, and realised the 
situation. And right heartily grasp- 
ing her two hands, he said—“ Dear, 
darling little Rosey! my littie pet 
friend! With all my heart and soul 
I congratulate you, and Willy too. 
Nothing could make me happier 
than to see you made happy. And 
happy with the man of your choice,” 
he added, with just a little bit ofa 


pang. 








“Wet, I must own that I am 
rather tempted to accede to your 
wish, although, as a rule, I am very 
much averse to speculation ; and I 
firmly believe that in the long run 
the best plan is to buy for immediate 
needs, only avoiding the necessity of 
being driven to purchase at times 
when prices are outrageous.” 

“But that is all that Iam now 
urging you todo. I am not urging 
you to speculate. I only beg of you 
to lay in a stock to a sufficient 
amount to make you independent of 
the rise that is sure to follow the 
spurt which the trade must take, 
now that the war is over. Yarns 
have, as you yourself tell me, never 
in your recollection been lower than 
they are at present ; no, nor as low. 
The raw material could not possibly 
be cheaper; for the bulk of the 
year’s produce has been already sold 
by the farmers ; and we know that 
commission agents and dealers do 
not hold very large stocks. We 
know pretty well, too, that many 
mills are now spinning at a loss, and 
that there would be a recurrence to 
“short time” before the spinners 
would submit to any further abate- 
ment. So by laying in stock now to 
a considerable amount, we could not 
lose further than the interest of so 
much dormant capital, while there is, 
as I say, every prospect of our gain- 
ing considerably when a revival of 
trade comes, as it undoubtedly must 
do ere very long.” 

“You are right, Myles, I do be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Lindsay, “and 
you shall have your way. Come— 
this is your first venture, and I will 
give you a benefit. You have only 
asked me to lay in the modest amount 
of twelve thousand bundles. What 
do yousay to my going in for sixty 
thousand ?” 

“Why, you rather take my breath 
away, sir ; that is indeed speculating ; 
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and.it is more than I dared to sug- 
gest, although it is my belief that we 
should be perfectly safe in the ven- 
ture. But we should go cautiously 
to work, and negotiate in different 
quarters simultaneously, or we shall 
be raising the market against our- 
selves before we have time to com- 
plete our arrangements.” 

“Never fear! it will be easy 
enough to manage all that. So let 
us drink another glass of claret to 
the success of our venture—and then 
we will join the ladies. Remember 
—a third of the profits, if any, shall 
be yours.” 

“Oh no, Mr. Lindsay ; I have no 
right to expect anything, I only give 
my best advice, as in duty bound.” 

“But I say, ‘Oh yes!’ and do 
not think of thanking me: it would 
only be what you’d deserve.” 

While Mr. Lindsay and Myles 
O’Loughlin are discussing their final 
glass of claret, let us briefly inform 
our readers how our hero came to 
be seated in the snug dining-room of 
the first-named gentleman, and dis- 
coursing with him upon the purchase 
of yarn stock. 

We have already endeavoured to 
delineate—though, we fear, some- 
what lamely—the undecided con- 
dition in which Myles’s heart ex- 
hibited itself when for the first time 
he heard the announcement of 
Rosey’s and Willy’s mutual attach- 
ment, and of their engagement to 
each other. 

Fascinated by the many charms 
of an affectionate and very loveable 
little girl, with whom he had lived 
on terms of the closest intimacy 
since he and she had budded into 
man and womanhood together, he 
had fancied himself thoroughly in 
love with her, until Edith Lindsay 
appeared upon the scene to rival her 
in his affections. And even then, 
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that although each time that he saw 
her a chord was touched in his 
heart that had never vibrated before, 
still that chord had not had time to 
swell, and ring out as the key-note 
of his existence. It had died away 
again, leaving only upon his mind 
the vague sense of an exquisite plea- 
sure experienced fora moment. It 
was true that he had seen her twice 
within a twelvemonth ; yet he might 
never chance to see her again—cer- 
tainly it was more than possible that 
he might never see her as Edith 
Lindsay again. So charming and 
lovely a girl, with such prospects, 
too, as the only child of a rich manu- 
facturer, was not likely to remain 
long unmarried; and he—he, the 
humble cobbler’s son, although he 
had dreamt of aspiring to the hand 
of Rosey Vellum, at whose home he 
had been so long on intimate terms 
—could not for a moment dream of 
any contingency which would place 
him in a similar position in the 
Lindsay family. 

And yet here he was now—a 
twelvemonth later—domesticated in 
the “ maison Lindsay” much in the 
same way as he had been domesti- 
cated in the “ maison Vellum.” And 
Rosey—good little creature that she 
was—had helped not a little to bring 
about this result. And the way of 
it was as follows :— 

Myles had actually “worn the 
willow” after Rosey’s marriage. His 
little chum—his reality—had been 
taken away from him. He had to 
console him the dream of Edith 
Lindsay ; but then it was but a 
dream. And Edith was not even at 
the wedding; for, as we have al- 
ready heard, she had gone abroad 
with her grandmother and aunt 
shortly after her grandfather’s death. 

“The chances are I shall never 
see her again,” thought he, dole- 
fully; “‘but I shall be constantly 
seeing little Rosey supremely happy 
with the man who has cut me out, 
and shall thus be reminded the more 
vividly of my own loneliness!” 


“Never mind!” he would add to 
himself, “is not Rosey happy ? and 
what should I desire more than her 
happiness? And if Edith Lindsay 
should marry some Belfast magnate, 
she, too, would be happy ; for I know 
she is not the girl to marry a man 
she did not love. So what more 
can I desire? Is it not sufficient 
for me to be made happy by the re- 
flected happiness of those whom I 
love? And who am J, that I 
should think of marrying at all—I 
who have not a penny to bless my- 
self with, and no prospects, save 
those I may make by aid of my 
brains? There are Rosey and Willy 
as happy in the old horsedealer’s 
house as folk ina fairy tale. And 
what a very snug little place she has 
made of it even in this short time ! 
But where could / have taken Rosey 
to? Or whither could I take Edith 
Lindsay? I must be content to be 
a solitary bachelor this many’s the 
yearto come. Heigho! It’sa hard 
lot to live without a loving chum 
when one had begun to realise what 
such a life might be !” Whether 
this reflection had reference to Rosey 
or to Edith, or to both, we cannot 
say. Perhaps Myles could hardly 
have told us himself. 

So Myles tried to make himself 
happy as well as he could, sticking 
to business more closely than ever. 
But he often looked absent and sad, 
and out of his element when he came 
to the Sunday evening gathering at 
the Vellums’. And good little Rosey, 
as we have said, felt for her old 
chum, and felt, moreover, that, as 
she had been the innocent producer 
of one void in his existence, she 
would endeavour to fill up another 
if she could. Well did she know 
that in his heart there had been two 
cells, so to speak—not one. And 
she saw a prospect of so filling one 
of the two that it would expand and 
grow till all the space existent there 
should be occupied, and the place 
which had been vacated for ever 
through her own defection should 
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be a void nolonger. She had heard 
her father and mother talking over 
Mr. Lindsay’s plan for turning his 
business into Limited Liability, she 
had heard how Mr. Lindsay con- 
sidered it of the most vital im- 
portance to find some trustworthy 
person who would have the ability 
as well as the conscientiousness and 
steadiness requisite for the super- 
intendence of his counting-house. 
And so, one day, she said quietly to 
her father—“ Why not suggest Myles 
to him, papa? I am sure he would 
be just the one to suit him. His 
powers of application are such that 
he would not be long in mastering 
the details of the business, when 
he had always at his elbow so trusty 
and tried a man as the old book- 
keeper you have spoken of. And 
papa,” she added, with some hesita- 
tion, and a blushing face, “ I don’t 
think Myles is as happy now here as 
he was ; and I feel that Iam, in a 
measure, to blame for it. Though I 
did not jilt him, you know, papa ; 
for I know somebody that he likes 
better than he ever liked me; aye, 
and he liked her before he knew 
‘that I cared for Willy !” 

“Nay, my pet, I know you did 
mot jilt Myles. It was only my 
little dream that you should like the 
lad some day well enough to marry 
him. But you and your mother 
both begging me in favour of Willy 
were too many forme. Especially 
when Myles himself came to your 
aid, and, as soon as you had in- 
formed him of your proposal, came 
to me and spoke up so loyally for 
his friend, and assured me how nice, 
and sterling, and good he was be- 
hind my back as well as before my 
face, and begged me to make 
you happy by withdrawing my 
©pposition to your union with 
Willy.” 

“Dear old Myles!” said Rosey 
half to herself, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“But what do you know, my, 
sapient little madam, about Myles 
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liking somebody else ?” asked her 
mother. “Has he been making 
any confidences to you, or to Willy? 
or has the ‘somebody else’ been 
making any? And who may she be, 
if you please ?” 

“‘ Nobody has told me, and yet I 
know; but I must not tell till I 
know more certainly. So don’t ask 
me, mammy dear !” 

“Well, little mystery, I won't.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Vellum was pon- 
dering over his daughter’s sugges- 
tion respecting Myles, and the firm 
of Robinson, Lindsay, & Co. The 
idea had never struck him before, 
but he thought it an excellent one, 
although it did emanate from that 
“childish” feminine brain. Myles 
would be just the young man for the 
place. It was true that he could ill 
spare him himself. But he did feel, 
that by Rosey’s marriage to Willy, 
and the consequent overthrow of 
his pet project—whereby she was to 
have married Myles, and Myles was 
to become his partner—that youth 
had been rather hardly treated. For 
he had made quite a son of our hero 
by anticipation ; and, his own mind 
being continually bent on having 
him as a son-in-law, he had, he felt 
sure, often said things to him which 
must have raised his expectations 
unduly. It was true that it was still 
open to him to take Myles into 
partnership whenever his proba- 
tionary term came to anend. But 
then that must be as junior to Willy, 
who, although he was his son-in-law, 
was, he must own, assuredly Myles’s 
inferior in business capacity. So 
great was his’ regard for Myles that 
he did not wish to place him in this 
position. And then again, there was 
scarcely business enough in that 
small country town for a partnership 
of three. To have as partner a son- 
in-law who would succeed to the 
business in its entirety was one 
thing ; to have a third who was no 
relation was another, and would, he 
felt, be inconvenient, great though 
his regard was for Myles. 
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But, then, would he be fitted for 
the post in question, in the firm of 
Robinson, Lindsay, and Co.? It 
would be years perhaps before he 
would be sufficiently as well up in 
all the details of the counting-house 
to be able to take a leading position 
therein : but then all that was wanted 
was to have some one at the side 
of old Connolly to sustain his 
authority, and to be gradually learn- 
ing from him, until such time as it 
would be needful for him to take 
his place. 

Fancy Myles, the cobbler’s son, 
being the one to sustain the old man’s 
authority over young men whose 
fathers would scarce have conde- 
scended to nodto Myles’s father! But 
if he offered Myles’s services to Mr. 
Lindsay, Mr. Vellum did not intend 
that our hero should go there merely 
as “his father’s son,” a youth de- 
pendant on the favour of patrons : 
he intended that he should go on his 
own foundation, as a young man of 
unusual energy-and ability, who was 
worthy of being placed in the pro- 
spective position of junior partner— 
4.é, that he should go upon the 
understanding that he was to be 
raised to this distinction as soon as 
he had sufficiently qualified himself 
for it. This was on the supposition 
that the firm would not be “ floated” 
on the “ Limited Liability ” principle. 
For since the conversation recorded 
‘in our last chapter, Mr. Vellum and 
Mr. Lindsay had written several 
letters to each other on that subject, 
the upshot of which had been that 
the “ Limited Liability ” idea had 
fallen into the background. “ Every- 
body was rushing into it and it would 
‘be overdone,"—Mr. Lindsay had 
written towards the end of the twelve 
months he had allotted to himself 
for thinking it over—“ and then it 
necessitated the publication of one’s 
half-yearly accounts and _balance- 
sheets for the perusal and information 
of every inquisitive chatterbox on 
*Change. And after all, the Board 
of directors necessitated by law was 
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such a farce—a pack of men who 
did not, or could not know a-bit 
about the matters they had to decide 
on, save and except what they could 
pick up at their monthly meetings 
by dint of any stray piece of shrewd- 
ness they might chance to possess, 
And then every emp/oyé had to go 
by some swell appellation hitherto 
unheard of; and instead of being 
paid with a modest fay, they must 
all have sa/aries, and salaries which 
were no joke, too, in respect to their 
amounts.” The only thing which 
made Mr. Lindsay loth to relinquish 
the idea was, that it might be the 
means of bringing some new blood 
into the firm ; and this he felt was 
of far more importance than a mere 
influx of cash, for all that he would 
have been glad to enable the ladies 
to withdraw a part of their stake, and 
invest in something less precarious, 
even if less profitable. 

It was just after Mr. Vellum had 
received a letter to that effect that 
Rosey said—‘ Why not offer him 
Myles?” And Mr. Vellum thought 
this rather a bright idea on Rosey’s 
part, and did offer him Myles. The 
reader may guess that Myles made 
no demur, when, upon Mr, Lindsay’s 
writing to say that he would like to 
see something of the young man 
before making any reply, Mr. Vellum 
told Myles that he was about to send 
him to Belfast, to audit the books of 
the firm of Robinson and Lindsay, 
in behalf of his clients, Mrs. and 
Miss Robinson, whose shares had to 
be apportioned in pursuance of the 
late Mr. Robinson’s will. 

Myles had not at this time an idea 
of the change which his friend and 
employer had in store for him, he 
had not a notion that he was merely 
going to be “trotted out.” One 
thing he did know, however, and that 
was that he would see Edith. Rosey 
hastened to impart to him the fact 
that his friend had some time since 
returned from the Continent, and 
that he was to “ be sure to give 
her lots of love from her when 
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he saw her, as he was certain to 
do.” 

Cautious Mr. Lindsay had allowed 
Myles to take up his quarters at an 
hotel, at the outset ; and had waited 
till after their first interview to ask 
him to come in that evening and 
dine with them. With a beating 
heart Myles accepted the invitation. 
With a heart beating harder still, he 
awaited the opening of the drawing- 
room door after his somewhat early 
arrival, and then, oh the joy, when 
Edith was the first to enter, and 
when she greeted him with a hearti- 
ness which showed that, at any rate, 
her feelings of cordiality towards him 
had not abated in the twelve months’ 
interval which had elapsed since last 
they had met! Myles felt his whole 
being pervaded by an indescribable 
thrill of happiness, which more than 
compensated for all the dolours 
which he had been experiencing in 
the interval. Throughout the even- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay, unknown 
to him, were sitting in judgment 
upon him, and the verdict was deci- 
dedly in his favour ; for some time 
ere he rose to go, Mr. Lindsay, after 
a little whisper with his wife, had 
said—“ Mr. O’Loughlin, it is a pity 
that you should stay all alone at an 
hotel during the few days of your 
stay in Belfast. Come and take a 
bed with us. We'll make you as 
comfortable as we can.” 

Happy Myles! to be sleeping un- 
der the same roof with his fancy’s 
queen ! 

Had that queen said much about 
him to her parents beforehand? She 
had not. She was, strange to say, 
very shy and reserved about him. 
When they had asked her, previous 
to his coming, to tell them some- 
thing about him, as they had heard 
her speak of having met him at the 
Vellums’, she had merely said—striv- 
ing to assume an air of unconscious- 


ness, and yet feeling an unaccount- 


able palpitation at her heart as she 
did so—that “ he was very gentle- 
manlike, amiable, and agreeable, and 
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that the Vellums all liked him very 
much,” 

The upshot of the “ trotting out” 
was a letter to Mr. Vellum,a few 
days after Myles’s return to Y——, 
in which Mr. Lindsay said—“ I like 
your protégé excessively : so, I may 
add, do the ladies. He seems very 
clear-headed and business-like ; and 
I really believe that he would prove 
an acquisition in our office. To tell 
the truth, I had felt rather disposed 
at first to discount your enthusiasm 
in his behalf, and set a great deal of 
it down to the friendly regard you 
had conceived for him. But now I 
feel quite disposed to take him at 
your estimate, and shall be very glad 
if you will diplomatically propose to 
him that he should come here for a 
while, say as my confidential clerk, 
with the option on either side to put 
an end to the arrangement at the 
end of three or six months, in case 
it was not found to suit. You have 
already kindly said that you would 
take him back, if does not get on 
here in accordance with our expecta- 
tions.” 

The six months had passed and 
gone. ‘There was no desire on Mr. 
Lindsay’s part to put an end to the 
arrangement ; and we may be very 
sure that Myles had no such desire. 
His whole heart and soul was in his 
business. He was a good book- 
keeper before he went there. That 
he had a natural turn for “ bargain- 
ing” isa fact which the reader—if 
he remembers the little episode of 
“the lot for thruppence” in Myles’s 
early days—will have been already 
aware of, And this propensity served: 
him in good stead whenever it fell 
to his lot to have to discuss with Mr. 
Lindsay and old Corrigan—who was 
nominal manager of the counting- 
house department — questions re- 
specting the policy of buying or sell- 
ing. It was during the evening 
which followed one of these discus- 
sions that the conversation took 
place between Mr. Lindsay and 
Myles over their claret, which has. 
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been related at the commencement 
of this chapter. 

We shall not accompany the gentle- 
men into the drawing room. For 
we have not a mind to narrate love 
scenes. We have already given it as 
our opinion that tender passages be- 
tween two accordant hearts can be 
better imagined than described. 
While, on the one hand, the mere 
fact of being in the room with some 
people for whom you may have un- 
luckily conceived an aversion, and 
the annoyance of their inharmonious 
ways of talking and acting, tends to 
set your back up, and make you 
positively miserable, as though you 
were constantly hearing discordant 
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notes of music; so, on the other 
hand, it is a positive delight to be 
nerely in the company of others 
with whom your nature harmonises, 
to hear from them an occasional re- 
mark, even if it be on some trivial 
matter, and to meet from time to 
time the reciprocating glance of the 
loving eye through which heart 
flashes forth to heart its electric 
message of sweet accord! If this 
sympathetic feeling causes a positive 
sensation of happiness to be felt by 
us when in the company of ordinary 
friends, what must Myles’s sensa- 
tions have been each blissful even- 
ing that he passed in the society of 
Edith Lindsay ? 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘*‘ REVENONS A NOS MOUTONS.” 


In three months’ time from the 
purchase of the 60,000 bundles of 
yarn, prices had risen fully a shilling 
a bundle, and not a hank had yet 
been touched ; for the old stock was 
not out. This far exceeded all 
Myles’s expectations. A rise of 6d. 
was all that he had suffered himself 
in his most sanguine moments to 
dream of. Threepence would have 
satisfied him—not so much on ac- 
count of the modest amount of 
profit which it would have realised, 
but chiefly because it was his first 
attempt at forming an independent 
judgment upon trade prospects ; 
and he was playing for a higher 
stake than the mere pecuniary gain. 
He had fixed his eye upon the part- 
nership as the only way in which 
he could hope to aspire to the hand 
of Edith Lindsay. Mr. Vellum had 
never told him that he too had fixed 
his eye on this partnership as Myles’s 
future destiny. Nor had Rosey 
breathed to any one save Willy that 
the partnership and subsequent 
union with Edith had been her day- 
dream for her friend. Both father 
and daughter had confidence in the 
young man’s abilities, and in the 


“ natural fitness of things,” and both 
felt that events would take their 
course if only the stone were once 
set a-rolling. 

What a pity it is that more people 
in the world, amongst those who 
have it in their power to exert a 
little beneficial influence in behalf 
of their friends, do not act upon 
the principle by which Rosey and 
her father were actuated! Plant a 
healthy tree in a congenial soil, and 
it will give you no further trouble ; ; 
it will grow while you are sleeping, 
until at last it takes up a grand posi- 
tion, and spreads its graceful and 
sheltering branches far and wide. 
For our part we can conceive no 
greater luxury than that of searching 
and finding out youths endowed 
with natural ability, placing them, 
when practicable, in positions where 
they can get their foot upon the first 
rung of the ladder of advancement, 
and there leaving them to push 
away upon their upward course, 
keeping on them merely a quietly- 
observant eye from a distance. Do 
not pet such youths, or “ make in- 
terest for them.” By so doing you 


would be sure to enervate their 
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energies, and paralyse that grand 
spirit of self-dependence which alone 
can ensure them real and lasting 
success. Just be satisfied with 
taking them up from the smothering 
shades under which their natural 
robustness is dwindling, and planting 
them out in favourable soil; and 
then leave them to themselves, and 
go and search out others such as 
them for similar treatment. Be as- 
sured that if they have the right 
stuff in them, they will grow while 
you are sleeping, or while, at any 
rate, you are not heeding them save 
from afar, and are leaving them thus 
to shift manfully for themselves. 

A thousand pounds! That was 
Myles’s share in the profits of the 
60,000 bundles. 

“TI wish I might be allowed to 
put it into the concern,” said Myles 
to Mr. Lindsay, “ and to become one 
of the Co.” 

“ That you shall in welcome, my 
boy ; and I hope the sum will soon 
augment,” said Mr. Lindsay, heartily. 

It must not be supposed that all 
this time Myles was neglecting his 
parents. He had been helping them 
largely out of his earnings ; and his 
good friend Squire Heartman had 
been helping them too, in a different 
way. The Squire wasa politic man, 
and always had an eye for future 
contingencies. “Some of these 
days” (he had mused to himself) 
“ that boy will be marrying a wife in 
avery different position to that in 
which he was born. But fancy his 
bringing a refined and educated wife 
to such a hole as that in which I 
first found him; even though she 
were but to come for an hour’s visit. 
She would be disgusted to death! 
The “ Lady of Lyons” would be a 
joke to her. I must rub up this old 
couple somehow. ‘That nephew who 
lives with them is not a bad little 
chap. He has quite ceased to be a 
little savage during his two years’ 
training at my school. Now, old 


O!Loughlin suffers so much from 
articular rheumatism that his hands 
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are almost disabled from working at 
his last. There is a snug little eight- 
acre farm just fallen in, with a good 
stone cottage on it which might be 
made into a very presentable dwell- 
ing-place at a very slight outlay. 
One could make nothing of their 
present mud cabin and two acres of 
ground. The old woman and the 
nephew between them will be quite 
able to till the additional land ; and 
I'll make the lad turn to account the 
lessons he has learnt in the agricul- 
tural class, and make a very trim 
place of it. This, indeed, shall be 
the condition on which I'll give it to 
them. Everything will have to be 
so advanced and civilised about the 
little place, that it will not put Myles 
to the blush whenever he comes to 
visit them there. And as he, good 
lad, sends his father £20 every year, 
the old fellow may be well content 
to confine himself to such light work 
as his crippled hand will com- 
fortably admit of, and such as will 
keep him pleasantly occupied.” 

The good squire carried out all 
his projects for the comfort and civi- 
lisation of the O’Loughlin family. 
The cottage was slated, its kitchen 
floor was tiled, and the bed-rooms 
were boarded. Double lattice-win- 
dows took the place of the small 
apertures which had orignally served 
to make darkness visible within. 
Roses were trained up the outer 
walls, and a garden of herbs and 
flowers and a gravelled “ street” 
were made to take the place of a 
filthy pool and the rugged and muddy 
causeway which used to disfigure the 
front. ‘The fields were drained, the 
hedges were squared and neatly 
quicked, the thistles and ragweeds 
were banished. The sow was ruth- 
lessly condemned to confinement in 
her own stye ; and not a duck or a 
hen was permitted to enter the kit- 
chen on any pretext whatever. All 
this was not brought about in a day, 
but in course of time it was brought 
about, the more easily, perhaps, be- 
cause the old people themselves felt 
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that now that their son was a “gentle- 
man,” they must really strive to hold 
a position more worthy of his, lest 
he should come home some day and 
feel ashamed of them. 

And it was surprising how little it 
cost to effect all these reforms, after 
the expense of slating and flooring, 
and glazing had been defrayed by 
the squire. Irish country people 
are always saying—‘ The poor can’t 
do this, and the poor can’t do that;” 
But the condition of an Irish cot- 
tage has nothing to do with the 
poverty of the inmates, It is all a 
matter of taste and _ self-respect. 
When will the eyes of our peasantry 
be open to the fact that they con- 
demn themselves solely by their 
careless, slovenly ways, to an ex- 
istence but little removed from bar- 
barism ? If they had fixity of tenure, 
and their land at a shilling an acre, 
it would be just as bad. Would 


that our landlords would take a 
mania for estate improvement—that 
it would become a “rage” with 
them, as horse-racing, yachting, 
cattle-breeding, and such like have 
at times been a “rage” with some 
of them, communicating itself from 
one to another, and so engrossing 
them that they would grudge no 
expense to carry out their object. 
If this were to happen, their efforts 
would surely succeed at last in break- 
ing in upon the inveterately slovenly, 
and half- barbarous habits of too 
many of their tenants. For the 
reform needs outlay on the part of 
the landlord, without which all his 
preaching—even if he gave himself 
the trouble to preach—would be in 
vain, People who are utterly in the 
dark need the light of example as 
well as the awakening voice of 
precept. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘© AND THEY LIVED HAPPY EVER AFTER.” 


“On, what a delightful house ! 
How pretty everything is, and in 
what good taste! It must have been 
such a luxury to be able to furnish, 
and all that, exactly as you liked, 
and so have everything to your mind! 
And your chimney pieces! I do so 
admire these chimney pieces ! Where 
did you manage to get those beauti- 
ful marbles ?” 

“They are all Irish marbles, 
Rosey dear. Myles has a perfect 
Jurore for everything that is Irish. 
Everything in the house has been 
done by native workmen and with 
native material so far as could be. 
You see we have even a carved black 
oak sideboard in our little dining- 
room. And those busts, and that 
little statuette in the bay window, 
and those oil paintings of Killarney 
and Connemara, they areall the work 
of Irish artists. And I hope you 
will allow, too, that the pictures are 
not daubs, 


*‘ Anything but daubs, dear Edie. 
Indeed I know that neither you nor 
your spouse could bear to see any- 
thing about you that was not perfect 
of its kind, no matter how Irish it 
might be. But how nice it must be 
to be so rich, and to be able to buy 
everything that you fancy! And 
how doubly delightful when you can 
feel all the time that you are not 
doing it selfishly, but that you are 
helping to encourage and to deve- 
lope native art.” 

“Indeed,” said Edith, “I often 
think to myself what a country this 
might be with its natural produc- 
tions, and the quick genius of its 
people, if we only had a race of 
wealthy men of taste like the Floren- 
tine merchants in the days of the 
Medicis to foster and feed the fine 
arts amongst us by that which after 
all is the most practical form of 
encouragement,—paying well for 
that which is worth paying for. 
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Here we have dormant genius un- 
developed, and natural beauties, and 
natural productions wasting their 
sweetness upon desert air! The 
talents of our people, and the capa- 
bilities of our land are like a loving 
couple, longing to be united to each 
other, yet unable to marry for lack 
of the means. What a _ beautiful 
offspring they might produce, if our 
country could only produce a suffi- 
ciency of magnates blessed with the 
means, and the taste, and the pa- 
triotism needful to ensure for this 
devoted pair that endowment with- 
out which their union cannot be 
effected |” 

Romantic readers. we have played 
you a shabby trick. We have 
skipped the final courtship of Myles 
and Edith ; we have left you to ima- 
gine all the ups and downs which 
occurred before the happy day of 
their union. They have now been 
married some three years, although 
this is Rosey Lawson’s first visit to 
her old friends since that auspicious 
event took place. 

Fortune has smiled favourably on 
the firm, which is now doing busi- 
ness under the name of Lindsay, 
O'Loughlin, and Son, the “Son” 
being a miniature Myles, who was 
taken into partnership on the first 
anniversary of his natal day; Mrs. 
and Miss Robinson having with- 
drawn their share, and quietly in- 
vested it in the funds, their divi- 
dends wherefrom reach a figure by 
no means small or contemptible. 

The foregoing conversation took 
place on the afternoon of Rosey’s 
and Willy’sarrival. Willy had gone 
down to the office to look for Myles, 
whom, as it was a Saturday, he 
found just locking up his drawers 
and safe for the day, although it was 
as yet early. 

“On Monday I'll show you over 
the works, old fellow! And to- 


morrow afternoon you won't, I’m 
sure, mind accompanying Edith and 
me in a round which we invariably 
make. 


Our workpeople almost all 
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live about us here, in houses which 
we have built for them ourselves; 
and every Sunday afternoon we visit 
some half dozen or so of families, 
They generally know our beat, and 
we are sure to find everyone in 
wherever we go, old and young, 
aithough, as a rule, it is a great day 
for walks out into the country with 
sweethearts, These visits enable us 
and our people to know each other 
intimately, and they often consult us 
on their private affairs. And then 
Edith always knows who is sick and 
ailing ; and now and then we have 
little confidential complaints of lads 
who have a tendency to be scamp- 
ish or wild; and one is enabled, by 
a little timely advice, to pull them 
up before they go too far for recla- 
mation.” 

“How delightful it all sounds!” 
exclaimed Willy. “It is like a little 
model republic, with you for its king, 
and your beautiful Edith for its 
queen! But tell me! I have heard 
that some of the workers’ houses in 
the suburbs of Belfast are filthy 
holes. Ofcourse you have reformed 
all that—you could not fail to do so 
when you take such an interest in 
them; but you must have found it 
an Augzean business !” 

“True enough, but we have 
effected that reform pretty thorough- 
ly, we flatter ourselves. Whenever 
I found all other means fail for 
touching their sensibilities about the 
dirt and untidiness, I used to hold 
up to them my own case, and tell 
them what a dirty, ragged little cad 
I used once to be myself ; and what 
a pigstye I used to live in. And 
that always interests them vastly. 
And then I would say to them— 
‘Well, if you can’t all have my good 
luck, and get to be partners in large 
firms, and marry beautiful princesses, 
still you can easily get to be just as 
snug as if you were ladies and gen- 


-tlemen, in a small and modest way. 


A clean family, in a clean house, 
well equipped with books and pic- 
tures, with perhaps a musical in - 
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ment or so, need not envy the 
wealthiest inthe land. Their enjoy- 
ment of refined though simple plea- 
‘sures, when the day’s work is done, 
will be as keen as that of any one 
could be.’” 

“Myles, there’s just one question 
—nay, two, which I want very much 
to ask you before we join the ladies, 
if you won’t think it a liberty. May 
we take a turn round this charming 
little garden of yours which we have 
just entered ?” 

“ By all means !” 

“T want very much to know how 
you got over the religious difficulty 
when you married. Are you still a 
Roman Catholic, and what do you 
intend your children to be ?” 

“My dear Willy, I will answer 
your questions gladly, though I can- 
not do so very briefly, because I 
should like to tell you all about 
the matter. When we were about 
to marry, my ‘ clargy’ as we used to 
call them in the country, actually 
began to insist that Edith should 
turn Roman Catholic before they 
would permit me to marry her. I 
said, that could not be, because I 
knew her to be a most conscientious 
Protestant. They said it must be, 
and that unless she would consent 
to join the Church the marriage 
could not take place. They would 
mot ask her, they said, to affect to 
‘believe anything which she was not 
«convinced of in her conscience, but 
‘join the Church she mus¢, Well my 
blood got up a little at this insisting ; 
and I said warmly, that ‘ that sort of 
ordering might be all very well with 
Myles O’Loughlin, the cobbler’s 
son ; but that it would not do with 
Myles O’Loughlin, of Robinson, 
Lindsay, & Co.,’ (it was still the old 
company then, you know,)—‘I 


would force my wife to nothing 
against her will,’ I said, ‘for I 
would consider it a cowardly and 
unmanly thing to take advantage of 
ithe love that I had won from her 
for myself, to ask her to do, for the 
‘sake of marrying me, a thing which 
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in her heart I knew she could not 
approve of! ‘I should be sorry,’ I 
added, ‘not.to be married in my 
own Church as well as in the Protes- 
tant one ; but I should consider our 
union fully blessed by Heaven, if 
only the one ceremony were per- 
formed.’ Well, their reverences— 
for two of them came to visit me on 
this important and momentous ques- 
tion, and one was our bishop’s right- 
hand man—made a strategical move- 
ment hereupon; in other words, 
they executed a skilful retreat ; at- 
tempting to bargain that the chil- 
dren should be brought up as 
Roman Catholics. ‘I am_ sorry,’ 
said I, ‘that I cannot satisfy your 
reverences there either. I have 
such confidence in the truly religious 
sentiments of her who is to be my 
wife and the mother of our children, 
if we are to be blessed with any, that 
I would not for the world remove 
those children from her entire in- 
fluence. She shall be their instruc- 
tress until they come to years of dis- 
cretion to judge for themselves. I 
shall merely ask her to confine her- 
self in her teachings to those com- 
mon truths of Christianity in which 
we are all agreed, truths which, in 
my humble opinion, suffice for the 
salvation of any one. I shall ask 
her to say nothing to them against 
the distinctive tenets which I profess, 
and I, in my turn, do not mean to 
say anything to them in behalf of 
those tenets.” 

“Well—and how did they take 
that ?” 

“ Why, they said that they hoped 
that my friends would pray to the 
Virgin night and day for my be- 
nighted soul, and with the hope that 
light might at length shine in upon 
my darkness, they would leave me 
for the present. ‘The marriage cere- 
mony, I need not add, was performed 
at chapel as well as at church.” 

“ Well, Myles, you are, as I always 
thought you, a very liberal Roman 
Catholic. But I had hoped that 
you would have gone further still, 
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I had hoped that Edith’s earnest 
influence ”"—— 
“ My dear Willy”—said Myles, 
interrupting him—‘ Edith and I 
suffer but little difference to exist be- 
tween us on the score of religion. 
She reads to our little household a 
chapter of the New Testament, and 
some of the prayers used at your 
church, before breakfast every morn- 
ing, and I am never absent. Only 
on Sundays are we separated in our 
religion during the hours of divine 
service. And even then, though we 
worship at different altars, our hearts 
are together : aye, and our souls too. 
I may be what my people would 
call a very bad Roman Catholic, 
Willy, and yet I have no intention of 
leaving the Church I have been bred 
and born in. I have to thank that 
Church for training me up in a reli- 
gious earnestness which your Church 
—excuse me for saying so—seems 
to fail in training her children in. 
If many Protestants are really pious, 
and show the sincerity of their faith 
by a hearty willingness to give up 
“self” for their religion and itsduties, 
I consider it to be merely accidental 
that they are so. They owe it to 
some chance (perhaps I ought to say, 
some frovidential) awakening, or to 
their happening to have pious parents 
who, you must own, are scarce com- 
modities, But the Church to which 
I belong, even admitting that there 
are errors in its belief, a matter which 
is open to argument, has a system of 
discipline which yours, as a whole, 
does not possess. If we err in the 
direction of a too great reliance on 
our own good works (and I don’t 
think you will find so many of us 
doing so as some of you fancy), you 
Protestants err in a still more dan- 
gerous direction, in thinking that 
what you call your “ Faith ” will save 
you—a lazy, idle faith which gives 
itself no trouble, whatsoever, and 
bears no fruit in nine cases out of 
ten. Priding yourselves on your 
Bible learning, you seem to forget 
that the Bible has told you that “a 
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tree is known by its fruits ;” you, as. 
a body, cannot compare with the 
Roman Catholics, as a body, for acts. 
of charity, self-sacrifice, devotion, or 
true self-denying love for Mother 
Church. Nay, priding yourselves as. 
yo do, on your superior love for 
your Saviour, not one of you keep. 
His natal day as a day of religious 
joy and pious thankfulness ; and last, 
not least, the great bulk of you almost 
entirely neglect the great Sacrament 
which He so solemnly ordained ! 
While accusing our priesthood of 
withholding from the laity ove of the 
sacred elements, how many of your 
laity entirely, or almost entirely, with- 
hold doth elements from themselves /* 

“ Indeed Myles, I must confess: 
that you speak too truly. But I 
believe that this recent Act which 
has disestablished our Church will, 
much as it has been reviled by Pro- 
testants, tend ultimately, while pass- 
ing us through the fire of adversity, 
to infuse more heart and soul, and 
more reality, into our religion.” 

“ God grant that it may!” said 
Myles. “ For I confess to you that 
I believe you have the truth really 
on your side, if your careless, Rome- 
hating Protestants, would not stifle 
the truth by their unpardonable neg- 
lect of its Mission. When once I 
see Protestants, as a body, diving the 
real Christian life, and led to do so 
by the direct and vitalised ministra- 
tions of their Church, I really cannot 
see what there could be to hinder 
me from joining you, and sharing in 
profession, as I now do in heart, the 
pure Christian belief of my beloved 
Edith !” 

* 


* . 


POSTCRIPT. 

Let no one say that the transform- 
ation of Myles from a ragged spal- 
peen into a refined and educated 
gentleman is forced and unnatural. 


_ We ourselves have the privilege of 


knowing a Myles, every inch a gentle- 
man, and as refined in his artistic 
tastes. One day we chanced to re- 
mark to a friend respecting him— 
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“Who would not fancy that there 
was ‘blue blood’ there?” “ And 
yet,” replied our friend, “he has, in 
his boyhood, carried home my new 
boots from his father’s shop.” 

We have been accused by a 
Roman Catholic of writing of his 
creed with bigotry. The Protestant 
reader may possibly complain that 


we have written of Rometoo tenderly. 
We have striven, at any rate, to write 
fairly. We do not desire to write or 
to think a bit more harshly of the 
Papal system than “JANus” writes, 
and he isa Roman Catholic. Per- 
haps, indeed, we should find it diffi- 
cult to be more severe in dealing 
with this topic than he is! 


O FLOWERS! O BIRDS! O BROOKS! 


O FLowers! that strew the wood’s dim ways, 
O Birds! that warble loving lays, 

O Brooks ! that prattle o’er the sand ; 

If grief and care would flee away, 

Ye still might lead me by the hand 

To haunts and scenes of former days— 
Wood, grove, and glen, where fairies stray 
When moonlight silvers sea and shore, 
And soft winds ripple brook and stream. 

O Flowers! O Birds! O Brooks ! I dream 
With a heart happy as of yore ; 

I’ll roam dim woodlands nevermore, 
When summer sits ’neath spreading tree, 
Flower-crown’d and singing merrily. 


J. F. 








In a former paper’ we have seen 
how criminals in France are prose- 
cuted and convicted. To-day we 
shall describe how and by what 
means they are discovered, tracked, 
and arrested; and we shall give a 
brief account of those agents of 
justice whose duty it is to protect 
society from the depredations and 
violence of malefactors. 

The first division of the Prefecture 
of Police, to which is entrusted the 
preservation of the life and property 
of the inhabitants of Paris, is com- 
posed of two distinct portions, re- 
spectively styled the administrative 
and the acting department. This 
last is generally known as the Muni- 
cipal Police, and is represented be- 
fore the public by a small army of 
sergents deville, ‘These functionaries, 
whose cocked hats are to be seen in 
the corners of the principal streets of 
Paris, apprehend evil-doers caught 
red-handed, secure rogues and va- 
grants, maintain public order, and 
render assistance whenever called 
upon to do so, very much like our 
own constables. ‘The real police is 
much less visible. Its agents are 
dressed in plain clothes, and they 
are termed inspectors. It is their 
province to watch closely suspected 
criminals, and they are equivalent to 
our detectives, only they are better 
trained, more acute, and far more 
efficient. All orders for inquiries 
come from the administrative, ande 
all information is gathered by the 
acting department. The one impels; 
the other follows. The former is the 
head, the latter the arm, of the police 
“of Paris. 

By a decree of the 17th Septem- 
ber, 1854, the number of the sergents 
de ville was greatly increased, and 
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each one of the twenty arrondisse 
ments of the capital is guarded by 
three brigades of them, comprising 
a division. Every four hours, a re- 
port is furnished from each arron- 
dissement to the head-quarters in the 
Rue de Jerusalem, giving a brief 
account of any new crime that may 
have been perpetrated. These re- 
ports contain but very few words, 
and are forwarded by a messenger, 
the police offices of Paris, not yet 
at all events until within the last 
year or two, having been connected 
together by telegraphic wires. 

The long coats and skewer-like 
swords of the sergents de ville are 
familiar to all Englishmen who stroll 
along the Boulevards. These repre- 
sentatives of justice, have all or 
nearly all been non-commissioned 
officers in the army, and they are 
submitted to a very strict discipline, 
Two infractions of the rules within 
a twelvemonth by one individual 
entail immediate expulsion. The 
sword is very seldom called into use, 
but it is thought to have a certain 
influence on the crowd, and pro- 
posals to abolish it have been re- 
jected on the score that it would 
be unsafe to leave the sergents un- 
armed, and at the mercy of the 
mob. 

A candidate for admission into 
the corps of sergents de ville must 
serve an apprenticeship of a twelve- 
month, during which time he re- 
ceives a pay of three francs a day. 
After twenty-five years’ service he 
becomes entitled to a pension of 
750 francs (£30) per annum; but, 
few, scarcely one in ten live to re- 
ceive it. The exposure to all wea- 
thers, the changes in the tempera- 
ture, the rain, the sun, the snow, 
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and the wind, the irregularity of the 
meals, all combine to undermine the 
strongest constitutions, Eight hours 
of duty daily appear to wear out in 
a comparatively short period men 
in robust health, and vacancies are 
frequent. This is to be regretted, 
for it takes a considerable period to 
train the men properly. A soldier 
when he leaves his regiment is ac- 
customed to habits of implicit obedi- 
ence, which he wishes to enforce 
upon others. Generally it takes 
three years to convert an excellent 
soldier into an indifferent or toler- 
ably good sergent de ville. He is 
taught to conceal an iron hand 
under a velvet glove, and he is re- 
quired to spare, as much as is 
practicable, the susceptibilities of 
the excitable Paris populace. He 
generally complies with his in- 
structions; he becomes well ac- 
quainted with the population among 
which he moves. He is as pa- 
tient with drunkards as our own 


policemen ; he looks upon them as 
naughtly children, and treats them 
with a paternal indulgence. Nor is he 
wanting in heroism, for he occasion- 
ally throws himself before runaway 
horses, pursues mad dogs, or drags 
injured individuals from under the 


wheels of a heavy waggon. His 
honesty is proverbial, and all objects 
found by him are deposited in the 
hands of the Commissary. His po- 
sition is often very difficult ; if he 
allows a culprit to escape, he is 
careless or indulgent; if he arrests 
him he is despotic and tyrannical. 
The French, whose traditions are of 
@ revolutionary character, and who 
are, as a rule, the enemies of all con- 
stituted authority, side not unfre- 
quently, even to the present day, 
against its agents. ‘The first move- 
ment of the mob, when they see a 
prisoner conducted by sergents de 
wille to the lock-up, is sympathy 
with the captive, without inquiring 
whether he be justly led to prison, 
or whether he be a victim to the op- 
pression of the rulers. The French 
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are like Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
ready to break lance for Ginesillo de 
Parapilla, or any other robber who 
rebels against the Government, and 
they have yet to learn that one of 
the essential elements to the great- 
ness of a nation is respect for the 
law. 

The eighty station-houses occu- 
pied by the sergents de ville are very 
similar in appearance and in fur- 
niture. ‘They mostly consist of a 
spacious and ill-paved chamber with 
grey walls, garnished with some 
camp bedsteads, a table almost black 
with time, an iron stove, and one or 
two bare gas lights. Whilst the men 
off duty are smoking their pipes or 
playing draughts, if we take a glance 
round the apartment, we shall per- 
ceive several objects employed for 
the benefit of society by those who 
are paid to watch over its safety. In 
a corner rests a stretcher, on which 
many a sick and wounded man has 
been carried to the hospital. On 
shelves are ranged rows of canvas 
buckets, side by side with lanterns 
and torches. Against the walls are 
pasted various proclamations, with 
printed regulations and manuscript 
orders of the day; and framed ad- 
dresses of physicians, apothecaries, 
nurses, veterinary surgeons, water 
carriers, posts of firemen, and turn- 
cocks. For, as with us, the police 
are unprovided with keys to open 
water pipes, and when every minute 
is of the utmost importance, they 
must run to seek the official who 
keeps the required element securely 
locked up. 

Adjoining to nearly every station 
house in Paris, there is a violon, 
which consists of two cells, the one 
for males, the other for females, 
wherein prisoners are temporarily 
confined. The volons are destitute 
of all except bare benches, they are 
dark, foetid, and dismal dens, never 
brightened by a glimpse of sunshine. 
They are so cold in the winter that 
the sergents de ville frequently per- 
mit the thieves, vagrants, and trulls 
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who are their usual inmates, to warm 
themselves by their fire in the guard- 
room.. Children are especially well 
cared for by the old troopers, who 
wrap them up and nurse them, pro- 
bably with far more care and kind- 
ness, than the infants’ own mothers 
ever displayed. The sergents deville 
go in couples on their rounds ; they 
walk on the footpath, and plunge 
suddenly into dark corners and 
nooks, whenever they see a shadow 
flit by. When patrolling quarters in- 
fested by thieves, and inhabited by 
the scum of Paris, they are preceded 
by two detectives, and thus some- 
times important captures are effected. 
In addition to the 3864 sergents de 
ville, who watch over the safety of 
Paris, there is a reserve at the Pre- 
tecture composed of five brigades of 
5° men each. These are denomina- 
ted vaisseaux, from the fact of their 
having the arms of the City of Paris 
embroidered on the collars of their 
coats, instead of the ordinary num- 
bers and letters. They are intended 
for special services, such as guarding 
public promenades, theatres, exhibi- 
tions, and also they are brought out 
on particular occasions when it is in- 
tended to overawe the mob. It is 
not here the place to discuss whether 
the police under the Empire, has 
ever been called upon to fulfil other 
than its proper functions. Certain 
it is, that during the last few years of 
the rule of Napoleon IIIL., property 
was as safe as it could reasonably be 
expected in a centre of nearly 
2,000,000 of inhabitants. During 
_ the Exhibition of 1867, between the 
4th of April and the 3rd of Novem- 
ber—that is, during seven months, 
not more than one hundred and 
sixty-nine robberies were reported, 
and of these only one was of any 
importance ; that from the window 
of Monsieur Froment Meurice, the 
well-known jeweller. : 
To enable the authorities at the 
prefecture to be acquainted with the 
movements of that vast population, 
the landlords of all lodging-houses 
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in Paris are bound, under severe 
penalties in cases of non-fulfilment, 
to keep a register with the names 
and occupation of all in-comers. 
Every day, 156 police agents per- 
sonally inspect those books to which 
they affix their visa. There is no 
escape from this law ; the proprietors 
of the handsomest mansions of the 
Rue de Rivoli, conform to it aswell 
as the keepers of the lowest dens in 
the Rue de Venise. ‘Thus at the 
head office in the Rue de Jerusalem 
the address of any stranger in Paris, 
not residing in a private house, may 
be ascertained, 

During 1867 a table was compiled 
of the foreign visitors to the Exhibi- 


tion, and some curious statistics 
result therefrom. We ascertain 
among other facts that 59,367 


English were present in that year 
and 4 Cochin Chinese : that 4750 
persons of title, 4289 Catholic 
priests, 501 literary men, and 23 
rabbis, were temporarily residing 
in furnished apartments, and that 
the total number of foreigners who 
came to enjoy the amusements of 
Paris on that occasion amounted to 
200,346. As there were in Paris 
in 1869, 12,628 houses who received 
lodgers and which were tenanted by 
166,370 French and 33,127 aliens, 
the police who watch them have 
enough to do, especially as to their 
lot falls the surveillance of private 
gambling-houses. This last duty is 
said to be little liked, and occasion- 
ally not unaccompanied by danger. 
Among the multifarious attribu- 
tions of the French Police, there is 
one which is not known among us, 
we mean the protection of public 
morals. A strict guard is kept over 
the persons and conduct of unfor- 
tunates by a number of agents told 
off for that purpose ; and from the 
lowest thief’s trull to the great half 
lady who is intimate with princes, 
and who is driven to the races in a 
four-horse drag, no one escapes 
their penetrating eyes. It is owing 
to their care that the streets of Paris 
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are kept free from the disgraceful 
sights that are met with in London, 
in the Haymarket, at twelve o’clock 
at night. In the French carital 
those wretched beings are swept off 
the public highways ; they are con- 
fined to their own dwellings, whence 
they may not’go out except at stated 
times ; they are numbered and 
ticketed and liable to be imprisoned 
at the least infraction of the law. 
That the great power of the police 
is apt to be abused cannot be denied, 
and doubtless cases of individual 
hardships may, and do occasionally 
arise, such as are depicted in the his- 
tory of Fintine in “ Les Miserables.” 
But society at large benefits thereby 
and all legislation must be directed 
to the advantage of the many. 
Were the shrieking supporters of the 
agitation for the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts to study im- 
partially the working of this question 
on the other side of the channel, 
they would—if open to conviction— 
very considerably modify their views. 

In Paris, from the pressure exer- 
cised on these poor creatures, and 
oftener still by dint of the kindness 
displayed to them when in prison, 
information of importance is fre- 
quently obtained regarding the bur- 
glars and murderers, their associates, 
and through their instrumentality 
criminals greatly “ wanted” are not 
rarely traced and apprehended. 

The above branches of the acting 
department of the police deal only 
incidentally witi malefactors, the 
pursuit and capture of whom de- 
volves more particulurly upon a small 
body of men denominated in familiar 
parlance Za Sureté. This corps was 
established by Vidocq, in 1817, and 
notwithstanding the unfavourable 
antecedents of the man—who had 
been a notorious convict, and who, 
on the supposed principle of setting 
a thief to catch a thief, had been 
taken from the galleys into the ser- 
vice of the Crown—some notable 
captures were effected. Vidocq was 
succeeded in 1827 by Coco-Lacour, 
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another individual who had followed 
the same professional pursuits as his 
predecessor. The evils of this 
system were soon apparent. Pri- 
soners fraternised with their guar- 
dians, recalling to memory some 
former daring feat in which all had 
joined, and when it came to the 
trial, the jury were puzzled as to 
whether the oath of the retired rogue, 
or that of the rogue in the height of 
a successful career, was the more or 
the less trustworthy of the two. In 
1832, the Corps was dissolved and 
reconstructed under entirely opposite 
principles. It was perceived that men 
that were to be continually exposed 
to the temptations of intoxication, 
debauchery, and bribery, should be 
possessed of a high moral tone, and 
should be proof against every de- 
scription of allurement. It was not 
easy to constitute a new force, all 
the members of which should be 
both able and incorruptible, but 
after a time complete success was 
achieved. At present the individuals 
composing Za Sureté are nearly all 
married men and fathers of families, 
and the spotlessness of their private 
lives contrasts singularly with the 
characters they are constrained fre- 
quently to assume. In fact, they 
lead a dual existence, which must 
be studied closely to be observed that 
under various masks there is only 
one real character. The corps con- 
sist now of an officer of the peace, 
who is the chief of the service, of 4 
clerks, of 4 principal inspectors, of 
6 brigadiers, of 6 sub-brigadiers, of 
117 inspectors, and of 7 assistants, 
in all 145 persons, who keep in 
check the whole criminal population 
of Paris, a fact which would be 
hardly credited. 

In France the agent dela Sureté 
has been made the hero of novels 
and dramas, quite as frequently as 
the inevitable detective of our sensa- 
tional writers. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that whilst Inspector 
Bucket and his successors in Mr, Wil- 
kie Collins’andin Miss Braddon’s tales 
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are pure inventions of their creator’s 
imagination, the romantic agents de 
la Sureté, barring a certaitf degree 
of allowable exaggeration, represent 
real living types. In Paris these 
officers of police devote themselves 
to the study of the criminal classes, 
and they attain a startling proficiency. 
It is by no means unusual when 
a robbery has been announced, for 
an inspector to say—-“‘ It must be 
so-and-so’s handiwork, we shall nad 
him to-night, in such and such a 
place.” And the deed follows the 
word. 

A man is born a detective, as he 
is born a poet. He must possess a 
natural instinct or genius, and train- 
ing or cultivation perfect the faculty. 

The agents de la Sureté follow the 
chase with the zest of hunters, and 
when they run down their quarry 
their countenance flushes with real 
delight. They must possess nerves 
of steel, and the highest courage, 
the true courage that finds itself 
alone and in the dark in the presence 
of a constant danger, but a danger 
of an unknown kind, which may 
suddenly assume the least, expected 
shape. The devotion of these men 
is not always properly understood or 
appreciated even in Paris, though 
many instances are recorded of this 
quality. The sagacity with which 
the red Indian follows the trail of 
his enemies, in Fenimore Cooper’s 
novels, is not greater than the eager 
keenness with which a Parisian in- 
spector scents from afar his prey. 
Sometimes the latter watches under 
the shadow of a wall for a whole 
winter night, under heavy snow, cut- 
ting sleet, drenching rain or piercing 
wind, or stands for a day before a 
gateway in the garb of a commission- 
aire, without speaking a word or 
making a sign. Those who under- 
stand the French national character 
with all its vivacity, will fully appre- 
ciate the difficulty of this last feat, 
and the self-denial it entails, A few 
years ago robberies of intoxicated 
people were frequent at one of the 
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barriéres of Paris. One evening 
several inspectors proceeded to the 
spot. Two or three laid down on 
benches feigning to sleep, whilst 
others hid themselves in a dark nook. 
A small steady rain was falling suffi- 
cient to drench any one in a quarter 
of an hour. From seven until twelve 
o’clock theyremained there patiently, 
without anything occurring; still 
they deserted not their post. At two 
clock a gang of thieves approached, 
and as they neared the pretended 
sleepers, the police agents rushed 
upon them and secured no fewer 
than seventeen of them. The per- 
severance of these officers is extra- 
ordinary, and only equals their saga- 
city and penetration. It happens 
with some mental talents as it hap- 
pens with the muscles of the body; 
through continual exercise they be- 
come developed beyond measure, 
Habitual close observation and great 
experience enables them, from the 
most insignificant signs, to construct 
a complete theory, which is very 
often correct, just as the practised 
physician sees at a glance the nature 
of acase. It is related of Cauler 
that from four words written on a 
piece of paper in which some butter 
was wrapped up, he discovered the 
clue toa murder. The members of 
fa Sureté in time acquire a wonderful 
memory, and they never fail to re- 
cognise a face they have once seen, 
however altered or disguised it may 
be. On one occasion an inspector, 
on proceeding along the Quai des 
Fleurs, noticed a man whose coun- 
tenance appeared not unfamiliar to 
him, and he determined not to let 
him go out of sight. The individual, 
seeing himself followed, entered an 
omnibus, whither the inspector also 
betook himself, sitting down oppo- 
site to him and fixing his eyes at- 
tentively upon him. The poor 
wretch flinched, became uneasy, and 
whispered to the inspector, “ Do 
not arrest me before all.” When 
the conveyance reached the Rue de 
Harlay, the police agent quietly 
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allghted with his prisoner, whom he 
escorted to the station-house. He 
was a thief who had escaped from 
the Prefecture where the inspector 
had casually beheld him on the 
same morning. No doubt chance 
had much to do with this capture, 
nevertheless it could not have been 
brought about had not the officer 
been in a state of constant watch- 
fulness, and had not the business of 
his life been that of perpetual in- 
vestigation. 

When an inspector reaches the 
scene of a murder he loses no time 
in vain lamentations or in superfluous 
sentimentality. His business is to 
discover whence the murderer enter- 
ed and whence he went away; how 
the crime had been committed, and 
what has been stolen. 

It might be thought that these 
agents dela Sureté would be armed 
when going on expeditions wherein 
they risk their lives. It is not so, 


They trust only to their broad 


shoulders and powerful arms. Their 
only weapons are a short cord, about 
ten inches long with three knots, and 
ending with two wooden handles, 
not unlike those of a skipping-rope, 
which is dexterously slipped round 
the right wrist of the criminal, and 
by a pull of the handles he is held 
in check and disabled, and a long 
rope which serves to tie his arms 
and legs. Formerly there was an 
extensive wardrobe of dresses, of 
various descriptions,at their disposal ; 
but they have been gradually moth- 
eaten and destroyed, for disguises 
at present are employed only ex- 
ceptionally. Ere now the same 
person who had been witness to 
distribute the handbills in an old 
blouse of a morning, was met in the 
evening at a public ball elegantly 
attired. The inspectors have full 
latitude, and provided they fulfil 
their duty well, it matters not under 
what guise. On one occasion two 
of them being called upon to execute 
a delicate mission, took up their 
quarters at a fashionable hotel in the 
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characters of a foreign diplomatist 
and his confidential valet. So well 
did they identify themselves with 
their parts, that not only their real 
position remained unsuspected to the 
end, but when after achieving com- 
plete success in their mission they 
returned to their former life, the late 
ambassador, when he first was thou’d 
and thee’d by his companion, in- 
dignantly asked him how he dared 
be so familiar, and was highly in- 
censed at the unwonted liberty, 
When police agents are entrusted. 
with orders, the modus operandi is 
entirely left to their discretion. 
Their ingenuity appears inexhaus- 
tible. Much at the same time they 
owe to the folly and stupidity of the 
delinquents, who as a rule are far 
from being endowed with the cunning 
and shrewdness popularly attributed 
to them. Some time since a convict 
escaped from Cayenne, was found to- 
be engaged as a carpenter in a work- 
shop in the Faubourg Saint Antoine. 
Having been summoned under the 
pretence of doing some urgent re- 
pairs, he unsuspiciously went out, 
was apprehended and placed in a 
cab, and driven to the Prefecture, 
notwithstanding his protestations. In 
reply to his solemn assurances, the 
chief of the police said to him: 
“Your name is so and so; you have 
been condemned to ten years of 
penal servitude ; you fled through 
the Dutch possessions ; you resided 
in London in such a place; you 
came to France through Calais; you 
are tattooed on the left arm; you 
have a small-pox mark under the 
right nostril. There it is. Denial 
is useless, and you had better admit 
all.” The man stupified and frighten- 
ed avowed hesitatingly his identity, 
How was this information obtain- 
ed ? the reader will naturally inquire. 
However active and able they may 
be, the officers of police could not 
possibly learr. all these facts without 
the assistanceof confederates, These 
are chosen among released coavicts, 
who are granted some slight immu- 
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nities in exchange for the important 
knowledge they are able to impart, 
and who are called indicators. Many 
of them are only allowed to reside 
in Paris to gather intelligence, or in 
other words to act as spies. They 
receive, moreover, a certain remune- 
ration, but no regular pay. It is 
their business to place the inspectors 
on the track of the criminal, and 
they are given five francs for every 
plain robbery, twenty-five for every 
burglary or robbery with violence, 
and fifty for every murder, in the 
detection of which they may have 
<o-operated. 

The existence of honour among 
thieves appears to be to a great ex- 
tent mythical, for it is found practi- 
cally that condemned criminals are 
ready to betray their comrades for 
the sake of a trifling improvement 
in their prison diet, or to avoid being 
removed from the Paris penitenti- 
aries to those in the country. So 
that intimate confidences made by 
one ruffian to another are repeated 
to the police, and thus the clue to 
some undiscovered crime is not un- 
frequently obtained. 

Sometimes the police is called 
upon to act without possibility of 
help from any one. On the 6th of 
October, 1865, an old man was 
found killed in the wood of Arge- 
mont, near Argenteuil. On the 
previous day he had been met in 
company with an ill-looking fellow, 
wearing a cap over his eyes, boots 
with wide tops, and with a blue ink 
stain on one of his thumbs. On the 
Sth traces of the assassin are hit 
upon. Day by day the trail is fol- 
lowed until, on the 14th, he is arrest- 
ed at an inn in the Rue St. Honore. 
On being taken to the prefecture he 
he is recognised as a convict escaped 
from Cayenne. As a rule, the in- 
spectors do not seize any one in 
cafés, theatres, or places of amuse- 
ment, for they have instructions to 
avoid disturbances in public, and not 
to injure the establishments in ques- 
tion. 
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Sometimes a chain of natural cir- 
cumstances cause a particular feat 
to appear miraculous. Some years 
since, three Englishmen, one of 
whom was a police officer and the 
other two were jewellers in the city, 
entered the dureau of the chief of 
la Sureté. twas stated to the latter, 
that a shopman had stolen from his 
principals jewels to the value of 
£16,000, that it was thought he was 
in Paris, and that he ought to be 
looked for at once. “I have your 
man,” said the chief, and on his 
giving an order, the delinquent was 
brought forward and three cases of 
jewels were produced. The shock 
was so great that one of the jewellers 
fainted. The explanation was simple 
enough. The Surefé had been in- 
formed that a young foreigner who 
arrived at the best hotel in Paris, 
had negotiated five distinct pledges 
with the Mont de Piete on the first 
day of his stay. The luggage of the 
traveller was searched, and masses 
of jewellery thrown pell-mell, being 
observed in his portmanteaux, sus- 
picion was aroused, and the man 
and the cases were secured. It may 
be added that the English police 
claimed one-third of the value of 
the property, whilst M. Claude, the 
chief of the French police, returned 
agiftof f. 30,000 (£ 1200) forwarded 
to him by the jewellers. 

La Surdé, besides the duty of 
arresting criminals, is charged with 
that of preventing crime when prac- 
ticab'- by the surveillance and 
seizure of runaway convicts, or even 
released offenders, whenever public 
safety might require it. The spread- 
ing of railways has increased its 
labours, for there is an astonishing 
tendency amidst ruffianism and ras- 
cality to gravitate towards Paris, 
where there are wine, women, and 
booty in abundance. 

‘Those who follow this pursuit, be- 
come intensely attached to it, for a 
man-hunt is the most exciting of 
pastimes, ‘To unravel plots, unmask 
falsehoods, and extort the truth, is 
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singularly interesting to those prac- 
tised in the arts of mental warfare. 
The members of /a Sureté are so ac- 
customed to the study of the human 
physiognomy, that an involuntary 
contraction of the eye, a twitching 
of the mouth, reveal a weak spot, 
whence confession may be obtained. 
Stern, harsh language, or threats, 
only harden the criminal, and render 
him more impenetrable, whilst words 
of kindness are the only means of 
unlocking his tongue. Even the 
greatest ruffians are amenable to the 
influence of a friendly address, and 
no man is then so utterly depraved 
or Jost as not to possess a soft chord 
in his heart. The question is how 
to strike upon it, Sometimes the 
mention of his mother, or the days 
of his infancy, has caused such a 
character to burst into tears. The 
last chief of fa Sureté before the 


Prussian war, was a short, fat, grey- 
headed individual, with a face clean- 
shaved all round, with little blue 
eyes, which seemed to pierce you 


and read you through and through. 
Whilst his imperturable temper, and 
his wonderful keenness of intellect, 
enabled him to subdue the most 
obstinate and tenacious prisoners, he 
always acted in the most honour- 
able and straightforward manner to- 
wards them, strictly fulfilllng any en- 
gagement undertaken towards them. 
Many acts of kindness are related of 
him, and it is very possible that 
grateful convicts may have furnished 
him with valuable hints, and assisted 
him in unravelling many an entan- 
gled skein. 

It is time now that we should de- 
scribe how the administrative depart- 
ment forwards and helps the com- 
mon work. The Prefecture of Police 
is very careful ; it keeps a record of 
all; it registers everything, We 
have seen how it notes the traffic of 
lodging-houses ; further, it takes an 
account of hackney coachmen, and 
commissionaires, who are also num- 
bered and known, Formerly it 
looked after passports, now that 
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these have been abolished it still has 
the control of the /ivrets, or permits 
granted to workmen. The depot for 
property found in railroads, cabs, 
theatres, cafés, and other places of 
public entertainment is under its 
care, and innumerable articles, from 
the diamond earrings dropped in 
an opera box, to the gingham um- 
brella picked up in a faere, are all 
ranged systematically there. When- 
ever the loss of anything is reported, 
it is sought for there, for frequently 
objects thought to be stolen are lost, 
and others believed lost are stolen. 
Moreover, in order to facilitate the 
researches of justice into the antece- 
dents of every individual accused, 
the Prefecture of Police possesses a 
complete and admirable organisation 
which no other country has been 
able successfully to establish. Three 
or four vast rooms, dark and dusty, 
with the gas lighted, even in the day 
time in some parts, with a number 
of clerks writing over long tables, 
are lined all round, from ceiling to 
floor, with huge shelves, which are 
covered with innumerable open 
boxes, with files of papers. These 
documents are denominated som- 
miers judiciaires, and they contain 
the title-deeds of the nobility of 
crime. Every misdeed committed 
on French territory, be it in Mar- 
seilles, in Paris, in Algiers, in Sene- 
gal, is there recounted and proved. 
Whenever any individual is brought 
before a tribunal in France, his per- 
sonal history is entered in a paper, 
with every condemnation to which 
he has been subjected, the crime and 
the penalty, are chronicled. When 
@ person assumes aliases, a separate 
schedule is prepared for each alias, 
This complicates matters, but it has 
been found necessary to do so to un- 
ravel property cases. Some criminals 
there have been who have passed 
under twenty or thirty aliases, This 
office is always busy in searching out 
old documents, or introducing new 
ones to the literature of crime. 4610 
cases are found there, each contain: 
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ing 750° files, making in all 3,457,500 
schedules. Every year are added to 
them 160 cases and 12,000 schedules. 
Some names are very common in 
France, such as Martin, Lefevre, 
Bernard, Leroy, Durand, &c. These 
are like our Smiths, our Jones’, our 
Browns, our Robinsons, and the 
task of discovering which is the real 
Martin or Bernard who is wanted is 
no light one. A record of all sen- 
tences was first adopted in 1756, 
but the system was simplified and 
improved in 1792, when the plan 
now pursued was instituted. It is 
singular to perceive the apparent 
hopelessness of the rescue of some 
men; one convict has been con- 
demned 71 times ; another has been 
successively sentenced to 287 years 
of transportation. 

To enable the administration of 
the police to frame and fill up the 
Sommers judiciaires, 4933 reports 
are annually furnished by the tribu- 
nals, and by the directors of prisons 
and other places of detention. Of 


course the inquiries to this office 


come from all parts of France, from 
abroad, from the tribunals them- 
selves, and from other departments 
of the police. Among the personal 
signs of the malefactors which 
are ciosely described, tattoo marks 
occupy an important position. It 
is astonishing what partiality galley 
slaves entertain for imprinting inde- 
lible tokens on their persons, marks 
that materially help the police in re- 
cognising them. One would fancy 
it was from their bravado. Some- 
times it may be from sheer idleness, 
to while away a leisure hour, just as 
sailors resort to the same pastime on 
board ship. The process of tattoo- 
ing is well known; four needles 
and Indian ink, ochre, or cinnabar 
are employed. The two latter dis- 
appear gradually, but the former is 
said to be indelible. From the 
nature of the tattoo marks, it is as- 
ascertained whether their arm has 
been operated upon in the north or 
in the south, on the shores of the 
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Atlantic or those of the Mediter- 
ranean. In these latter regions the 
Mussulman traditions prohibiting 
the representation of the human 
figure seem to reign still, and the in- 
habitants trace only flower-pots, 
suns, arms, flags, and mottoes, 
whilst natives of the north indulge 
in portrait painting and drawings of 
animals. Some remarkable patterns 
and inscriptions have been dis- 
covered on the bodies of convicts, 
which it would occupy too much 
space to describe here. 

From all these scattered parts and 
minute particulars the police con- 
struct a complete case, and rarely 
are they mistaken. From the mass 
of information, bits of truth are 
brought to light, and they are joined 
together with great ingenuity until 
they dovetail into a complete whole. 
Some of the regulations of the 
French police appear to us inquisi- 
torial and tyrannical, but their prac- 
tical utility for the detection of crime 
is continually demonstrated. Here 
is a case in point :—M. Desfontaine, 
an elderly dealer in bronzes in the 
Rue St. Honoré, lived quietly there 
with one male servant. Early in 
January in 1851, the neighbours 
were told that he was gone to the 
country. On the morrow the ser- 
vant departed, saying he was going 
to follow his master, and they would 
both return in a week. Three 
weeks elapsed: the Commissaire 
was summoned ; the apartment was 
searched, and stains of blood were 
discovered. Suspicion fell on the 
domestic: he had been in his situ- 
ation a short time only, and he was 
utterly unknown. It was ascer- 
tained that a commissionaire had 
been called to remove a heavy 
trunk, On the commissionaire 
being found, all that could be 
gathered from him was that he 
thought he had read the word 
Chateauroux on the box, and that 
two others similar had been left on 
the staircase of the house. Research 
was made at Chateauroux. Nobody 
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was acquainted with the nameof 
Desfontaine, but there was a cas eat 
the station addressed to M .Moreau, 
jeweller, which had not been de- 
livered, because no such person ex- 
isted. The trunk was opened, and 
the body of M. Desfontaine, chopped 
up into pieces, was extracted there- 
from. Inquiries made at the Or- 
leans Railway Station met with 
no success. With reference to the 
two other packages, every licensed 
commissionaire was examined, and 
eventually two of them remembered 
that they had carried two cases 
from the Rue St. Honoré to the 
Messageries (Diligence Office) in 
the Rue Croix des Petits Champs, 
and that they believed the young 
man who accompanied his luggage 
spoke of going to Marseilles. On 
examining the book of the Messa- 
geries, it was seen that a person 
called Vion had engaged a place for 
that city, but had forfeited his de- 
posit and withdrawn his effects. 
Was Vion a real name or an alias? 
On inspecting the sommiers judi- 


iaires, it became apparent that an 
individual bearing that appellation 
was imprisoned at Melum. He was 
interrogated and he turned out to be 


the father of the murderer. A search 
made into the register of the occu- 
pants of lodgings showed that one 
Vion was staymg at an inn in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré. He 
was surprised and arrested there, 
and he proved to be the as- 
sassin. The complex machinery 
brought into motion to unravel 
this crime not existing with us, had 
such an one occurred in England, 
either it must have been detected 
by mere chance, or more probably it 
might have remained altogether un- 
discovered, like various instances 
we might mention. 

In addition to the methods of 
obtaining information mentioned 
above, there remains that of the 
amateurs, who daily forward a shoal 
of letters, with real or supposed 
details bearing on the tragedies of 
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the day. These productions are 
mostly unsigned ; they are composi- 
tion of idlers who wish to give them- 
selves importance. Not one in 
twenty of these is of any service, but 
they are all attentively read, and the 
suggestions made in them carefully 
considered. 

Not only does the police file 
the particulars of every felony, but 
also of the slightest misdemeanour. 
Every individual who is brought 
before it, whether condemned or 
acquitted, has his antecedents tho- 
roughly overhauled and fully re- 
corded for future reference, in the 
sommiers judiciaires. Every case is 
sent complete before the Procureur 
Imperial, at the Cour d’Assize, and 
the preparing of so many documents 
containing so voluminous a mass 
of evidence requires an immense 
amount of work. The criminal bio- 
graphy of malefactors is so exhaus- 
tive, that if a man of fifty is brought 
up for burglary, if he committed 
petty larceny at the age of eight, he 
will be accompanied before the 
judge, by all the history and proofs 
of guilt of his first offence. The 
Prefecture is the centre of all com- 
plaints for every misdeed suspected 
or committed in Paris, and imme- 
diate steps are taken on receipt of 
each complaint, according to its 
nature. When a robbery is an- 
nounced without any clue being 
given as to its perpetrators, the 
sureté is called upon to act, so as to 
enable it with its organisation to 
throw some light in the matter, If, 
on the other hand, there are parties 
suspected of it, they are closely 
watched. When any addition to 
their expenditure or change in their 
mode of life is noticed which seems 
to corroborate suspicion, they are 
apprehended. When, on the other 
hand, the authors are known, and 
they confess, they are handed over 
to the tribunals. If they deny, they 
are submitted to strict cross-examu- 
nation ; inquiries are made, and evi- 
dence against them is accumulated. 
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A number of employés are engaged 
in extracting the required informa- 
tion and preparing the fifteen or 
twenty thousand indictments, proeés 
verbaux, and other required docu- 
ments which materially influence the 
decision of justice. 

Criminals on their being arrested 
are taken to the violon, or lock-up. 
They are then brought before the 
Commissaire of Police, who releases 
them, if the offence is venial. If it 
be serious a procés-verbal is drawn 
up, and they are conveyed to the 
Prefecture in a cellular van. Six 
vehicles of this nature are engaged 
in calling three times daily at each 
police-station for the collection of 
prisoners. The vans enter succes- 
sively in the Rue de Harlay, to dis- 
charge their cargoes, a double line 
of sergents de ville preventing any 
attempt at escape. Each prisoner 
is conducted to an office, where his 
name and occupation are entered, 
with the charge against him and 
some other technical particulars. 
Then every individual is conducted 
to the depét, a huge prison, recently 
constructed, and adjoining the Palais 
de Justice. A loaf is given to him 
on entering, on the merciful plea 
that the crime may have originated 
from misery. The men, the women, 
the unfortunates, and the children 
are all kept strictly apart. The 
females are attended by the Sisters 
of Mary Joseph. Some of the worst 
offenders are kept in solitary con- 
finement, but the majority occupy 
together large halls. Every morn- 
ing the prisoners are conducted 
singly into a small room, where they 
have to submit to the cross-examina- 
tion of the inspector de la sureté, 
which is continued, if necessary, day 
by day until a complete avowal is 
extorted. A great deal of laughter 
and mirth at times reigns in the 
public halls, At night mattresses 
are spread around the walls’ and 
thereon lay a seething mass of cor- 
tuption and wickedness frightful 
to contemplate. Notwithstanding 
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the presence of various wardens, this 
assemblage of criminals is highly 
injurious to society, not only on 
account of the outrages on morality 
perpetrated, but for its tendency to 
defeat the ends of justice by allow- 
ing malefactors to hatch plots toge- 
ther, to prepare alibis to destroy 
evidence, and in other ways to 
escape conviction. In addition to 
felons, there are herded temporarily 
houseless vagrants, strayed children, 
would-be suicides, and poor fo- 
reigners, picked up by the, police, 
Unfortunately, the want of cell space 
obliges the government to continue 
this system of agglomerating the 
desperate and the fallen. 

The police is stated to be very 
compassionate to the poor, and to 
show a softness of heart towards the 
real suffering for which it is not 
generally credited. But it is merci- 
less towards the incorrigible. There 
is a professional vagrant only twenty 
years old who has been punished 53 


times since the age of eleven when 


he adopted a vagabond life. He 
goes though his sentences and begins 
anew. Admonition and advice have 
been useless to him ; nothing will 
cure him of his propensity for wan- 
dering. When it rains or it blows, 
he proceeds to the nearest police 
station, sits’down near the stove, and 
says, “ I am Julen, I am penniless 
and homeless, take me.” He will 
probably end in the galleys. 

A superior officer devotes his 
time exclusively to examining tramps, 
houseless vagrants, and runaways. 
Many children who in a fit of passion 
left the parental fireside appear there, 
and they are generally glad to return 
to their friends, though sometimes 
these are by no means eager to re- 
ceive them back, and the police 
have to act the part of peacemakers. 
Frequently strayed children are 
found to be purposely deserted by 
very poor or worthless parents, the 
little creatures are taken up by the 
police, and on a visit to their address, 
it is seen that the father has removed 
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ina hurry. ‘The little ones are then 
consigned to an asylum, where they 
are better cared for than ever they 
had been before. Occasionally, help- 
less old people are discovered, and 
if no relative will help them, they are 
handed over to some charitable in- 
stitution. When any prisoner in the 
depét is taken iil he is sent to an 
-hospital, though the authorities in 
those institutions are not very fond 
of that class of patients. The merely 
intoxicated are generally dismissed 
with a remonstrance. Some prisoners 
are found now and then who will 
not give their real names, and who 
thus cause a vast deal of trouble. 
It is a maxim of the French police, 
that those who conceal their identity 
are dangerous characters, and there- 
fore every means must be employed 
to unmask them. In various in- 
stances more than a twelvemonth 
elapsed before the identity of 
prisoners could be _ established. 


Foreign governments had to be cor- 
responded with and eventually the 


persons inculpated were proved to 
be deserters from the armies of 
neighbouring powers, and not amen- 
-able to the scope of extradition 
treaties. In rare cases, the police 
have been completely baffled, and 
the question was never solved 
whether they had to deal with mad- 
‘men or with audacious impositors, 
Some situations have been met 
with, which seem to require special 
legislation. A few years ago an 
old man was arrested whilst begging 
in one of the principal streets of 
Paris. On being examined, he re- 
plied submissively and in the ac- 
cents of truth. Inquiries made 
about him did not yield an unfavour- 
able result at first, but afterwards, 
on their being pursued further back, 
it was demonstrated that he was a 
runaway convict, who, in 1825, had 
been condemned to hard labour for 
life for highway robbery with vio- 
lence. He was undressed and the 
brand of infamy became apparent. 
His history was this. In 1845 he 
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fled from the galleys, and hiding 
himself in Paris, he set up in petty 
trade. He was successful ; he mar- 
ried and had a child. In 1848 he 
became a lieutenant in the National 
Guard, and performed satisfactorily 
his duty under very trying circum- 
stances. Then business became bad, 
he failed and was ruined. Now, he 
said, he was tired of life, and he 
would rather die than go back to 
the dagne. How to deal with him 
was the question. To punish him 
for a crime committed forty years 
previously, and expiated by twenty 
years of irreproachable good con- 
duct!—to send an old man to 
finish his last few years amidst some 
of the greatest ruffianism in Christen- 
dom, was hard indeed! And yet 
that was what the law required. To 
release him was not to be thought 
of. Soa middle course was adopt- 
ed. He was confined in the depot, 
where his wife and son were per- 
mitted to visit him, whilst a petition 
was drawn up in his favour and ad- 
dressed to the Minister of Justice, 
who granted him a free pardon. A 
few charitable individuals then join- 
ed together to assist him, and the 
old man is now above want. 
According to the law of the 3d 
December, 1849, any foreigner 
whose presence is deemed undesira- 
ble may be summarily expelled from 
France. This law, which had been 
voted for political purposes, has 
been found extremely useful in rid- 
ding the country of sharpers, swind- 
lers, and pickpockets. When a 
strangers has been condemned by 
the Pelice Correctionnelle, or when 
his conduct is notoriously bad, he is 
placed in a railway carriage and car- 
ried to the frontier like a package of 
defective goods. There is another 
law, which empowers the police not 
not allow those natives of the pro- 
vinces who have undergone certain 
sentences, or who live by begging, to 
remain in Paris, ‘The Prefecture 
determines the place of residence of 
those which are under its surveil- 
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lance, and permits certain convicts 
who have served out their time to 
settle in Paris. This authorisation, 
however,must be renewed frequently, 
and may be withdrawn at any time. 

As we have seen the employés of 
the Prefecture never have any rest. 
There is no Sunday or holiday for 
them. Day and night they must be 
at their post, ready to give help 
wherever it may be required. Be- 
side its public sphere of action, the 
Prefecture ofter renders important 
private services to families. By its 
intervention serious scandals have 
been avoided and grave misfortunes 
have been prevented. Every day 
its assistance is invoked, in matters 
that do not fall under the jurisdiction 
of the law, or which the law cannot 
prevent. There are dangers that 
must at any cost be surmounted. 
The procedure of justice is slow, 
and before it has bandaged its 
eyes, taken out its scales, and 
heaped up its pile of parchments, 
an irreparable wrong may beinflicted. 
And the intercession of the police, 
which is readily granted, is nearly 
always successful. An example to 
wit :—A certain highly placed lady 
had committed an indiscretion. One 
day she receives a threatening com- 
munication to the effect that should 
50,000/. not be forwarded within 24 
hours to a certain address, her cor- 
respondence with her former lover 
would be placed in the hands of her 
husband. The lady ran to the lover. 
It was found that the letters had been 
stolen by a new female connexion of 
the gentleman, and that she would 
not abate a jot of her pretensions. 
The money could not be procured ; 
three hours only remained, and the 
aid of the police was hastily sought. 
Within an hour the letters were de- 
stroyed, the lady was re-assured, and 
the peace of mind of the husband 
was spared some uncomfortable re- 
velations. ; 

No doubt the success of these 
benevolent missions depends princi- 
pally on the personal qualities dis- 
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played by the heads of the police, 
The sagacity, tact, firmness, and 
gentleness shown by these officials. 
is great, and in the very considerable 
majority of cases the desired end is. 
completely attained. At the same 
time it must be owned that much is 
due to the singular terror inspired by 
the mere name of police. When an 
individual is summoned to those 
bureaux, however innocent he may 
be, he proceeds thither with a weight 
in his heart, and with a vague dread, 
caused by reminiscences of the 
Bastile, of lettres de cachet, and of 
improbable stories read in novels, 
He believes he is penetrating into a 
den of mystery. He is nervous and 
uneasy, and he is ready to grant any 
concession to be allowed to go away 
again. ‘These officious interventions. 
of the police are numerous enough, 
for Paris is full of strange adventures, 
sometimes tragic, sometimes comic, 
which come to an unexpected issue 
in a private office, furnished with 
treble doors, guarded by vigilant 
keepers, and the walls of which 
have heard more staring revela- 
tions than all the confessionals in 
Paris. Four-fifths of these matters. 
are social questions relating to the 
honour of families. The officials of 
the Prefecture are acquainted with 
the secrets of Paris. What is sur- 
prising is the inviolability with 
which they are maintained. This 
can be readily understood of the 
heads, who are men of education 
and feeling, but is not so easy to 
believe of the inferior agents, who 
are ill-paid, and who never trade on. 
the terrible secrets which circum- 
stances place within their grasp, and 
which might be worth a fortune to 
them. Of the 6561 agents under 
the orders of the Prefecture, only 
one instance is related of an indi- 
vidual who sought to profit by an. 
adventure in which he was con- 
cerned. It is unnecessary to state 
that he was expelled, and that his. 
own comrades expedited his de- 
parture, by impelling him down the: 
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staircase at a much greater speed 
than he probably liked. Little 
gratitude is shewn to these men: 
as soon as they are no longer re- 
quired, they are neglected and 
avoided ; for few people like to see 
before them unpleasant witnesses, 
who remind them of occurrences 
they wish to forget. 

Such is a brief outline of the in- 
stitution of the police in Paris, 
which though it has been occasion- 
ally used as an engine of oppression 
in political affairs, is nevertheless as 
a complex machine for the protec- 
tion of life and property as near 
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perfection as it is given to anything 
human to be. It is far more com- 
plete and efficient than ours : indeed, 
we believe that the authorities at 
Scotland Yard not unfrequently in 
critical cases ask for the advice of 
the authorities at the Rue de Jeru- 
salem. Moreover, it must be added 
that the services of /a Sureté are 
purely gratuitous to the public, for 
its officers accept no recompense ; 
whilst our detectives require very 
handsome payment, and often for 
having performed very little useful 
work, 


SOUTH WINDS. 


Winps that blow from the sunny south, 
Linger awhile ’mid my garden bowers ; 
And kiss, with your perfume-breathing mouth, 
To full-blown bloom the opening flowers. 
T enderly blow, till the woodlands old, 
Are green again with the whisp’ring leaves ; 
And the aisles, flower-clad, seemed paved with gold, 
When the sun dips west, the dewy eaves 
Play with the sickly maid’s raven hair, 
As she sits and dreams, by the cottage-door, 
Of the happy past, so sunny fair, 
And of loves that come back nevermore : 
And bring the rose to her cheek again, 
And joy to the heart bowed down with pain. 


J. F. 
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No part of the Exhibition is more 
interesting than the inner half of 
Room XVI., where the Russian pic- 
tures are displayed. They are for 
the most part unfamiliar to us, and 
the charm of novelty is no slight 
one ; but they also present features 
of considerable originality and 
power. The collection is more 
choice than numerous, and there is 
scarcely a picture in it that has not 
some special interest. 

Domestic subjects take the first 
prominence. ‘The Old Soldier's 
Narration,” by Sokoloff, is thorough- 
ly national, in every detail of the 
picturesque hostelry. Veritable phy- 
siognomies are those of the men 
seated on side benches at the 
table, before a soup bowl with 
wooden spoons resting on its edge, 
waiting for the savoury mess that 
the hostess is bringing in at the door, 
while the host joins the listening 
group. The old soldier is telling 
his tale with quiet earnesthess that 
is not without dignity ; the natives 
are intensely eager for every word. 

From this genuine interior of 
humble life in Russia, we glance to 
a large interior of the wealthier 
classes ; a family party, consisting of 
an elderly lady, presiding at a small 
table, a younger lady seated opposite 
to her two little girls, one seated on a 
stool, the other on a rug on the 
floor, encircling with her arms a 
comfortable, careful, mousing cat, 
which is quite a picture in itself for 
luxuriance of repose and sleek satis- 
faction. 
fare, we may be sure, and is purring 
its thanks with all its affectionate 
heart. Two dolls, well-dressed, close 
by, are seated on small chairs before 


It has partaken of the best . 


their own tea-table. The painting 
is full of rich colour, in which con- 
trasts and harmonies are carefully 
studied. Yet we are not sure that 
the elaboration of tint and texture is 
not carried to excess, for after all, 
dresses and furniture should be sub- 
ordinate. ‘The elder lady’s is per- 
fect in taste. A shawl of warm 
mixed tints, over a dark shaded silk 
dress, and a white lace cap and grey 
hair, softening the pleasant face 
that is glancing aside, much amused 
at the assembly on the carpet. 
Every difficult object and texture is 
imitated to perfection—the scarlet 
chair, and lustrous white silk dress of 
the younger lady, the children’s and 
dolls’ costumes to the ribbon in the 
hair, black boots, and striped stock- 
ings, of the piquant, dark-eyed little 
girl with the tabby cat. She is the 
gem of the canvas—so deliciously 
happy! Her merry glance calls 
forth many a responsive smile from 
mothers who pause to look at her, 
and at the whole bright scene of re- 
fined domesticity. 

In “The Bird Catcher,” by Peroff, 
we hardly know which predominates, 
humour or pathos. We see the en- 
trance to a forest, where wild birds 
are piping fearlessly, while a profes- 
sional bird catcher, a respectable- 
looking old fellow, lies on the grass, 
with a string in one hand ready to 
pull down upon the unwary songsters 
the cruel fate to which he lures 
them by his pipings on areed, His 
face is comically intense in its steady 
and sly watchfulness for the prey, 
while his attendant behind, a big 
boy of more unsophisticated rustic 
feeling than is common in our wood- 
lands, looks into the thicket, where 
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he sees the birds approaching, list- 
ening and replying to the cunning 
bird-calls imitated in the reed of the 
cruel deceiver who is lying in wait 
for them. One laughs at the ami- 
able rustic’s plain face, all quivering 
with tragic expectation, while the 
tears are in his eyes. As old John 
Lord says in his “ Contentions of a 
Bird and a Musician,” “It was the 
quaintest sadness,” 
I could chide 

Mine own unmanly weakness, that made 

me 
A fellow mourner with him. 
The scene sets one thinking pain- 
fully—perhaps_ profitably. When 
will the cruelties of society be at an 
end ? we ask ourselves. When will 
it determine to 

Never more betray a harmless peace, 

To an untimely end. 
And we say to the painter of the 
* Bird Catcher,” 

Thou has discoursed, 
A truth of mirth and pity. , 

At the same time we must tell him 
that his drawing is faulty in parts. 

The next important picture we 
notice is by Huber—a “Scene on 
the Night of St. Bartholomew.” A 
young Huguenot has been struck 
down in a richly-furnished apart- 
ment of a mansion. A lovely and 
elegant lady has flung herself upon 
the bleeding body, and is fondly 
and distractedly exchanging a last 
look with the dying man, her lover, 
while the slayer and rival—his gory 
sword in his hand—indulges in cruel 
exultation. But the father appears 
pierced to the soul by his child’s 
mortal anguish, which he had evi- 
dently not foreseen when he sanc- 
tioned the horrid deed. ‘Too well 
we know there is no exaggeration 
in this tragedy. ‘The religious re- 
formers of France have suffered 
more bitterly, more horribly, from 
bigoted persecutors than any other 
people ; and up to this day, no ade- 
quate justice has been done to the 
pure, self-denying, exalted nen and 
women whose martyrdom was pro- 


tracted from age to age, and took 
endless forms of barbarity. 

A large and very remarkable pic- 
ture of a “ Fair at St. Petersburgh,” 
Makobchin, is in the manner of our 
own Frith—that is, a realistic exhibi- 
tion of modern life and character. 
Not even Frith could surpass the 
overflowing energy, vitality, fun and 
frolic of this fair. The composition 
is irresistibly effective, while no 
two figures or objects repeat each 
other. Almost every type of modern 
character at St. Petersburgh is repre- 
sented here, with a living, breathing, 
individuality, as they stare at the 
shows and the acrobats, the booths 
and the peep-shows; or drag on 
through the bustle, fairly tired out. 
Bartlemy Fair of former days was 
just such a scene, with a few pic- 
turesque additions that were not in 
Smithfield. Near this picture is 
“Returning from the Fair,” by 
Rorsouhin—not from the city fair— 
but a village feast. The natives are 
returning along the country road in 
diverse conditions. The leading 
group of three men is very funny, 
suggesting “Tam O’Shanter” and 
his friends— 

We are no fou—we are na fou, 

But just a drappie i ourie. 
And though we plume ourselves upon 
enthusiastic temperance advocacy, 
and feel how proper are the grave, 
reproving looks and gestures of the 
good people behind, who have mot 
stayed too long at the “ barly bree,” 
—yet we enjoy the mirth of the 
scene, and feel amused that the 
gay topers are excusing themselves 
on the plea that the fair comes but 
once a year—and they will rise to- 
morrow sadder and wiser men, and 
go to their labours, after all, little the 
worse for their breach of staid de- 
corum at the village fair. 

There are some striking battle 
pieces for those who relish these 
subjects. “Before Victory,” and 
“ After Victory,” may be compared. 
“The Battle of Gonnib,” | by 
Grouzinsky, representing the capture 
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of one of the mountain strongholds 
of Schamy]. 

The landscapes of the Russian 
collections are admirable. “A Car- 
avan,” by Philipoff, shows a string 
of camels and mules, winding their 
slow way in the fiery lights of an 
eastern sunset, fast fading into the 
darkness of the desert. Next to 
this, and contrasting with it, is 
“The Bed of a River,” by Ducker, 
a lonely, gloomy scene of utter de- 
solation, without a sign of human or 
animal life, or a tinge of lively colour. 
“A Caucasian View,” is grand, 
weird, solemn. ‘Two lone travellers 
are driving on a perilous road by a 
mountain stream, surrounded by 
precipices. This work aims to pre- 
sent tous some of those wondrous 
transmutations of colour that are 
seen in mountainous scenery—and 
well it succeeds. One far-receding 
slope is in sombre green, but its 
topmost ridges are turning into bat- 
tlements of gold, as the sun lights 
them. The same magical beams 
have changed an opposite precipice 
into a wall of brass. One lofty cone, 
dominating the whole scene in the 
central distance, is faintly tinged 
with pale gold, as if it were the en- 
trance to celestial regions, and the 
gilded white light strikes beautifully 
down on the mountain stream in 
the foreground. 

Turn from this to a most charm- 
ing contrast on the opposite wall— 
Bruloff’s “Rest in the Harvest 
Field,” alovely, thoughtful picture 
of Central Russia. It needs no 
special knowledge of art to deter- 
mine its merits—its fine distance— 
its bright sunny aspect—its varied 
forms and brilliant colouring. The 
composition of the whole is admir- 
able ; the massed-up yellow sheaves 
affording shelter to the wearied ones 
—the groups suggesting touching 
domestic dramas. 

For a fine specimen of marine’ 
painting we turn to a Russian frigate 
chasing a pirate craft in the Black 
Sea, painted by Aivasovski. 
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Lastly, we notice a full-length por- 
trait of Prince Gortschakoff ; and, 
near it, the “‘ Head of a Gentleman,” 
a portrait of more power. 

Two hideous paintings, “ Bak- 
harian Troopers beheading one of 
the Soldiers of the Czar,” and “A 
Group of Opium-Eaters” by Ner- 
eshtsshagin, were best honoured by 
silence—excepting for their power- 
ful manipulation, and truthful ren- 
dering of the unpleasant details. 
They belong to a class of pictures 
which are a mistake in art; whose 
aims should be to delight and 
elevate, whereas these are simply 
repulsive and shocking. 

There is a large painting on coarse 
canvas executed in wax, in imitation 
of tapestry, by Wereshtsshagen. The 
subject, a dramatic scene from a 
popular Russian tale, “Elias of 
Monron, and Nightingale the 
Robber.” It is a most ingenious 
and remarkable production, and ex- 
cites no little interest. The tale is 
unknown in this land, but one feels 
as if it must have strong dramatic 
force to produce such a scene of 
suggestive and vigorous action. 

Before leaving Russian art, we 
must on no account omit to notice 
the very beautiful specimens of 
silver ‘“‘haui-relief” by Russian 
artists ; and the bronzes placed in 
the centre of the room, 

The Belgian pictures are of more 
unequal merit than either the French 
or Russian. There are here good, 
bad, and indifferent. They may be 
studied in Room XVI. and in the 
Belgian Court. The rescue of the 
Virgins of Venice, by Von Lerins, is 
highly effective in its variety and 
energy of colour, action and passion. 

The scene is occurring on the 
water, the rescued females are pass- 
ing from a boat on to the vessel 
brought for their deliverance. The 


principal deliverer stands conspi- 
cuous in resolute commanding dig- 
nity, giving orders to those who are 
assisting the fainting, terror-stricken 
and 


ladies. Some of the faces 
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figures are extremely beautiful, and 
the draperies are very rich in colour. 

From this splendid dramatic work, 
we turn to another of equal if not 
higher power on the opposite wall, 
* The Sack of the Convent at Car- 
men, Antwerp,” by A. Robert. In 
this the figures are fewer, the ac- 
tion more concentrated, the passion 
more exalted and intense. Whilst 
the sack is going on, and the 
hallowed treasures of the convent 
are being brought out for the plun- 
derers by the indignant, wrathful, 
yet unresisting superiors ; one of the 
younger monks, a manly man in 
frame and countenance, and power 
of will, seizes a battle-axe, in one 
hand, a crucifix in the other, and 
kneels before high heaven, the axe 
lowered, his countenance subdued 
yet determined, his head bent in 
profound prayerful reverence. It is 
so seldom in these realistic days that 
one sees lofty emotion in art of any 
kind, that it is quite a new sensation 
to study this fine ideal. We must 
also highly commend the concentra- 
tion of all the power of the picture 
on this single figure, instead of the 
usual dispersion and frittering. He 
occupies the central position, and 
rivets the eye at once by the simple 
grandeur of his action and expres- 
sion. And we strongly sympathise 
with that monk, tempted to repay 
violence with violence, not hearing 
the Lord’s rebuke, “ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.” For 
we feel that every time manly instinct 
calls him to fight, and the mental 
conflict caused by the humble posi- 
tion in which he is placed, on the 
one hand, and by the power of “ the 
still small voice,” on the other, must 
be severe. 

Two pictures by the late Van 
Sohendel are remarkabie for depict- 
ing objects by artificial light in an 
interior and exterior scene. The 
small picture of “The Poacher” 
is valued at a thousand guineas, and 
it is a wonderful specimen of its 
kind. A single “ dip” candle is the 


only light on the canvas, and very 
finely it is made to reveal the coun- 
tenances, the dead birds, &c., leaving 
powerful dark tones and semi-tones 
over all the subordinate matters. 

“The Task accomplished” by 
Debeche, has been much appreciated, 
and it is certainly clever and humo- 
rous. It is one of the very realistic, 
every-day subjects now so preva- 
lent,—cooks resting after preparing: 
a dinner. 

“The Last Moments of Baltha- 
zar,” by Vanderhagen, shows the As- 
syrians bursting in upon the doomed 
king and his court while at the ban- 
quet. The imagination makes large 
demands for such a theme. The 
gorgeous, sublime, and terribl> must 
mingle there; and over all the 
mystery of the foreshadowing 
“hand” must brood. ‘The picture 
does not strike us as fully satisfying 
the imagination ; some of the details- 
are more shocking than need be. 
The whole wants elevation of senti- 
ment. Physical horrors are not 
sublimity. 

“ The Bibliophiles” is not a fasci- 
nating title, nor is the picture sure 
to attract casual passers-by. Yet L. 
Somers ought to be proud of his 
work, for it is as admirable as it is. 
original—three elderly book-lovers. 
in a library—that is all. But the 
heads, the pure, wrinkled, studious 
faces, are inimitably painted. Con- 
templating these, we are strongly re- 
minded of a few remarks that we 
once read in Constable’s Preface to 
his work on English Landscape, and 
they are applicable to other forms of 
art than landscape. “ Adagio com 
Sentimento” is a very superior pic- 
ture, by Markelbach. The monks. . 
are engaged in a musical perform- 
ance; the principal figure has a 
purely emotional countenance, and 
his hands, as they handle the violin, 
are drawn to the life in every bone 
and muscle; they are not merely 
hands of material matter, but are ful 
of nervous expression. ‘The Fish 
erman’s Family "—valued at a thou 
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sand guineas—is finely painted. A 
mother and two children by the sea 
in a storm, watching for the husband 
and father. Care and anxiety are 
strongly wrought on the face of the 
mother, who sits with her infant on 
her lap, while her young boy, stand- 
ing on a piece of rock, looks out 
sadly over the sea. If one chose to 
be very critical, exception might be 
taken to the plain, heavy-jawed 
faces, no doubt they are from the 
life. Yet fishermen’s wives and chil- 
dren have often attractive features. 

There are several capital animal 
pictures in this Belgian collection— 
cows, horses, dogs, and a cat—this 
last is dramatically entitled, “ Do not 
touch it.” A fine creature is look- 
ing out from a nook, with one paw 
firmly advanced, and, ‘danger” 
written plainly on its eyes and 
mouth, whiskers and all, while a 
kitten peeps behind, and no doubt 
some foe invisible to us has aroused 
the tigerish ferocity of the alarmed 
mother. 

We do not aim in these Exhibi- 
tion notes to be critical so much as 
appreciative, for we think it is less 
fault-finding that is wanted at pre- 
sent than warm-hearted sympathy 
with the good intentions and efforts 
of artists. There is a cold shade of 
cynical depreciation that is wither- 
ing. Some critics, suffering from 
satiety of the fine arts of this splen- 
did London season, are crying out, 
like Solomon when he wearied of 
his pleasures, “ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity! All is humbug and 
rubbish, in the great bazaar.” But 
ordinary people, who may have been 
less pampered, find good entertain- 
ment at South Kensington, and are 
thankful for it. 

One passing word on the Belgian 
landscapes as a whole. Why are 
the skies so dull and colourless? 
Surely it might be always November 
n that land—November of the 
dreary skies, which the French per- 

st in thinking make the English 
uicidal, 
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We are now descending the stair- 
case from the room we have been 
inspecting. Here is a large picture 
of grand design. A human spirit is 
being conducted through the realms 
of space, above the rolling worlds, 
and lifts his hands in reverential awe 
and wonder at the view that lies 
beyond—out of the picture. The 
guiding and supporting angel flies 
close behind him—the action so 
simple, majestic, beautiful, but the 
figures are not spiritualised—on the 
contrary, they are decidedly corpo- 
real, “Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven,” but 
this man is one of flesh and blood, 
and the angel partakes of the same. 
“The vision and the faculty divine ” 
is wanting here. Yet Macaulay said 
of Dante, that “his angels are good 
men with wings,” and “his dead 
men are merely living men in strange 
situations.” ‘That is just the case 
on this canvas, 

And now we pass to the British 
pictures. On the south-west stair- 
case a large picture by Gourlay 
Steele carries us at once into the 
centre of English society. A young 
lady in a green habit on a life-size 
brown horse, attended by two dogs, 
one carrying in its mouth her hand- 
kerchief, the other a small terrier 
taking a brief rest on the grass in 
the foreground. ‘The scene is the 
open country, but the figure is one 
seen every day in our parks, well 
representing, therefore, that large 
class of Englishwomen, the lady 
equestrians, whose grace, courage, 
and fine healthy life are the admira- 
tion of all nations. 

Many of the pictures in this nu- 
merous collection are already fami- 
liar to visitors to the Royal Academy, 
and other exhibitions; but nu- 
merous as they may be, the people 
to whom they are unknown are far 
more numerous. 

The chief picture of all is Frith’s 
“ Charles II.’s last Sunday,” a most 
interesting and valuable historic 
work, The British public seem never 
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weary of contemplating “ The Merry 
Monarch,” in the midst of his fa- 
mous court, on the Sunday morning, 
when the bells are ringing in the 
church tower, little regarded by the 
dissolute courtiers, who sit gam- 
bling, with fraudulent tricks going on 
in the second audience-chamber ; 
while in the first, Charles sitson a 
couch between two of his beautiful 
and abandoned mistresses, while 
other ladies fan and wait near, and 
a group of astonished, indignant, 
serious-looking gentlemen are enter- 
ing into the midst of the disgraceful 
scene, intending to pay their respects 
to their sovereign, but repelled by, 
and ashamed of, his profligacy. The 
gallery is crowded with characters 
of the time. On one side a young 
gallant, half stupid with intoxication, 
is clinking his glass of wine against 
that of a reckless beauty. On the 
other side, a page is playing on his 
lute, and singing a love-song. The 
well-known Charles’ spaniels litter 
the floor. The deep interest of the 
composition is not easily exhausted. 
Its instructive character cannot fail 
to impress even the most thoughtless. 
Mr. Frith presents to the careless, 
unthinking, God-forgetting men and 
women of the world, an impressive 
sermon, in a glowing drama and in 
splendid colour: “For all these 
things God shall bring thee into 
judgment.” The shadow of the 
coming darkness is already upon the 
King’s face. This is the last time 
that he will be looked upon in the 
midst of his courtesans—the last 
public exhibition of his “ merry” 
character. He has corrupted the 
public morals, neglected or defied 
the solemn responsibilities of his 
high place—and now—but as Ham- 
let says, “ the rest is silence.” The 
same great painter’s “ Railway Sta- 
tion” is also here. Opposite to the 
Charles’ picture is a fine historical 
work by Elmore—an incident of the 
first French Revolution. Marie 
Antoinette stands finely at bay with 
her children, and her heroic, devoted 
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sister, in the recess of a window, 
protected by a heavy table which 
has been hastily pushed up to pro- 
tect them from an excited, ferocious, 
threatening crowd, the leading figure 
of which is a handsome young girl, 
who began by reviling the unhappy 
queen, but was changed by her dig- 
nified and pathetic behaviour, The 
scene is thus described, and as it 
may not be generally known we 
transcribe it infull. ‘ They brought 
the Queen’s children to her, in order 
that their presence, by softening the 
mob, might serve as a buckler to 
their mother. They placed them in 
the depth of the window. They 
wheeled in front of this the council 
table. Preserving a noble and be- 
coming demeanour in this dreadful 
situation, she held the Dauphin be- 
fore her, seated upon the table; 
Madame was at her side. A young 
girl of pleasing appearance and re- 
spectably attired, came forward and 
bitterly reviled in the coarsest terms 
? Autrichtienne. The Queen, struck 
by the contrast between the rage of 
this young girl and the gentleness of 
her face, said to her in a kind tone, 
‘Why do you hate me? Havel 
ever done you any injury?’ ‘No, 
not to me,’ replied the pretty pa- 
triot, ‘but it is you who cause the 
misery of the nation.’ ‘ Poor child!’ 
said the Queen ; ‘some one has told 
you so, and deceived you. What 
interest can I have in making people 
miserable? The wife, of the King, 
mother of the Dauphin, I am a 
Frenchwoman in all the feelings of 
my heart, as a wife and as a mother. 
I shall never again see my own 
country. I can only be happy or 
unhappy in France. I was happy 
when you loved me.’ This gentle 
reproach affected the heart of the 
young girl, and anger was effaced. 
She asked the Queen’s pardon, say- 
ing, ‘I did not know you, but I see 
that you are good.’” The picture is 
fully worthy of the subject, and that 
is saying much. 

“ An Incident in Martin Luther's. 
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Life.” The great reformer raised 
-Out of a death-like swoon in his cell, 
by the singing of young choristers, 
hardly satisfies us, as the work of so 
well-known an academician as Mr. 
O'Neil. 

“The Death of the Venerable 
Bede” is as fine a subject for a his- 
torical painter as could well be 
chosen. The learned, pious, stu- 
-dious monk of Wearmouth, died in 
735. At that period the monas- 
‘teries were the only sanctuaries of 
learning. He wrote forty-five works, 
scriptural, ecclesiastical, and histo- 
rical, some of them of great value 
and undying interest, describing the 
events of the Early English Church, 
-as, for instance, the arrival of St. 
Augustine and his fellow missionaries 
at Canterbury. Lastly, near the 
close of his life, and when labouring 
cunder disease, he engaged in the 
translation of the Gospel of St. John 
into Anglo-Saxon, dictating to his 
pupils as he was able. He was 
finishing his translation and his mor- 
tal life atthesametime. The noble 
and touching scene of Mr. Burchett’s 
picture is thus described by a bio- 
grapher : 

“The boy (who was writing for 
him) said : ‘ Dear master, there is yet 
one sentence not written.’ He an- 
swered, ‘Write quickly.’ Soon af- 
ter the boy said, ‘The sentence is 
now written.’ He replied, ‘It is 
well. You have said the truth, It 
is ended. Receive my head into 
your hands, for it is a great satisfac- 
tion to me to sit facing my holy 
place, where I was wont to pray, that 
I may also, sitting, call upon my 
Father.’ And then, on the pave- 
ment of his little cell, singing, ‘ Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost,’ he breathed 
his last, and so departed to the 
kingdom of Heaven,” 

One loves to linger before such a 
lovely example of English character. 
Looking on the painting, it may be 
profitable to remember what and who 
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Bede was, as well as what the picture 
is. “ His calm and gentle spirit, the 
humanising character of his pursuits, 
and the holiness of his life, present 
a striking contrast to the violence 
and slaughter which prevailed in the 
whole island. To none is the beau- 
tiful example of Scripture more ap- 
plicable—“ A light shining in a dark 
place.” 

There are other worthy historical 
works in this British Gallery. Mr. 
Yufield’s “Death of Buckingham,” 
Mrs. Ward's “ Childhood of the old 
Pretender,” Havilon’s “ Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Toothache,” Heaphy’s “ Pa- 
lissy the Potter,” and others. 

The English landscapes have spe- 
cial excellencies. They do paint the 
skies of nature, or endeavour to do 
so, in their glory, their variety, their 
power ; they do paint the sea, boldly 
and successfully ; they do paint the 
lovely country life of England. We 
could name picture after picture full 
of the truest delight in God’s trees, 
waters, grasses, flowers, commons, 
pastures, woods, uplands and low- 
lands, sweet and fresh, where the 
very dew seems to sparkle, and the 
soft breeze to tremble, where the 
most delicate play of light and shade 
lends magic and poetry. 

‘The Prince of Wales said recently, 
at Bethnal Green, “It appears, on 
competent evidence, that while 
strength and activity, neatness and 
finish, distinguish every production 
of the English workman, in the 
works of taste and art place must be 
given to the foreign competitor.” ‘This 
does not apply, it appears to us, to 
painting, in which we are advancing, 
not receding. But it has so long 
been the mode, in certain quarters, 
to disparage native English art, in 
almost all its developments, and to 
stigmatise us as a nation of shop- 
keepers, that people are slow to be- 
lieve the evidence of their own eyes 


_and ears, and understand to the con- 


trary. 
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INQUIRIES were recently made in 
New York; at the instance of the 
municipality of Ceneda, “a small 
but not obscure city of Venetia,” to 
ascertain the date of the demise of a 
native of that place, long a resident 
there, to whose memory the autho- 
rities intended to erect a monument. 
This reminiscent honour to their 
eminent citizens, so characteristic of 
Italians, has been revived under the 
impulse of recovered nationality : 
while the Austrians trod their soil 
and the hated emblem of their su- 
premacy insulted their vision, the 
honoured dead were suffered to re- 
pose without any fresh memorial ; 
but when Italy became united and 
free, the sentiment of patriotism 
kindled in the hearts of the people 
new love and pride for those who, 
having deserved well of their 
country, had died before the con- 
summation of her nationality. 
Florence had her grand Dante fes- 
tival, which was but the expression 
of a feeling that ran through the 
peninsula and manifested itself in 
various tributes to departed patriots, 
poets, scholars, and statesmen, all 
over the land ; and thus it happened 
that Ceneda began to inquire about 
the exile and decease of Lorenzo 
Daponte, of whom perhaps many 
readers never heard ; yet not a few 
in England and America associate 
his name with their first acquaintance 
with and love for Italian literature 
and music. Of handsome presence 
and attractive manners, he made 
warm friends, His portrait may be 
seen in the library of Columbia 
College, where he was, for several 
years, professor of Italian literature. 
His life was one of remarkable vicis- 
situde and no little distinction ; he 
was the author of the /tdretfo to Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni, an improvisatore 
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in Venice, an operatic poet in Vienna, 
a bookseller in London, a country- 
trader in New Jersey, and a professor 
in New York—in each epoch and 
career, fertile in resources, urbane, 
combative, less practical than poet- 
ical, eminently social, ardent, fight- 
ing fortune and winning friends, 
intrepid for his country’s claims, 
full of anecdote, drio, and magnet- 
ism,—of large experience, strong 
prejudices, vital enthusiasm. In 
his old age he wrote his memoirs 
in his native language—now a very 
scarce book—with the extreme 
frankness and animated complacency 
which distinguished that kind of lite- 
rature at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Of Hebrew origin, and the 
native of a small and stagnant eccle- 
siastical town in Northern Italy, with 
a father of humble occupation, there 
must have been some fine hereditary 
instincts and some rare aspirations 
in Lorenzo, or he would not so 
readily have grown out of and be- 
yond the inauspicious circumstances 
of his lot: as a young convert to 
Christianity, and with a freshly- 
adopted name—that of his child- 
hood’s_ benefactor, Monseigneur 
Lorenzo Daponte, the good Bishop 
of Ceneda—he succeeded in obtain- 
ing educational and social advan- 
tages; and, but for his poetital 
aspirations and adventurous disposi- 
tion, might have finished, as he is 
believed to have begun, his career 
in the church. 

One of the most amusing and 
characteristic episodes of his youth 
is the story of his mother-in-law’s at- 
tempt to force him into a repulsive 
marriage: she was a virago, and it 
was only by the clandestine ma- 
neeuvres of his subjugated father 
and faithful old nurse, that he was 
released from confinement and 
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taken mysteriously, at night, beyond 
the reach of farther matrimonial 
persecution. These and similar ad- 
ventures remind the reader of those 
memorable Italian autobiographies 
written by Cellini, Alfieri, and Gol- 
doni—vivid and curious pictures of 
domestic and social life in Southern 
Europe before the days of steam, 
cheap journals, and policemen. 

Lorenzo Daponte was born at 
Ceneda, on the roth of March, 1749. 
His father was a leather-dealer, and 
the boy once attempted to purloin 
some of that commodity in order to 
buy books ; his mother was devoted 
in her care of him ; his first literary 
impressions were derived from Bible 
stories and Metastasio—a singular 
combination, but one not unaccor- 
dant with his subsequent develop- 
ment ; for from the one he drew 
precedents as a raconteur, and from 
the other hints for the facile and melo- 
dious versification of the improvisa- 
fore. He was placed in the same 
seminary with his brother, and the 
Bishop undertook their education. 
Latin was the principal study ; and 
while, on the one hand, it disci- 
plined the mental habits of the 
youth, its acquisition enriched his 
vocabulary, and gave emphasis to 
the metrical use of his vernacular, 
which Byron aptly called the “ soft 
bastard” of the classic tongue. 
Daponte seems to have been instinc- 
tively a rhymer, if not a poet ; for, 
at a very early age he wrote smooth 
and sentimental verses, celebrated 
every salient event and unwonted 
emotion in a sonnet ; and cherished 
through life a passionate admiration 
for, and intimate acquaintance with, 
the bards of his country. 

The instruction in the seminary 
of Ponta Guadio was very limited 
in scope. Indeed, the educational 
privileges of Daponte’s early home 
were not fitted to expand the mind 
or breed earnest convictions ; as his 
taste for poetry increased, he found 
it difficult to obtain books a pe- 
dantic devotion to the dead lan- 
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guages then prevailed, and Italian 
literature was not widely appreciated 
as a means of culture. Upon the 
death of the Bishop, Lorenzo went 
to Venice ; and from this moment 
his life-record becomes adventurous 
and dramatic, reminding us of Gil 
Blas and Goldoni’s comedies. His 
remarkable personal beauty and 
agreeable manners, his gift of poetic 
composition, his susceptibility to the 
beautiful, and eagerness of purpose, 
and especially his quick and absorb- 
ing sympathy with whatever imme- 
diately attracted or inspired him, 
led to numerous love affairs, esca- 
pades, social triumphs, intrigues and 
vicissitudes, the story of which reads 
now like a romance, now like a 
comedy, and, at last, "enmeshes the 
gallant and reckless, but gifted and 
fascinating, youth in what appears. 
like hopeless misfortune and dissi- 
pation. The scene of these ex- 
citing episodes adds to their pi- 
quancy ; the mystery and the mirth 
of Venice—her gay carnival and 
masked amours—the jealousies, 
passions, pride, and pity of an 
Italian life-drama,—all gleam before 
the imagination as we read. The 
curious Venetian gossip, the local 
fame of an improvisatore, the lite- 
rary success, sentimental perplexities, 
adulation and persecution ; friends, 
enemies, and loves, rivals, satires, 
tributes, tenderness and penitence,— 
are elements such as we associate 
with a medizval tale or a dramatic 
adventurer, and nowhere to be re- 
cognised in actual life so pervasive 
and picturesque as in the career of 
an amorous Italian poet a century 
ago in Venice. Lorenzo gambled, 
loved, quarrelled, wrote and recited 
verses, communed with men of letters 
and ladies of pleasure, with the ut- 
most abandon, in his feverish youth 
at Venice: the café, the piazza, the 
church, the gondola, the professor’s 
study, and the gaming-table, alternate 
in his naive but not unremorseful 
retrospect ; obliged to leave the City 
of the Sea, because of an imprudent 
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satire and more than imprudent 
intrigue, he passed the Fruili fron- 
tier, and finds that romantic adven- 
tures are his destiny; for, without 
money, he meets with the most 
generous and delicate hospitality at 
a wayside inn ; is in love with three 
women at the same time, and wins 
the affections of a fair /ocandiera in 
a manner and under circumstances 
“‘as good as a play.” He arrives at 
Dresden, gains reputation by his 
versification of the Psalms, is em- 
ployed by the composer Saliari, who 
presents him to the Emperor Joseph 
at Vienna, where he is installed, as 
the opera-poet and Imperial minstrel. 

The unpublished history of the 
[talian opera is full of controversies, 
scandal, and imbroglios. The ser- 
sitive nature of gifted vocalists, the 
exactions of composers, the tyranny 
of impresarios, and the legal power 
of royal patrons, to say nothing of fa- 
shionable caprice and musical rivals, 
necessitate more or less of misunder- 
standing and dissension. Accord- 
ingly the period which Daponte 
passed at the Austrian Court was one 
of alternate vexation and triumph, 
Befriended by the Imperial family, 
he was often at issue with the opera- 
managers ; he wrote “ibrettos for 
Saliari, Martini, and Mozart, whose 
musical experiments were variously 
successful, and not always remunera- 
tive ; intrigues and persecution, the 
right and wrong of which it is diffi- 
cult for the reader to determine, are 
recorded by Daponte at this time, 
and give one a vivid idea of the 
troubles and turmoils incident to 
operatic enterprises ; a fierce con- 
troversy with Casti, and numerous 
difficulties, finally drove the poet 
into exile, although he had been 
Latin Secretary to Joseph, and 
written the lyrical drama made im- 
mortal by Mozart’s genius, To those 
who appreciate this wonderful com- 
position, and have often enjoyed its 
adequate representation on the stage, 
and who cherish a peculiar interest 
in the genius and career of Mozart, 


it is singularly provoking and un- 
satisfactory to find so few details and 
so little personal charm in the re- 
ference of Daponte to the first pro- - 
duction of this memorable opera. 
We infer from the lukewarm account 
thereof and the moderate success 
attending what to many lovers of 
music is a great epoch in its history 
—that the refined, aspiring, and 
gifted composer was scarcely appre- 
ciated even at the height of his 
achievements—an impression his re- 
cently published “ Life and Letters ” 
fully confirm. Daponte is quite 
graphic in his story of the fale of . 
his Vienna sojourn ; interviews with 
royalty give it dramatic emphasis, 
and the desperate result is summed 
up with a genuine Italian medley of 
privation and love: “ My purse 
being exhausted,” he writes, “I be- 
gan to sacrifice my wardrobe—five 
piastres only remaining; yet, let it 
not irk thee, courteous reader, to 
read even yet this story of my loves,” 

Few, even among those who most 
intelligently enjoy Italian music, give 
much thought to the words of the 
lyric drama, They are usually so 
subordinate to the melody, and so 
frequently destitute of high finish 
and originality, that it is not surpris- 
ing the /ibreffo is so little regarded in 
comparison to the score. In the 
days of Zeno and Metastasio this 
was not the case. The career of the 
latter is, indeed, as significant as that 
of many a famous composer, The 
attache of a court, and long the re- 
cipient of a pension, his mellifluous 
verses were a serious occupation and 
a vital renown. As far as tegards 
exquisitely adapting a soft and musi- 
cal language to vocal triumphs, 
Metastasio deserved his celebrity 


- and success ; and however his dulcet 


rhymes may pall upon our taste, now 
and then is encountered so perfect a 
verbal gem as to elicit admiration 
even from the sternest ally of Dante 
and Alfieri, Of the late years Felici 
Romani has won laurels in this com- 
paratively humble sphere of the 
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muses; his //drctfo of Norma has 
poetical as well as dramatic merit, 
which associates itself worthily with 
Bellini’s beautiful composition. Da- 
ponte was at first regarded as therival, 
then as the legitimate successor 
of Metastasio ; and perhaps we are 
so accustomed to identify the lan- 
guage and music of Don Giovanni, 
that we seldom realise the tact, spirit, 
and harmony of the former, wherein 
the bard so effectively seconded 
the composer. The ozze di Figaro 
created a strong friendship between 
the authors. Had Daponte culti- 
vated this vein he might have 
achieved a lasting reputation ; but 
after his curious and characteristic 
interview with Leopold at Trieste, 
failing to retrieve his position as 
operatic bard at Vienna, his connec- 
tion with the London opera was 
brief and disastrous. 

With true adventurous hardihood, 
this climax of pecuniary disaster, in 
Daponte’s youth, is coincident with 
his marriage ; but, in view of his 
temperament, tendencies, and subse- 
quent career, we cannot but deem it 
a fortunate circumstance that his 
wife was an Englishwoman with a 
good native stock of common sense 
and affection ; especially as at this 
period (1772) he turns his face 
towards London, where the Italian 
opera again claimed his muse. Be- 
fore reaching there, however, there 
occurred another exciting episode of 
travel; he was cheated, robbed, as- 
sisted by extraordinary friends, and 
annoyed by pertinacious enemies. 
As an operatic writer in London he 
enjoyed a brief interval of successful 
industry, soon followed by the ap- 
parently inevitable troubles associ- 
ated with the production of the 
lyrical drama—that costly exotic 
which flourishes on a foreign soil 
only through bold enterprise and in- 
cessant obstacles. Daponte impru- 


dently became security, was unable’ 


to meet his obligations, and baffled, 
as he narrates, by the intrigues of the 
theatrical employers, went to prison 
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for debt, and emerged resolute to 
change his vocation, and turn from 
music to literature —not as a profes- 
sion, but as a commodity. He 
opened an Italian bookstore in Lon- 
don, and his intelligent enthusiasm 
for the gifted writers of his country 
soon brought him into genial con- 
tact with the few cultivators of his 
native literature ; among them Mat- 
thias, then prominent as the author 
of a metrical plea for the a of 





sniiede and is still quoted . as a 
significant memorial of the taste of 
his day. This prosperous author 
paid Daponte’s most pressing en- 
dorsement ; and, once at liberty, he 
went to Italy as the operatic .agent 
to engage a new company. ‘This 
visit was a charming experience, and 
is depicted in roseate colours ; for, 
although the French armies occupied 
his native soil, he found no impedi- 
ment toa reunion with his family, 
and the occasion was made a long 
Jésta, which he describes in detail 
and with great zest. He is jubilant 
over the misfortunes which had over- 
taken his old enemies, who have 
been either struck with lightning, 
languish in prison, or suffer some 
other chastisement of Providence. 
He again finds cause to realise the 
truth of the maxim—vwon si vinceamor 
se non fuggendo ; has a long conver- 
sation with Ugo Foscolo at Bologna 
and with Metastasio at Vienna, and 
is delighted with his sojourn at 
Florence, whose people he eulogises 
as ospitali senza ostentazione, instruite 
senza pedanteria, affabili senza bas- 
sezza, hospitable without ostentation, 
learned without pedantry, affable 
without baseness.” He is half 
frozen going across the Apennines, 
thence to Bologna, has a desperate 
quarrel with Williams, his English 
partner, in engaging and transporting 
the singers, and returns to London 
to find new suits instituted against 
him, and once more to enter a 
debtor’s prison. His bookstore and 
influence revive the scanty interest in 
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Italian literature, and he is patronised 
by some of the nobility, and be- 
friended by men of letters ; but dis- 
couraged, at last, by the succession 
of writs growing out of his unfor- 
‘tunate security for the opera-lessee, 
he accepts bankruptcy as the only 
issue, sends his family to a kinsman 
in America, and prepares to follow 
and test his blighted fortunes in the 
New World. 

Daponte’s voyage to the United 
States was long and comfortless, and 
he was reduced to a pork-diet before 
it was over; he arrived at Philadel- 
phia onthe 4th of June, and imme- 
diately joined his familyin NewYork. 
With fifteen thousand dollars capital, 
saved from the wreck by his prudent 
wife, he established himself at Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey, in what 
promised to be a successful trade ; 
but a dishonest partner caused its 
speedy failure. Reverting to his 
educational resource, he took pu- 
pils in New York, and was be- 
friended here by several leading 
families, so that he enjoyed a brief 
period of professional success and 
social pleasure ; but when the season 
arrived—as it inevitably does, in all 
such vocations, when there comes a 
lapse in the attendance and a dimi- 
nution of classes—the alert professor 
was again induced to change the, to 
him, congenial sphere of literary 
occupation for the hazards and the 
cares of trade—for which, according 
to his own confession, he was singu- 
larly ill-adapted. This time he pre- 
pared to deal in certain Italian com- 
modities, the more choice kind of 
liquors and confections, and Sud- 
bury, in Pennsylvania, was the scene 
of his new enterprise. ‘The account 
‘he gives of his experience here forms 
-acurious contrast with that at Venice 
and Vienna: he accumulates bad 
debts; is annoyed by old claims; 
he is robbed ; he goes to law ; delitti 
—crimes, susurpasioni — encroach- 
ments, ¢radimenti— swindles—form 
the burden of this record of the at- 
tempt of an Italian poet to do busi- 
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ness in an interior American town. 
There is something so exaggerated 
in the style of complaint, and so 
petty in the nature of the grievances, 
that the “ pity of it” is almost lost 
in a kind of serio-comedy. To add 
to his troubles, the poor Signore is 
thrown from a gig, and, for a while, 
is in the hands of those famous and 
benign Philadelphia surgeons—Phy- 
sic and Barton. At last he sells out 
his stock, but apparently with no 
“ good-will” included ; and declares 
himself, though terribly fleeced by 
the lawyers, only too happy to escape 
from the care and persecution of 
what he calls un nuovo Egitto, and 
return to his beloved New York. 
He blesses the day, as did Petrarch 
that on which he first saw Laura; 
eloquently describes the cordial re- 
ception he received from old friends ; 
he marks the fourteenth of August, 
1818, as a white day ; “ benedetto sia 
il giorno !"—for then he bade Sud- 
bury /’<stremo addio ; and declares it 
was an inspirasione celeste that drew 
him to study, teaching, and educated 
society in the metropolis. Indeed, 
Daponte seems to have then first 
fairly entered upon a congenial life 
in America; he describes it with 
zest and enthusiasm; the Italian 
language and literature was a novelty 
then, and some of the most beautiful 
and accomplished ladies of the city 
and suburbs, as well as many of the 
most intelligent gentlemen, took up 
the pursuit with zeal: Daponte’s 
geniality and ardour made it attrac- 
tive: He draws the most flattering 
portraits of his favourite pupils, 
dwells gratefully on the kindness of 
which he was the recipient, and 
mentions the names of several lead- 
ing families as associated with his 
instructions ; specimens of the corre- 
spondence, interspersed with his 
reminiscences, indicate remarkable 
proficiency in [talian among his 
fair scholars. Dante, Petrarch, and 
Ariosto, have rarely found so elo- 
quent an expositor. He experi- 
enced, in the midst of this agreeable 
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life, a deep affliction in the loss of 
his son. He passed his summers at 
a delightful country place near his 
friend Livingston’s, on the Hudson ; 
some of his pupils were domesticated 
with him, and no one better im- 
proved the opportunities thus afford- 
ed than his beloved Enrico Ander- 
son, subsequently professor in Co- 
lumbia College, who eventually mar- 
ried the daughter of his Italian friend 
and instructor. In the meantime 
Daponte presented Italian books to 
the Public Library, and imported 
many standard authors from Italy— 
thus disseminating a taste for his 
native literature. 

He was as stanch and eloquent 
an advocate of the claims of Italian 
music as of those of literature. He 
discussed the former subject with 
much intelligence and ardour, and 
soon, with the co-operation of a pro- 
minent gentleman in society, Domi- 
nic Lynch, enlisted the sympathies 
of a few influential citizens, who had 
learned to enjoy the opera abroad. 
The first company were welcomed 
and initiated in New York by his 
enterprise ; and it was a great per- 
sonal triumph, and delightful social 
excitement, when the Zarbiere and 
Don Giovanni were first successfully 
represented in his adopted home; 
his /ibretto of the latter, written 
originally for the original representa- 
tion of Mozart’s masterpiece, was 
translated when that was introduced 
to the New World; and the imfro- 
visatore of Venice and operatic poet 
of Vienna was the hero of the day. 
At that time society in New York, 
properly so called, was limited, but 
cordial and united, and, therefore, 
there was more unanimity and 
mutual interest in every social expe- 
riment. Daponte’s fair pupils were 
in a state of sympathetic expectancy, 
and their husbands and fathers em- 
barked generously in the attempt to 
establish the most reeherché amuse- 
ment of Europe in their thriving 
city. Numerous are the racy anec- 
dotes, and memorable the lyric tri- 
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umphs of that occasion. Not only 
did the popular Italian professor 
encourage the artists, win over the 
wealthy patrons, and glory in the 
whole phenomena, but he came gal- 
lantly to the rescue where ignorant 
critics, or perverse objectors, found 
fault and breathed discouragement. 
Indeed, he had become the cham- 
pion of his country almost to a 
Quixotic degree ; Queen Charlotte’s 
trial, then enacting, had led to many 
unjust estimates of the Italian na- 
tional character ; Prescott, afterwards 
the renowned historian, in his early 
literary essays, chiefly written for the 
North American Review, had ven- 
tured on some critical views of the 
poets of Italy ; both the general and 
the specific animadversions aroused 
the sensibility of Daponte, who re- 
plied with elaborate, and often ex- 
aggerated emphasis, to what he con- 
sidered slights and slurs on his 
country’s fair fame. In the retro- 
spect the controversy is more amus- 
ing than conclusive. Meantime, 
knowing the delicate organisation of 
the vocalists, he had taught a worthy 
American woman the mysteries of 
the Italian cuisine; so that soprano, 
contralto, basso, and baritone, were 
agreeably surprised to find the 
viands and cookery to which they 
had been accustomed at home, pro- 
vided in a New York boarding- 
house. The establishment retained 
its prestige long after the first, 
second, and third operatic enter- 
prises had failed; for no Italian or 
old Aabitué of that classie land, who 
had ever dined at Aunt Sallie’s, 
was likely to forget the soup, 
maccaroni, or red wine, to say no- 
thing of the bread and vegetables— 
so like what he associated with the 
trattorias of Florence and Rome; 
indeed, to dine there, as was my for- 
tune occasionally, and hear /a dingua 
Zoscana in bocca Romana, on all sides, 
with furious discussion of Italian 
politics and delectable praise of com- 
posers and vocalists or pictorial 
¢ritigues—transported one by magic 
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from Broome-street to the Piazza 
Vecchia or the Via Condotta, The 
death of Aunt Sallie, a few years 
‘ago, dispersed the few survivors of 
the circle that succeeded Daponte’s 
singing-birds; and the alimentive 
associations of his active and mag- 
netic sojourn have no more a “ local 
habitation.” It is otherwise, how- 
ever, with the social vestiges. Some 
of the elder citizens yet describe his 
tall figure and handsome face at the 
opera, “ monarch of all he surveyed,” 
infecting others with his enthusiasm, 
and serving as a vital bond between 
the musical strangers and the fasci- 
nated public. Alternating from his 
piccolo Eden di campagna, as he calls 
it, to his winter-classes in town; 
carrying on the war with malignant 
compatriots and rivals; struggling 
with debts; presiding at private 
theatricals making Alfieri and the 
modern Italian writers known to 
cultivated New Yorkers; enjoying 
congenial intercourse with his friends; 
revelling in the nascent enthusiasm 
for Italian opera and growing taste 
for Italian literature; his don-mots 
his greetings, his verses, his friend- 
ships, his scholars, protéyés, and 
domestic amenities, made up a va- 
ried, exceptional,and complacent life. 
Corn-beef, versus maccaroni, was the 
problem he loved to state and solve ; 
and the success which attended his 
efforts to make the Italian element, 
literary, musical, and prandial, fami- 
liar and appreciated in the commer- 
cial metropolis of the New World, 
was certainly a rare triumph of per- 
sonal zeal and social attraction. 
Since those days, when Daponte 
was the unique representative and 
isolated advocate of Italy, her music, 
her letters, and her language, these 
have become known and endeared, 
through the many cultivated and 
patriotic exiles from Southern Eu- 
rope ; a succession of prima donas 
have won the suffrages of two ge- 
merations of opera habitués, and the 
Academy of Music, latterly risen 
from its ashes in new splendour, 
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attests the permanent hold that 
amusement has upon the regards 
of the people. The improvements 
in the press incident to steam-naviga- 
tion and newspaper enterprise, have 
also kept us au courant with the 
remarkable political development of 
Italy during the last twenty years; 
and among the most popular modern 
fictions are the historical and local 
novels of Guerazzi, d’Azeglio, and 
Rufini. 

The two small volumes entitled 
Memoire di Lorenzo Daponte da 
Ceneda, Scritto da esso : Nuova 
Yorck, 1829-30, are a literary curi- 
osity detailing, as they do, with ex- 
traordinary egotism, naiveté, and 
vivacity the incidents and emotions 
of a long and curiously-varied life, 
and written and published in the 
Italian language in the old age of 
the author, and in a city whose bust- 
ling trade and absorption in the 
practical and immediate, form such 
an absolute contrast to the reminis- 
cences of an old Venetian poet. 
Compared with the autobiography of 
Franklin, for instance, or any of the 
familiar memoirs of our self-made 
men, there is a dramatic contrast - 
which brings the spirit and results 
of the two extremely opposed nation- 
alities into zestful juxtaposition. The 
Italian, like the American, has his 
own way to make in the world, but 
while the one depends on shrewd- 
ness, the other relies on manners ; 
while one is thrifty, the other is 
amorous ; this one is good at a bar- 
gain, that at a song. Daponte 
colours his most commonplace ex- 
perience with the hues of sentiment ; 
he consoles himself for the few cus- 
tomers who frequent his Italian 
bookstore, with an appeal in behalf 
of which he closes his memoirs, by 
rejoicing that some of the most 
beautiful women and intelligent men 
of the city like to come in for a 
chat ; and calls the late benign and 
beloved author of the “ Visit of Saint 
Nicholas,” his angelo tutelare. Now 
and then he strikes the balance of 
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his account with fortune, and it is 
always either flush and flowing, or 
barren and bankrupt. Compla- 
cently he writes at one time that he 
is amato dalle donne, stimato dagli 
uomini, accarazzato da miei prottet- 
tori e pieno dt buona speranza,— 
* loved by women, esteemed by men, 
caressed by patrons, and full of 
good hope ;” at another moment, 
he is the victim of malicious per- 
secution, despoiled, cheated, for- 
lorn, the choicest companionship 
alternates with the most sordid 
cares and the most child-like 
literary and musical enthusiasm, 
with the most unreasonable economic 
enterprises ; while, through operatic 
imbroglios, unfortunate speculations, 
and bitter personal controversies, 
glows a keen relish of social delights, 
a sustaining self-esteem, a warmth of 
heart and sensibility to beauty, 
which strangely unite the real and 
the romantic. With genuine Italian 
consistency the sincere in emotion 
is its justification with Daponte. 
Alluding to his numerous love affairs, 
he says, “ Dal primo momento in 
cui ho comminciato ad amare, il che 
fu all’ eta di dieiotto anni, fino al 
quarantesimo anno, della mia vita, 
in cui preso una compagna pet tutto 
il rimanente di quella—no ho mai 
detto a donna—ti amo, senza saper 
di poter amarla, senza mancar ad 
alcun dovere ;” “from the moment 
I began to fall in love, which was at 
the age of eighteen, until my fortieth 
year, when I took a companion for 
the rest of my life, I never said to a 
woman, J /ove you, without knowing 
that I would do so, and never failed 
in a single duty.” An old pupil of 
Daponte’s tells me that his faith was 
sometimes a question with his inti- 
mates on account of the inconsistent 
views he expressed ; and when his 
wife died—an excellent woman, and 
a great bereavement—he wrote an 
ode, in which the heathen mythology 
was singularly blended with the 
Roman creed, although at the close 
St. Peter was made to acknowledge 
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that the virtues of the excellent sfosa 
entitled her to heaven, independent 
of all ecclesiastical dogmas, —she 
being an angel even while on earth, 
The appendix to the Memoire con- 
tains specimens of Daponte’s letters. 
to his pupils, his translation into 
Italian verse of a portion of Gil Blas, 
and that of Byron’s “ Prophecy of 
Dante,” dedicated to his lordship ; 
with some specimens of criticism and 
controversy—making altogether a 
singular mé/ange and an unique re- 
cord. But a limited edition was 
printed, and the author did not carry 
out his intention to add a concluding 
volume. His accomplished son, who. 
was an endeared professor in the 
New York University, died in his 
prime, and we believe a single grand- 
son—young Anderson, who nobly 
distinguished himself in the War for 
the Union—is the nearest living de- 
scendant of the genial old Italian 
poet. 

It might almost seem a prophetic 
coincidence of destiny, that at dif- 
ferent epochs of his chequered life,. 
Daponte translated “ ‘The Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” sc well illustrated 
by the vicissitudes of his career,— 
“Gil Blas,” of whose adventurous. 
experience he was at times the rival, 
and the “ Psalms of David,”—fit type 
of that Hebraic ardour and aspira- 
tion which lent dignity and occa- 
sional triumph to his influence and 
enterprise. 

Although sixty years old when he 
arrived in the United States, such 
was his vigour of mind and body, 
and his elasticity of temperament, 
that, besides his wobdil/issimz alievi, to 
whom much of his time was devoted, 
he engaged in a spirited defence of 
Rossini in the journals, and em- 
barked in the importation of Italian 
books—a losing speculation, many 
of them having been eventually 
sold to the Government, through: 
the intervention of a_ literary 
gentleman of New York. Oc- 
casionally the veteran teacher and 
poet delivered a discourse to his. 
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friends and pupils. Of one of these 
Dr. Francis remarks : “ It was pub- 
lished in 1821, and entitled ‘ Sud/’ 
Italia. Discorso Apologetico in ris- 
posta alla lettera dell’ avvocato Carlo 
Phillips. 1 was of the audience 
when Daponte delivered this dis- 
course in English before a large as- 
semblage, with all the earnestness 
and animation of a great speaker. 
The copious stores of Daponte’s 
reading can be estimated by a peru- 
sal of his vindication of his country 
and his countrymen. In reference 
to his native tongue he thus speaks : 
‘ To her good fortune, Italy for five 
hundred years has preserved her 
charming language which, from its 
united sweetness, delicacy, force and 
richness, compares with every an- 
cient language, and surpasses every 
modern tongue ; which equals in 
sublimity the Greek, the Latin in 
magnificence, in grandeur and con- 
ciseness the Hebrew, the German in 
boldness, in majesty the Spanish, 
and the English in energy ; that lan- 
guage, in fine, which Providence be- 
stowed on the Italians because so 
perfectly adapted, in its almost su- 
pernatural harmoniousness, to the 
delicacy of their organs and percep- 
tions, to the vivacity of their minds, 
and to the complexion of their ideas 
and sentiments, and which was form- 
ed so justly to illustrate their charac- 
ter.” On the occasion of his seventy- 
ninth birthday, the evening of the 
roth of March, 1828, he addressed 
his pupils with affectionate eloquence 
in praise of classic Italian, and in 
advocacy of the literature of his 
country as means of culture and in- 
tellectual enjoyment. Two incidents 
are noted in the latter part of his 
memoirs with emphasis ;—an acci- 
dental fall on the ice which kept him 
two months under surgical care, and 
the arrival of his brother and niece, 
after thirty years’ separation from 
Lorenzo. When the New York 
University was founded, a professor- 
ship was proposed to Daponte, but 
the interest in his native tongue was 
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too limited, and the resources of the 
institution too small, although subse- 
quently his son was made professor ; 
bookselling and teaching, as before, 
were his most available resources. 
At the age of ninety, Lorenzo 
Daponte was still a fine-looking man; 
he had the head of a Roman ; his 
countenance beamed with intelli- 
gence and vivacity; his hair was 
abundant, and fell luxuriantly round 
his neck, and his manners combined 
dignity and urbanity to a rare degree. 
His adventurous operatic career in 
Venice and London, culminating in 
the bankruptcy of the manager in the 
latter city, involved him in years of 
financial difficulty. His attempts to 
retrieve his fortunes by trade in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania were, as we 
have seen, lamentable failures ; but, 
in 1811, a better prospect opened for 
him. Teaching, in the best sense of 
the word, was his vocation ; with him 
it was no technical process, but a 
labour of love ; he won the affections 
of his pupils, of whom he had, at 
various times and places, as many 
as two thousand; “the sweetest 
moments of existence,” says one of 
them, “ were those passed in literary 
conversation and sympathetic study 
of the leading authors of Italy with 
the caro maestro.” This taste was 
critical ; its exercise and exposition 
his glory. It was his triumph to in- 
troduce Garcia and his gifted daugh- 
ter—destined to bear the palm of vo- 
calism for years in Europe—to the, to 
him, endeared public of New York ; 
he regarded himself as a kind of 
bridge whereby the melody and the 
lore he loved could pass, by social 
magnetism, from the Old to the New 
World ; and many a fond reminiscent 
in music and poetry yet attests the 
permanentinfluence of hisenthusiasm 
and knowledge ; many a classic au- 
thor or euphonious impromptu, or 
gracious personal memory, are cheri- 
shed among his few surviving pupils, 
as tokens of those days of esthetic 
zeal and pleasure. In one of his 
letters Daponte observes that he 
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“ hoped to kindle a new light in his 
old age, by the introduction of the 
Italian opera, and that the allure- 
ments of its songs would in some 
induce, and in others reinvigorate, 
the desire of comprehending a lan- 
guage which is the most delightful 
vehicle for the transmission of the 
melody of the voice.” Indeed, the 
advent of the Italian opera in New 
York rejuvenated Daponte ; the en- 
thusiasm when Signorina Garcia was 
crowned, reminded him of the ova- 
tions in his native land. He had 
lived through memorable years —in 
the times of Washington and Mira- 
beau, Napoleon and Byron, Scott and 
Mozart. His youthful aspect is de- 
scribed in Kelly’s Reminiscences, 
and his first operatic poems in the 
memoirs of Mozart, while his old age 
was identified with the social culture 
of New York. A life of more in- 
teresting personal associations and 
greater vicissitudes it is difficult to 
imagine. It closed with serenity 
and under the most benign auspices. 
He had so entirely the command of 
his faculties, during his last illness, 
that he wrote tributary verses to his 
kind physician, Dr. John W. Francis, 
and translated with accuracy and 
grace a portion of the poem of 
Hadad, by Hillhouse. His death 
was not unexpected: “Two days 
before that event,” writes one of 
his admirers, “his sick chamber 
presented an interesting spectacle ; 
his attached medical attendant, per- 
ceiving symptoms of approaching 
dissolution, notified his numerous 
friends of the change in his venerable 
patient. It was one of those after- 
noons of waning summer, when the 
mellow sunset foretells approaching 
autumn. The old poet’s magnificent 
head lay upon a sea of pillows, and 
the conscious eye still shed its beams 
of regard upon all around him. 
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Besides several of his countrymen, 
were assembled some remnants of 
the old Italian troupe, who knelt 
for a farewell blessing around the 
pallet of their expiring bard ; among 
them might he seen the fine head of 
Fornasari, and Bagioli’s benevolent 
countenance. All wept as the patri- 
arch bade them an affectionate and 
earnest farewell, and implored a 
blessing on their common country. 
The doctor, watching the flickerings 
of the life-torch, stood at the head of 
the couch, and a group of tearful 
women at the foot, completed a 
scene not unlike the portraiture we 
have all seen of the last hours of 
Napoleon.” 

The obsequies of Daponte were 
impressive. His funeral took place 
at noon on the 2oth of August, 1839. 
Allegri’s Miserere was performed 
over his remains at the cathedral ; 
the pall-bearers were his countryman, 
Maroncelli, the companion of Pel- 
lico’s memorable imprisonment at 
Spielberg, his old friend Prof. Cle- 
ment C. Moore, and two eminent 
citizens—the Hon. Gulian C. Ver- 
planck and Dr. Macneven ; on the 
coffin was a laurel-wreath, and before 
it, on the way from the church to the 
Roman cemetery in Second Avenue, 
whither it was borne,—followed by 
a long train of mourners, led by the 
officiating priests, and the attendant 
physician,—was carried a banner, 
and on its black ground was this in- 
scription: “ Laurentius Daponte, 
Italia. Natus. Litterarum. Reipub- 
lice, et Musis. Dilectissimus. Pa- 
tri, et Conciorum., Amantissimus, 
Christiane. Fidei, Cultor. Adsi- 
duus, In. Pace. et Consolatione. 
Lustorum. XVII. Die August. 
MDCCCXXXVIII. XC. Anno. 
fEatis. Suze Amplexu. Domini, 
Ascendit, 
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Away to the Mountains. 


AWAY TO THE MOUNTAINS! 


Ir, among the changeful months 
of the English year, I have one es- 
pecial favourite, that fhonth is Sep- 
tember. Not because it is pre-emi- 
nently the month of harvest, when 
the rich yellow ears burst into gold 
on sunny fields, when the reapers 
shout, and when the bright sheaves 
are piled slantedly to make graceful 
bowers for those who woo by moon- 
light. Not because it is the month 
when the stars uncurtain all their 
jewels, and when Cynthia steals in 
shining sandals to kiss the boy En- 
dymion, where he lies asleep on 
Latmos’ hill. Not because it is the 
month when Smith, Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson shoulder their guns, 
take tickets to obscure railway-sta- 
tions, and dream they are happy for 
a fortnight while ransacking well- 
feathered manors, and performing 
on the gun-barrel feats more as- 
tounding than the startled rustics 
who gape at them have ever done 
on the ale-barrel. Not because, in 
spite of that grotto delusion on the 
5th August, it is the first month of 
the season when the oyster is really 
eatable and wholesome. Not be- 
cause it brings me fruit from the 
orchard, wines from the vineyard, 
and bivalves, with pearls in their 
mouths, from the bottom of the sea. 
Not for these things, ye poets, ye 
farmers, ye sportsmen, and ye gour- 
mands, do I love our English Sep- 
tember—not for any one of these 
things especially. The poet, /entus 
in umbra, may watch the mellowing 
woods and muse sentimentally, in 
his soft mood, over the loveliness of 
human decay and dissolution ; the 
farmer may chuckle over his fat 
crops, and cart his guano for the 
season which is to come; Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson may 
bang away at the speckled pheasant, 


and carry each other home, wounded 
in the calf of the leg, on village 
wheelbarrows ; the oyster-eater may 
gorge himself with his beloved dish 
at will. I envy not these pleasures, 
Pent-up like a caged lark, pent-up 
in city chambers at a time when 
London is a hollow and deserted 
mockery, I yearn for freer air and 
clearer sunshine, and long to follow 
all the rest of the world Away to the 
Mountains. 

It is provoking, to say the least of 
it! Here am I, a man with legs to 
climb with the best of you, held 
choking over a hot sewer by the 
horrible Medusa of business, crushed 
helplessly into dusty crannies with 
badly-cooked victuals, driven along 
deserted streets inhabited by melan- 
choly cabmen ; and this at a time of 
year when the mountains have put 
their glory on, and when cheap 
excursion trains enable even my 
butcher to disdain the Isle of 
Thanet. 

As yet the bluebell lingers on the sod 

That copes the sheepfold ring; and in the 
woods 

A second blow of many flowers appears— 

Flowers faintly tinged, and breathing no 
perfume. 

But fruits, not blossoms, form the wood- 
land wreath 

That circles Autumn’s brow; the ruddy 
hands 

Now clothe the half-leaved thorn; the 
bramble bends 

Beneath its jetty load; the hazel hangs 

With azure branches, dipping in the 
stream. 

Everybody is out of town. Every- 
body has gota gun. Everybody 1s 
away to the mountains. When I 
say everybody, I mean everybody of 
whom society —wihil tetigit, you 
know, guod non ornavit—takes the 
slightest notice. Of course I have 
my companions in misery—reckless- 
looking corpulent men, whose wives 
have gone to Brighton ; barristers 





too briefless to afford a blow among 
the distant heather; policemen, 
dames aux camellias, and bewildered 
relations with shock heads from the 
country. I try to amuse myself by 
staring into the shop-windows ; but 
the very tradesmen mock me. 
“Blank will have a suit of tweed,” 
cries the tailor and clothier, in his 
placards, “wherewith to face the 
mountain torrent ; if Blank be wise, 
he will straightway clothe himself in 
these knickerbockers.” Blank wants 
a Bradshaw. Blank can’t possibly 
get along without a knapsack. Blank 
will have a rough and sturdy walk- 
ing-stick. Is there anything else 
with which he can oblige Blank, who 
(of course) is going out of town? 
Here is a piaid to keep his legs 
warm on the journey. Here is the 
cheap edition of the “ Woman in 
White.” Here is a handy article, 
with six blades and a corkscrew. 
Let Blank don this wide-awake. If 
Blank sketches, here are pencils, 
crayons, and paper. See, Blank, 
these lovely stereoscopic views of 
Highland scenery. Sleek young 
counter-jumpers mock me with de- 
lusive cries of “Shop!” The driver 
of the Hansom’s cab, which I have 
not hailed, asks facetiously after my 
luggage. If this continues much 
longer, I shall certainly go mad. I 
shall rush into the various shops in 
despair ; forthwith invest in a suit of 
tweed, a gun, a fishing-rod, a straw 
hat, a knapsack, a plaid ; and, armed 
with Bradshaw, a cheap edition of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s last work, anda 
walking-stick, forthwith set my teeth 
together, climb Ludgate Hill, strain 
to the topmost pinnacle of St. Paul’s, 
and, casting my eyes around me, 
delude myself into the belief that I 
am monarch of all I survey, and 
that yonder puddle of water is Loch 
Lomond! 
Don’t tell me of Paris, Spa, Ant- 
werp, Munich, and the rest. 


talk to me about shooting-matches 
at Vincennes, rambles in Swiss glens, 
visits to German picture-galleries, 
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flirtations at Boulogne, and prome- 
nades on the Boulevards. Don’t 
talk fudge about new associations 
and the glorious antique. I ama 
home bird, and love to keep in 
sight of my nest. I never found it 
necessary to go many miles out of 
my way in my search for the pic- 
turesque and the beautiful. You all 
know the story of the landed pro- 
prietor who,although he had travelled 
all over the world in search of scenic 
sensations, had never seen the lovely 
waterfall on his own grounds, A 
visit to Switzerland is well for those 
who can afford it ; but as the DuBLIN 
University MaGazinE is somewhat 
of a popular magazine, and as I am 
writing to instruct as well as to 
amuse, it will be my task to point 
out the fact that the British Isles, 
however much despised by the pure 
tourist, are not altogether a Gehenna 
of brickbats and ditch-water. By 
all means let the tourist climb Mont 
Blanc, at the risk of breaking his 
neck down a crevasse, or freezing to 
stone on a bed of Alpine snow ; but 
let him also have a run up Skiddaw 
and Helvellyn. The latter can be 
accomplished cheaply and without 
danger. Does it never strike the 
home tourist that he is a public 
benefactor? Does the Irish tourist 
who drives from inn to inn among 
the Wicklow mountains ever reflect 
that he is fructifying the resources of 
his own country? And is the cock- 
ney tourist aware that, in allowing 
himself to be fleeced by a Highland 
innkeeper, he may patriotically be 
giving a mite towards the liquidation 
of the National Debt? Such, how- 
ever, is the real state of the case. 
Tourists, like the. rest of the com- 
munity, are bees ‘of progress, bound 
by fixed codes and regulations to 
increase the store of the national 
hive ; and they should not take all 
their honey to the Continent. Once 
in a while—if only once in a while— 
let them drop their French accent, 
and talk their native tongue with the 
rustics, (: don’t know how it is, but 
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$60 many men, who are in the habit 
of running abroad, visit foreign places 
for the purpose of returning with ex- 
aggerated notions of the inferiority 
of our English civilisation, A mania 
for everything French is very com- 
mon and very silly, as silly as the 
other notion that the French are 
frivolous. The impression left by a 
chance visit to a strange place is in 
the highest degree delusive. <A 
vulgar friend of mine—call him 
Robinson—once paid a visit to the 
French capital: he was so captivated 
with everything Parisian that, on his 
return home, he startled his wife and 
innocent olive-branches by appearing 
in full Parisian costume, with hair, 
beard, and moustache trimmed in 
French fashion, and armed with a 
barbarous avois, which struck me as 
bearing a strong resemblance to 
double Dutch. ‘The atrocity went 
down with that absurd woman, his 
wife ; but not so with his acquaint- 
ance. Heisa harmless man, Robin- 
son, but his friends cut him. The 


\\ sooner we again begin to encourage 
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our old rough insular notions, the 
better for our prosperity. John Bull, 
however offensive, is John Bull all 
the world over. I think the insular 
spirit would reassert itself if the tour- 
ists would patronise home scenery a 
little more ; and now is the time to 
begin, while 
Wealth hangs in each tangled nook, 
In the gloaming of the year. 


Besides, I hold that English Inns 


‘ are infinitely superivr to continental 


hotels, The prices are not exorbi- 
tant, and the comforts are much 
more realisable. Say what you please 
about the Palais Royal, give me a 
chop at a certain cozy little hostelry 
at Cladich, I dislike an abundance of 
animal life in my bedroom, Beer 
seems to be a more invigorating 
beverage, for one about to take 
violent exercise, than vin ordinaire, 
Who would compare the clean, tidy, 
and pretty Phyllis of the English 
roadside inn with the pert French 
garzon? have been vulgar enough 
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to add these last remarks, though I 
fear that they will not be appreciated 
by certain people who travel from 
inn to inn, eat and drink, sleep, and 
look at the surrounding mountains 
from their bedroom windows. This, 
if I recollect rightly, is what is called 
“ doing ” a place. With such persons 
I have no sympathy. These lines 
are not meant for their eyes, and 
they had better go to Baden-Baden 
or Bath. My reader, I hope, is my 
fagged-out fellow-citizen, who, unlike 
myself, is about to leave work behind 
him for a time, and get an appetite 
for his next Christmas dinner. Let 
him take my advice, and, in other 
than the poet’s sense, keep to the 
kindred points of heaven and home. 
Let him set out with the determina- 
tion to enjoy everything and “do” 
nothing, when he shoulders his. 
knapsack, grasps his staff of thorn, 
and, locking up in his chambers the 
ghosts of his past reading, hies Away 
to the Mountains. 

Other considerations intervene to 
recommend English tours to those 
tourists whose time is short, and 
who seek health and relaxation. 
The most potent of all, in my own 
opinion, is the one relating to mar- 
ried men. It is a sad, but undeni- 
able truth, that when married men 
leave home on an excursion of plea- 
sure, their wives are so unreasonable 
as to desire (most unaccountably) to 
accompany them, A wife, you see, 
is very useful and ornamental in a 
family, but she adds materially to 
the expenses of a journey. Paying 
double is, in this respect, like seeing, 
double. You pay for two, and don’t 
see half so plainly as when you see 
singly. Under any such cirumstances. 
—in a railway carriage, in a diligence, 
on a coach, on a hill—a wife is an 
encumbrance. She has her luggage, 
about which she is frantic at ee 
stage. She has in a separate ban 
box that lovely little duck of a bon- 
net, which that stupid coachman is 
certain to situpon, dear. She wants. 
all sorts of impossible things, at all 








sorts of impossible places ; she bores 
you every minute about that blessed 
baby whom you have left at home, 
and whom Jane is sure to set down 
upon a hot iron while she 7uns to 
flirt with the baker. Still, if you do 
and must take your wife ovt, you 
must put up with the consequences ; 
and your wisest course is to choose 
a tour which is short and easily ac- 
complished. None but a madman, 
or a person with two thousand a 
year, should dream of taking his wife 
to the Continent. Rather let the 
rash man bear with him an elephant, 
a panorama, a portable theatre, or a 
copy of Mr. Tupper’s “ Proverbial 
Philosophy.” A wife, in point of fact, 
and in the eyes of railway officials, 
is—luggage ! and, as such should be 
ticketed and labelled. And she is 
luggage of a most awkward descrip- 
tion. Luggage that suddenly disap- 
pears, and leaves you lamenting ; 
luggage which is for ever tossing 
and fidgetting. Luggage which the 
porters bring to you again and again, 
with the twinkle of the eye which 
says, “Is this yours, Sir?” Lug- 
gage which, to your utter discomfi- 
ture, gets.suddenly undone at the 
corners, whence roll mysterious 
tooth-brushes, rightcaps, infinitesi- 
mal bottles of brandy, railway tick- 
ets, and buns. Luggage at which 
henpecked innkeepers look piteously 
and which is seized upon by frantic 
landladies, who tell you plainly with 
their eyes that you are brute ; luggage 
before which the garzon prostrates him- 
self,as before Juggernaut, in facetious 
adoration ; luggage which the sympa- 
thetic femme de chambre packs up 
tenderly, while you are missing the 
train, and which gets unhooked at 
‘the most inconvenient periods ; lug- 
gage which hangs about your neck 
like an incubus, and makes you hoarse 
with bawling, and torments you, and 
-drags you down ; luggage which is 
only endurable once in life—during 
the honeymoon. Hence, horrible 
nightmare! O paterfamilias, have 
you never reflected that, by rushing 
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up and down Rhineland with such 
preposterous cargoes,you are bringing 
this proud little country, the land of 
independence and Victoria /VYos Regi- 
narum, into contempt? There is a 
strong affinity between the husband 
with his encumbrance and the ass 
with its pannier; and, for genuine 
misery and unmistakable assininity, 
the former bears the palm. Still, 
while such miserable beings exist, be 
it the philanthropist’s task to find 
balm for them in Gilead. And the 
balm I recommend is—homescenery, 
In the first place, travelling in one’s 
own country awakens feelings of pa- 
triotism. In the second place, you 
can carry your living luggage from 
place to place at a comparatively 
trifling expense. In the third place, 
your wife has not the slightest pre- 
text for loading herself with unneces- 
sary “necessaries.” In the last 
place, she may save you much agony 
of mind by taking the baby with her. 

Here I sit alone in grey chambers, 
while holiday-seeking London fades 
away in the distance with a waving 
of pocket-handkerchiefs and a rattle 
of cabs. Parliarnent will not sum- 
mon, until February next, with its 
far-pealing horn, the honourable 
members whose duty it is to hunt 
down well-breathed local bills. The 
members of her Majesty’s House of 
Commons are blown up and down 
all quarters of the globe, like the 
leaves of a_ political blue-book. 
Legal London is lounging in obscure 
spas, flirting, gaming, reading, and 
dreaming of briefs. Literary London 
has rushed wildly away from Fleet 
Street, with a copy of Tennyson in 
its pocket, and is— 

Wandering over hill and glen, 
Far as it may for the gentlemen. 

Sporting London is joining convivial 
rustics in the popular chorus about a 
shiny night and the season of the 
year. Enough: give me Bradshaw ! 
Bound as I am by inexorable duty 
to this Ugolino, I will comfort 
myself by poring over the myste- 
rious pages of the great guide-book, 
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First let me look at the advertise- 
ments. Mockery again. “ Blank 
wants to go to Scarborough,” cry the 
railway directors, “ and he can have 
a ticket there and back, available for 
one calendar month, for thirty-five 
shillings.”, A pleasant prospect, for- 
sooth! White villas and dingy 
dwelling-houses sloping down to a 
shore white with sand and red with 


dulse ; fishing-boats, which never ° 


seem to catch any fish, but are a part 
of the prospect, in the distance; 
officers with eye-glasses, military 
papas, pretty horsebreaking, weak 
young men who read. books, and 
girls with pork-pie hats, perambulat- 
ing ontheshore. Somuch for Scar- 
borough, which, by the way, is, 
thanks to the home tourists and the 
steam-engine, gradually becoming 
less stuck-up. “ If Blank has a good 
lady and little ones, and is an affec- 
tionate father, he will go to Brighton, 
where his family will derive lasting 
benefit from the sea-bathing, while 
their musical tastes will be cultivated 
by the stirring strains of the brass 
band.” Brighton—chain-pier, Ma- 
rine. Parade, middle-class misses, 
blacklegs, and. exnui. No, thank 
you. “Perhaps Blank is an honest 
tradesman, rough and independent, 
part of England’s bulwark ; if so, 
let him spend a week at Margate 
or Ramsgate.” Ramsgate, Margate, 
bathing- machines, horribly vulgar 
women with babies, native boys 
odiferous of shrimps and seaweed, 
milliners and their sweethearts, peri- 
winkles! Enough of the sea-side! 
Well, then, Blank will find lovely 
lanes in Surrey, gorgeous hop-fields 
in Kent, mild salubrious hills and 
nice society in far-away Devonshire. 
It won’t do. My heart is among the 
hills. O ye deluded mortals, who, 
instead of taking proper advantage 
of your liberty, try to be snobbish at 
Scarborough, bored at Brighton, jolly 
at Ramsgate and Margate, pastoral 
in Surrey, agricultural in Kent, and 
poetical in Devonshire—would that 
I possessed the opportunities ye let 


slip so ungratefully ! We do not rum 
out of town to be respectable, to 
lounge, to pick shrimps, to stare the 
whole days from stiles at imbecile 
sheep, to smell unbrewed beer, or to 
read idle verses. The breath of the 
great city has blown upon us for 
three-fourths of the year; we are 
weary, brain-sore, over-wrought, fe- 
verish, and we seek exercise, fresh 
air, stirring associations and innocent 
excitement. Business intercourse 
with plodding men, ball-room misery 
with half-dressed women, bill - dis- 
counting, omnibus travelling, scarcely 
tend to lift the eyes and develope the 
sympathies of a man, Your quiet 
pastoral pictures suit not the neces- 
sities of the freed citizen. He pants 
for an atmosphere in which he may 
breath freely, lift up eyes, and feel 
his soul expand, while the strong 
breeze plucks up roses to his cheek 
from the very dregs of his faded 
blood. Hie away, pilgrims! Grasp 
your sticks, shoulder your luggage, 
put on thick boots, and then, fast 
as the steam-engine can carry you, 
rush joyfully Away to the Moun- 
tains. 

O the Mountains—the Mountains! 
Towering their purple heather-clad 
shoulders against a sky distinct with 
purple fleecy cloud ; mirrored like 
Titans in the burnished bosom of- 
the calm and wooded lake ; clothed 
on with sudden mist, from which the 
spirit of the storm, murmuring for a 
moment like a homeless voice, dies 
away with a gleam of amethyst and 
gold; bleating with innumerable 
flocks, haunted by distant cries of 
shepherds, murmuring with hidden 
torrents; jewelled hére and there 
with fallen sunbeams, and threaded 
by rills that distance freezes to 
sparkling ice. Oh, the Mountains, 
the Mountains! inspirers of great 
thoughts, makers of mighty poets ;. 
dwelling, the epics of the earthquake, 
in silence, 

Struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars; 
lifting their lofty foreheads, Atlas- 
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like, to Orion, and bearing on their 
‘shoulders the eternal skies ; throw- 
ing the eagle down like a thunder- 
bolt, level to the browsing lambs! 
Without the mountains, earth would 
be a languid and voluptuous gar- 
den of Armida. They teach lofty 
thoughts, and noble deeds and con- 
templation, and the holy thirst for 
fame. They fell, like the shadows 
of a further life, over Byron’s cradle, 
and overburthened his rest with 
thoughts that lay too deep for tears. 
Mark how Shelley draws his images 
from the grand old hills. They were 
part of the souls of Coleridge and 
his wrecked son Hartley! They 
were the constant companions, the 
daily admonishers, ths mighty in- 
spirers of the noblest poet of the 
century, William Wordsworth. 

And inexpressibly beautiful, pecu- 
liarly impressive, are the mountains 
in the pensive month of English 
September. They are grand in 
winter, wrapped in their snowy 
mantles and torn by unseen light- 
mings. They are gorgeous in sum- 
mer, when the sunshine nets them 
in a golden veil, and, like richly- 
attired kings, they quiver visibly 
through the winking heat. But their 
one characteristic in September har- 
monises with the vegetable season 
of the yellow leaf and the ripe sea- 
son of human life : it is that of golden 
repose. Murmuring with innumer- 
able half-audible echoes, burgeoning 
into purple bloom of thyme and 
heather, tinkling with mimic falls 
that the summer has left half dry, 
they sleep in their mightiness under 
a quiet, fleecy sky, surrounded by 
bleating pastures and by russet 
woods, and looking proudly over 
miles of harvest, laced with silver 
rivers and dotted here and there by 
distant towns. Are there poets 
among you, O ye tourists? Let 
them seek sermons and philosophy 
among the mountains, 
men of money among ye? The 
mountains will teach them that their 
guineas are not omnipotent, and 
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that the mountain thyme is nearer 
to heaven than theirledgers. Come 
away, worn and weary pilgrims ! gaze 
up yonder, feel a sense of your own 
littleness, and then—-aspire! Smith, 
this is jollier than Scarborough ! 
Brown, this is sublimer than shrimps 
at Margate! Zxce/sior! Go ahead, 
guide ! for we follow! We mean to 
see the sun set up yonder; to see 
the sun sink royally to sleep, with 
his golden chin pillowed on a bed of 
bulging blushing cloud. No lagging 
behind. Is it not rich, is it not rare ? 
Aha! these breezes are finer than 
those one meets on Primrose Hill! 
Higher still! Drink of this cold 
stream ; more delicious to parched 
lips than London gin, champagne, 
vin ordinaire, or any other adulter- 
ated beverage. Mark yonder boul- 
ders, hoary with lichens and rough 
with the mists of a hundred years ! 
Do your limbs ache? Strain along, 
tug along manfully, for yonder little 
cairn of stones is the summit. See! 
the further skies grow rosy and the 
lower vale grows shady. Here we 
are! Now sit; and drink in glory 
enough to last you for a twelve- 
month. Don’t you feel like a god 
up here; with the red sun tinting 
the lesser hills around you and 
dying (as Alexander Smith has it) in 
his own blood? You send up your 
exultation in a shout. The health 
and beauty of the mountains have 
entered into your lungs and heart. 
Rest awhile ; and then tumble down 
through the shadows as speedily as 
you may. The little inn lies wait- 
ing for you far below. The sheep- 
dog barks, the flocks bleat, the 
valleys darken, the world is retiring 
to its rest. Ah! my city friend, 
won't your sleep be sound, and your 
dreams be sweet, this night ? 

What drags me down unto the 
common day? A terrible vision of 
a remorseless national vampire, an- 
other demon of the Drachenfels, who 
haunts the Scotch mountains, and 
against whom I warn all Scotch 
tourists. Hear his name, ye tour- 
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ists; tremble, and be dona fide. 
Forbes Mackenzie! He is powerful, 
he is relentless, he is invincible. 
Like the gensdarmes who asked for 
your passport, he makes you miser- 
able by his air of suspicion. He 
blocks up the door of empty inns 
when you are weary and foot-sore, 
and torments you for hours with his 
questions before he permits you to 
enter. He induces spurious dis- 
tillers in a small way to sell you 
certain Scotch whiskies, compound 
of oatmeal and peat-reek. He it is 
who forces hardy Highland wights 
to refuse to row you o’er the ferry 
on Sundays. He is the author of 
those abodes of fly-blown pictures, 
cold meat, and intoxicated waiters— 
the Temperance Hotels. He yields 
only to one golden talisman, which 
careful husbands and fathers do not 
care to exhibit. He meets you with 
a grin on his face, in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places where you least 
expect to see him; and his charge 
for moving on, with his kilts and his 
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soda-water, is never less than one 
shilling. 

But go your ways to the Moun-. 
tains, all of you. There are moun- 
tains in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales ! and all are lovely after 
their kind. The scenery and the 
associations of the English lakes are 
potent to dispel from your brain the 
remnants of London fog. Ben Lo- 
mond, Ben Nevis, Ben Cruachan, 
Blaavin, and Glencoe—all have their 
peculiar glories. You will find plea- 
sant, quiet loveliness, sometimes 
roughening into sublimity, among 
the Wicklow mountains; and for 
loveiy mountain prospects, without 
water, there is no place like Wales. 
Go your ways, my friends ; roll along 
with your luggage, Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson. I shall be 
with ye in imagination, as I plod 
along Ludgate Hill. May health 
and joy go with you, as ye run, eye- 
sore and brain-sore, seeking relief 
from the incubus-hand of toil,—Away 
to the Mountains ! 





WHEN Christianity began to spread 
among the German tribes, it greatly 
changed the character of their litera- 
ture, and in place of the heroic songs 
and epics of a barbarous paganism, 
the people rejoiced in hymns and 
legends founded on scriptural sub- 
jects. The language of their litera- 
ture similarly changed, and Latin 
became the favourite in the Court as 
well as the Church, till the Crusaders 
brought about new ideas regarding 
the vernacular dialects, and wrought 
a reaction ; that age of chivalry and 
romance creating a love for song, 
based on the legendary lore of Char- 
lemagne, of King Arthur and his 
Round Table, which resulted in many 
of the best treasures of German 
national literature. None of these 
are more worthy of fame than the 
Nibelungenlied, which has always 
enjoyed a deserved popularity in 
Germany. It is supposed to be but 
a collection of old songs and legends, 
gems of their kind, strung together 
by a wandering minstrel of the 12th 
century, the date of the oldest MS. 
of the epic, the collector writing con- 
necting passages to give complete- 
ness tothe whole. ‘There is evidence 
that something like this stringing to- 
gether must have been the case, for 
there are various incongruities in 
the complete work easily observ- 
able—snch as the curious mingling 
of pagan rites with the rites of the 
Roman Catholic church, in one place 
speaking of the mass, and in another 
of pagan ceremonies, and the con- 
necting passages are easily discover- 
ed. The interest is made to centre 
in some parts of the poem upon the 
wealth which one of the heroes, 
Siegfried, has carried away from tlie 
Nibelungen—a royal race, of whom 
we are told nothing more than that 
they possessed vast treasures of gold 
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and precious stones ; at other times 
the principal interest lies in the carry- 
ing out of Kriemhilt’s revenge for 
the murder of her husband, Siegfried ; 
and throughout the whole, the loves, 
feuds, and violent deaths of heroes 
and heroines are skillfuily and artis- 
tically portrayed. One of the prin- 
cipal features is the unswerving 
loyalty of the vassals to their kings, 
characteristic of a time when feuda- 
lism was the great bond of society: 
and there are also glowing passages, 
detailing tournaments, single com- 
bats, and acts of courage. 

What follows is but a brief epitome 
of the epic—its lengthy nature for- 
bidding us doing more than merely 
sketching an outline of its leading 
incidents. 


In the Burgundian land there 
dwelt, in ancient times, in the Castle 
of Worms, on the Rhine, a beautiful 
princess named Kriemhilt, and in 
another castle further down there 
lived a brave ‘young prince. This 
prince, whose name was Siegfried, 
had early gained great fame from 
his prowess ; he had triumphed in 
battle over the race of the Nibelun- 
gen—a mysterious and royal race of 
people,—whose vast treasure of gold 
and gems, which they had kept under 
the guardianship of dwarfs and giants, 
he had taken away. Siegfried had 
also killed a great dragon, and having 
bathed in its blood, he became alto- 
gether invulnerable, with the excep- 
tion of one little spot between his 
shoulders, upon which a leaf had 
fallen at the time. Siegfried had 
heard of the wondrous beauty of 
Kriemhilt, and was determined to 
win her hand, although his father, 
Siegmund, King of the Netherlands, 
vainly strove to avert the young hero 
from his purpose by telling him tha, 
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he would have many and dangerous 
rivals. But this did not avail, for 
Siegfried was determined to encoun- 
ter any danger rather than refrain 
from his attempt ; and, accordingly, 
in company with some young knights, 
he set out for the Castle of Worms, 
where he -was received hospitably. 
Here, also, he met with Haco, the 
champion of Burgundy —cruel, fierce 
and relentless, ever ready for war 
and bloodshed,—one of the leading 
characters in the tragic scenes of the 
old poem. Fora year Prince Sieg- 
fried, the Dragon-slayer, remained at 
the Burgundian Court, during which 
time he had never been allowed to 
see Kriemhilt, who, however, learned 
all that was passing in the Court. 
The reason for the young princess 
remaining in this seclusion was that 
she had been warned in a dream 
that if ever she married, her husband 
would meet with a sudden and 
violent death, which causec her to 
resolve that she would never marry. 
Siegfried’s fame, however, had reach- 
ed the ears of the princess, and she 
could not refrain from watching him 
secretly from her window, as he min- 
gled in the martial games which were 
instituted for his entertainment, and 
in which he triumphed ever over all 
who chose to try their prowess with 
him, 
But had he known that she whom he 
carried in his breast 
Was looking from her window, and marked 
him from the rest ; 
Or had he met her eye there, I verily 
believe 
He would have been as happy as a man 
may be and live! 

During the year’s probation the 
Saxon and the Danish kings made 
war upon the Burgundians, and _ this 
gave Siegfried a good opportunity of 
gaining the favour of King Gunther 
of Burgundy, Kreimhilt’s brother, by 
by aiding him in a battle against the 
Saxons, in which the latter were 
overpowered, chiefly by the strong 
help of the Dragon-slayer. On the 
return of the Burgundians from the 
campaign a grand tournament was 


held, and here, after her long seclu- 

sion, Kriemhilt, who now forgot 

altogether her warning dream in her 

love, was introduced to Siegfried. 

His soul rose high within him when he saw 
Kriembhilt there, 


And rosy flushed his cheeks as spoke the 
maiden fair ; 


**T bid you welcome, Siegfried, a warrior 
good and brave !” 

The kindly salutation new strength and 
courage gave, 

The young hero thanked her for 
her kindness, and kissed her hand, 
and his great hopes were at last ful- 
filled in the promise that Kriemhilt 
should be his bride. Siegfried, how- 
ever, is not to gain the great prize 
without labour, for King Gunther has 
another service for him ere yet the 
young princess is finally won. Far 
away over the sea dwells a virgin 
queen, who possesses great physical 
strength, and who has resolved that 
her hand will only be gained by the 
knight who can surpass her in 
athletic sports, the knight forfeiting 
his life if he failed. This queen, 
Brunhilt, Gunther is anxious to gain 
as his wife, and therefore asked 
Siegfried to accompany him on this 
strange courtship, as he distrusted his 
own ability to overcome the Ama- 
zonian lady. After a time the two 
heroes arrived at the Castle of Isen- 
stein, where Brunhilt reigned, and on 
the object of their visit being explain- 
ed to her, immediate preparations 
were made for the contest. These 
preparations were somewhat formid- 
able—there was the Queen’s, spear, 
a sufficient load for three strong 
men, and an enormous stone to 
hurl,—and Harco, Gunther’s cham- 
pion, advised him to give up the 
contest at once; but the King 
was resolute in his purpose bei 
confident in the aid of Sie ied. 
The secret ofhis confidence layin the 
knowledge that the Dragon-slayer 
possessed a cap which rendered its 
wearer invisible—this cap it was in- 
tended to use, so that Brunhilt would 
have to contend with two instead of 
one ; and thus when the Queen threw 
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the spear at the shield of Gunther, 
though the shock was great enough to 
stagger them both, Siegfried caught 
it up and hurled it back with such 
force that the Queen fell. With the 
stone the Queen was likewise defeat- 
ed, and then she acknowledged her- 
self as willing to become the wife of 
Gunther. Soon after this exploit 
Siegfried married Kriemhilt, to whom 
he presented the vast treasures of 
gold and jewels which he had taken 
from the Nibelungen; at the same 
time Gunther was married to Brun- 
hilt, amid great rejoicing. 

Brunhilt seems to have been a 
termagant, and led King Gunther a 
terrible life ; Siegfried, having inter- 
fered in these quarrels on the King’s 
request, fared as those generally do 
who interfere in such matters, and 
the Queen’s jealous nature began to 
seek a way of revenge upon him and 
his wife Kriemhilt, whom Brunhilt 
hated also with a perfect hatred. 
Matters thus became so unpleasant 
at the Burgundian Court that the 
Dragon-slayer returned to his father 
Siegmund, carrying his wife with him, 
and here Siegfried was made King 
of the Netherlands, his father resign- 
ing in his favour. Some years now 
elapse, in which Kriemhilt is happy 
in her husband’s love; while Brun- 
hilt is making her husband miserable. 
At last there came an invitation from 
Gunther to Siegfried, wishing him to 
come once more to Burgundy, as he 
longed much to see him and his wife 
again. The invitation is accepted, 
and a brilliant reception is prepared 
for Siegfried and his Court; but 
amid all the sunshine of gaiety there 
looms in the distance a thundercloud 
of dissension and hate, and the low 
mutterings of a coming storm begin 
to be heard, which first breaks out 
between the two queens as they— 


Sat together at the vesper hour of day, 

And watched the — in the Court 
engaged in martial play, 

Then said Kriemhilt, the. beautiful, ‘* If 
Siegfried had his right, 

All the le of this kingdom should be 
subject to his might.” 
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But then outspoke Queen Brunhilt, ‘‘ Why 
say you such a thing ? 

If none but you and he were living, then he 
might be King; 

But long as lives King Gunther it shall 
never be, . 

But Siegfried must be vassal to the Court 
of Burgundy.” 


The quarrel thus began was 
carried on with great bitterness, and 
Kriemhilt spoke so sharply that the 
fierce Brunhilt wept with rage before 
the Court, which now became 
divided in itself, as the warriors 
ranged themselves partisans on one 
side or the other. Brunhilt resolved 
that Siegfried should die, and for 
this purpose sought out Haco, who 
pledged his word that her wish 
should be accomplished. King 
Gunther in vain strove to quell the 
storm, and was obliged at last to 
give consent to the plot against the 
Dragon-slayer. Haco knew that 
Siegfried was almost invulnerable, 
and for the purpose of learning 
how best to attack him, he treach- 
erously pretended to Kriemhilt that 
he was anxious to protect her hus- 
band from the enmity of Gunther’s 
Court ; and asit was intended to send 
Siegfried with some others out on 
a dangerous errand, Haco wished 
to know how best to insure the safety 
of Siegfried. Kriemhilt, deceived 
by this, explained to Haco that her 
husband was invulnerable with the 
exception of one little spot between 
the shoulders, It was therefore 
agreed that Kriemhilt should mark 
her husband’s coat, so that Haco 
would know where to shield him in 
the hour of strife. Kriemhilt was in 
some measure satisfied with this pro- 
mise of protection, but yet was un- 
willing that Siegfried should go on 
the expedition. The hero, however, 
had no such fears himself, and ac- 
cordingly set out with the others to 
hunt in the forest; and after some 
time, when they had slain several 
wild animals, the party went to drink 
at a spring. Here, while Siegfried 
and Gunther were kneeling upon 
the brink of the water,— 
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Haco took the hero’s bow and falchion 
from his side, 

And carried them away ’mid the forest 
leaves to hide ; 

Then, with javelin in hand, he look’d upon 
the coat 

Where the fatal spot was mark’d, then 
suddenly he smote. 


They carried the body home and 
laid it down at the door of Kriem- 
hilt’s chamber, and great was her 
grief and sorrow at her husband’s 
death. Then, seeing that his shield 
was unmarked by dint or cut, she 
saw that he had fallen in no honour- 
able way, and demanded that all 
who had accompanied Siegfried to 
the hunt should submit to the ordeal 
by touch. All were forced to sub- 
mit, and when Haco’s hand touched 
the corpse, the wound began to flow 
afresh. ‘‘ Enough,” said the be- 
reaved Queen; “I know the mur- 
derer, and will have revenge, though 
I should have to wait long for it.” 
Siegmund and his Burgundians pro- 
posed that war should be made 
against Gunther and his court ; but 
Kriemhilt objected, as their enemies 
were too powerful, but promised that 
the time should yet come when Sieg- 
fried’s death would be fully avenged. 

From (his time Kriemhilt lived in 
deep grief at Worms for thirteen 
years ; and, in the meanwhile, fear- 
ing that by the aid of her wealth the 
widowed queen might raise up power- 
ful friends to herself, Haco carried off 
her Nibelungen treasure, and sank it 
beneath the waters of the Rhine. At 
the end of the thirteen years an em- 
bassy arrived from Etzel, King of the 
Huns, asking Kriemhilt to become 
his wife ; and after a little she consen- 
ted, as, by the aid of Etzel, she fore- 
Saw a means whereby her long- 
nourished revenge might be carried 
out. Haco, however, strove to put 
aside the proposed marriage, as he 
felt that, if consummated, Kriemhilt 
would again become a_ powerful 
queen, and he might be called upon 
to account for his treacherous murder 
of Siegfried, but his objections were 
overruled, After some preparation 
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the wedding party set out on their 
journey to the land of the Huns, 
where a festival was held in their 
honour for seventeen days,—tourna- 
ment, martial procession, and feast 
followed each other in brilliant suc- 
cession, and Kriemhilt rejoiced when 
she saw the thousands of warriors 
who were now her subjects. 

Several years had elapsed when 
Kriemhilt began to think of carrying 
out her plan of revenge, which she 
had never in all her present pro- 
sperity in the least forgotten, and 
began by persuading Etzel, to in- 
vite Gunther and his heroes to 
visit his Court, if only to show 
the Huns the respect of which 
she had been deemed worthy 
in her own land. When this invita- 
tion reached Gunther’s Court, a de- 
liberation of some days followed, as 
there were forebodings that evil 
would come of their visit—Haco,who 
had most cause to fear, being speci- 
ally averse to accepting it, Ultimately, 
however, preparations were made for 
the journey, and Gunther,with a great 
retinue, set out for the land of the 
Huns. When the party reached the 
Danube they saw some water-nymphs 
bathing ; seizing their garments, 
Haco compelled them to foretell 
the future fortunes of the company, 
and he was told that only one man, 
the priest, would return to Burgundy. 
In order to falsify this prediction, 
when crossing the Danube, Haco 
seized the priest, and threw him into 
the river with the intention of drown- 
ing him, but being a powerful swim- 
mer, the priest got safely back to 
shore and returned to Burgundy. 
Gunther's party soon after arrived at 
the residence of Rudiger, the ambas- 
sador who had come to Worms on be- 
half of Etzel when he sought the hand 
of Kriemhilt. Here they were enter- 
tained for some time, and Prince 
Geiselher, a younger brother of Gun- 
ther and Kriemhilt, was betrothed to 
the daughter of Rudiger, the marri- 
age being appointed to take place 
when the party were on their return 
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to Burgundy. This Prince Geiselher 
was the only one in all Gunther's 
court who had befriended Kriemhilt 
in the midst of her affliction, and had 
earnestly striven to avert the plot 
which compassed the death of Sieg- 
fried, as well as to prevent her being 
robbed of her Nibelungen treasure. 
When the party were about to depart, 
Rudiger gave to Haco and some 
others valuable presents, amongst 
which was a sword, by which the 
donor himself was afterwards slain. 
Soon after, Gunther aud his retinue 
reached the Court of the Gothic 
King, Dietrich, an ally of Etzel’s, 
who warned them of the dangers 
which might await them, for he knew 
that Kriemhilt had never forgotten 
the death of Siegfried. At length 
the Court of the King of the Huns 
was reached, but their welcome was 
cold, and altogether unlike the re- 
ception which the party nad received 
from Rudiger ; Haco noticing part 
ticularly that Kriemhilt kissed none 
but Geiselher, who he knew had al- 
ways been friendly to her. Haco 
then bound his helmet tightly on 
his head, and strayed into the court- 
yard, where he conversed with 
Volker, the Burgundian minstrel, 
regarding their suspicious reception. 
While here Kriemhilt saw him, and 
began to accuse Haco of the murder 
of Siegfried, which he did not deny, 
but justified by saying that his queen, 
Brunhilt, had been insulted, and 
that he had done it to vindicate her 
honour. While speaking, Haco held 
across his knees the sword of Sieg- 
fried, which Kriemhilt immediately 
recognised, and this helped further 
to inflame her anger. The Queen 
then inquired of him if he had 
brought her the Nibelungen trea- 
sure ; but Haco answered that they 
had had enough to do to bring 
their swords and shields, and that 
the treasure lay at the bottom of the 
Rhine. Kriemhilt next proposed, 
according to the custom of the 
time, to take charge of the ar- 
mour of the guests; but Haco 
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declined to give up his, and urged 
his companions to retain theirs, 
so that they would be prepared for 
any assault which might treacherous- 
ly be made upon them. When night 
came neither Haco nor Volker retired 
to rest, but while all others slept 
they stood as sentinels before the 
hall, and Volker took his instrument, 
and sung a farewell to life,—the 
death-song of the Burgundians. The 
night, however, passed in quietness, 
and some days elapsed witnout any 
outbreak of tumult. 

The Queen at first limited her 
vengeance to the death of Haco, 
and urged upon Etzel and Dietrich 
to take his life ; but both decline to 
act so basely towards an invited 
guest. At the close of a tournament 
one day a grand banquet was to 
follow, and Kriemhilt goes there with 
an apparent friendliness, but with 
treacheary in her heart, for she has 
already arranged for an attack upon 
Gunther’s followers in another part of 
the castle whilethe banquet proceeds, 
at which both Gunther and Haco are 
present. While they were feasting 
together, a warrior suddenly rushes 
in, and calls to Haco that they are 
betrayed, and that the Huns are 
slaying the Burgundians. Hac») at 
once causes the banquet hall to be 
shut, and suddenly strikes off the 
head of Kriemhilt’s child with his 
sword as it sits upon her knee. A 
general combat is about to follow, 
when Dietrich calls out that he is 
not responsible for what has happen- 
ed elsewhere, and leaves the placc 
with Kriemhilt and Etzel. The 
others are all slain by the Burgun- 
dians. 

The Queen is now more resentful 
than ever, and refuses to listen to 
any of the requests to relinquish her 
revenge, and she then caused the 
hall in which were Haco and his 
friends to be set on fire. At this 
time Rudiger arrives, expecting to 
find a scene of festivity, but firds 
nothing but strife and woe, Etzel 
now requested Rudiger to put an 
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end to the combat by slaying Haco ; 
loyalty and friendship were at odds 
in his breast on receiving this com- 
mand, but at last he gathered toge- 
ther his followers, and marched to 
the scene of strife. When Rudiger 
appeared Gunther thought he came 
as a friend; but after many expres- 
sions of regret at the duty he was 
compelled unwillingly to perform, 
Rudiger told them they would have 
to defend themselves, and gave the 
command to his followers. Haco 
and Volker will not confront Rudi- 
ger, who is soon killed in the com- 
bat which followed, with the sword 
which he had given, as well as many 
other heroes. All the Burgundians 
are at last slain, save Gunther and 
Haco, who stood at the entrance of 
the hall, in which lay the bodies of 
their companions. Dietrich, who 
had joined in the strife when Rudi- 
ger fell, called on the two heroes to 
yield, but they scornfully refused ; 
Dietrich then challenged them to 
single combat, and overcame them 
both. He carried them to the 
Queen, and besought her to spare 
their lives, but Kriemhilt ordered 
them to be confined separately ; she 
then visited Haco, and urged him to 
give up the Nibelungen treasure, 
and promised to free both him and 
Gunther on that condition, but Haco 
would not yield :— 


Then turning to a follower, Queen Kriem- 
hilt bade him go 

To the cell where Gunther lay, and strike 
the fatal blow ; 

And Haco cried with sorrow when he saw 
the servant bring 

The head of Kriemhilt’s brother, the brave 
Burgundian king. 


But still this had no effect upon the 
stubborn hero ; he would not reveal 
the secret :— 


**Then be it so!” said Kriemhilt; “ you 
have at least restored 

To me one costly treasure, my noble Sieg- 
fried’s sword.” 

She drew it from its scabbard, struck off 
the hero’s head, 

And Etzel cried aloud to see the mighty 

Haco dead. 
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“ Without revenge he shall not die!” said 
ancient Hildebrand ; 

“‘T will not see a hero fall beneath a woman's 
hand !’’ 

He drew his sword against the Queen, and 
smote her in the side ; 

So Kriemhilt fell beneath the blow, and, 
*mid her kinsmen, died. 


Thus vainly was the life-blood of many 
heroes shed ; 

Dietrich and Etzel, left alone, lamented 
o’er the dead, 

And in dismal wailings ended the banquet 
of the King. 

Thus love doth evermore its dole and 
sorrow bring. 

I cannot tell you more; how, when the 
news was spread, 

Fair ladies, knights, and squires were weep« 
ing for the dead ! 

What afterwards befell ’tis not my task to 
say, 

For here my story ends—the Nibelunger 
ay. 

Thus tragically ends the story of 
the Nibelungen ; and we cannot but 
observe how the various heroes 
throughout the poem take delight in 
war and strife, and how reckless 
they are in the matter of the taking 
away of life, and how blind is the 
loyalty of the various characters,— 
thousands sacrificing themselves in 
a trivial quarrel. ‘This poem has, 
however, in spite of its unpleasant 
nature in these respects, firmly held 
the imaginations of the German 
people ; and the work has, in recent 
times, acquired an importance 
among German scholars in an histo- 
rical and philological point of view, 
and as affording glimpses of the 
manners and customs of those old 
times and lands in which the scene 
is laid. Several of the characters 
have likewise been identified with 
historical persons,—as, for instance, 
Etzel with Attila, King of the Huns; 
and Dietrich with Theodoric the 
Great, King of the Ostrogoths, 
Unfortunately, no English transla- 
tion of the poem exists; the few 
verses which are _ interspersed 
throughout this summary are taken 
from a notice of the “ Nibelungen- 
lied” in Chambers’ “ Handbook to 
German Literature.” 
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SEEING THE PICTURES-—A CITY IDYLL. 


Src, pastoral poet o’ many a thoughtless clown, 
Praise t’ wide woodlands and t’ moorlands brown 
T’ trysting-tree beneath t’ moonlight pale, 
Where Corydon relates his boastful tale, . 

I sing t’ city wi’ its wondrous sights, 

And ’mid its dreariness find sweet delights. 


Nor yet discard t’ country when t’ Spring 
Brings butterflies on many a gorgeous wing, 
When chestnut cones upon the trees appear, 
And golden beams embellish mead and mere. 
Can country folk wi’ such delight as we 
Lounge through t’ lanes, muse by t’ moaning sea, 
Scale mountain heights, and, fondly resting there, 
Gaze round and say, “ t’ world is very fair.” 


Why do we love t’ sad and sombre town ? 
Why through its streets go wandering up and down? 
Ah, well we know. When grim old Winter’s power 
Smites weary swains who trudge through sleet and shower, 
Young seems the city’s heart, and wondrous light, 
Beating in splendour through the early night. 
The merry crowds go hastening to and fro, 
Forgetting all their secret care and woe. 
Oh, happy season, full of harmless glee ! 
Tis then we twain the pictures go to see. 
In half-forgotten rhymes I once did prove 
The simple goodness o’ “ my little love.” 
How thoughtless I was, and how thoughtful she ; 
How through her grief she strove to comfort me, 
Painting the future with a rosy light, 
Until its darkest lines seemed wondrous bright. 
Thus made contented wi’ my coming lot, 
My fancy fluttered round one country cot. 
There ever shall the fragrant woodbine blow, 
And rosiest roses in t’ garden glow. 
There too,—but stay ! I wander from my theme 
To draw the shadowy reflex of a dream. 
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It chanced upon a clear, cold winter night 
We sat together in the moonlight bright, 
Her little hand in mine: her smiling face 
Making a sort of glory in t’ place, 

Nestling so close to me, while at her feet 

I sat, and deemed my happiness complete. 
With sudden start, at last she turned her head, 
“* Dear poet, is your love for artists dead ? 
When will you ask me, pray, to go wi’ you 

To see t’ pictures? When you first did woo 
Often you said, ‘ We'll go,’ and oft we went. 
But,” sighing with apparent discontent, 

“ You never ask me now, and, love, I tire 
While framing pictures by the parlour fire.” 
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When I, “ Forgive me for my oversight ; 

Pray let us go, my dear, to-morrow night!” 

Oh, rare to-morrow ! through the busy day 

The hardest work to me seemed pleasant play. 
What made my weary round of labour seem 

As bright and joyous as a fairy’s dream! 

Right well I know, for when the winter sun 

Grew dim, and whispered that my work was done, 
With beating heart, for fear I should be late, 

I ran, and, breathless, reached her garden-gate. 
Tapped at t’ door, saw her dear shadow fall 
Across the window-blind, along t’ wall 

Heard her “ Good-night, dear,” felt her little hand 
Press mine—dear sign not hard to understand ! 
Then while around my heart danced crimson blood, 
I felt that she was true and God was good. 


Here are her sisters, fair indeed to see, 
But to my eyes not half so fair as she, 
Yet wondrous clever ; so we sit and chat, 
Discussing “this” and proudly proving “ that,” 
Until my darling reads, and we go, 
Through silent lanes all soft with fleecy snow, 
To where the great heart of the city beats 
Through myriad pulses of its thousand streets. 


What say you? We can’t care for works of art, 


Or we should see them ere the sun depart, 

Their subtle beauties clear in sunny light, 

By glaring gaslight hidden from the sight. 
Perchance we might be brought to love them more 
If this could be, but modest is our store 

Of time and money. Yet we rest content 

With what a gracious Providence has sent. 


At last the pictures: now we fain must wait 
Amid the little crowd outside the gate, 
Until the great clock in the grimy tower 
Toll through the falling snow t’ opening hour. 
Whose merry laughter round about us breaks ? 
‘“* Beetroot, new comer from the land o’ cakes, 
You here? I thought within some northern glade 
You studied the effects of light and shade. 
You've pictures here, of course—one, two, or three ?” 
“‘ Oh, half a dozen !” with a smile said he. 
** But see! here’s some one else you've seen before, 
Often across my little study floor, 
You've seen her shadow, fall exceeding bright, 
Not hiding, but indeed improving light ; 
And by t’ way, you surely don’t forget, 
She sat for Number Nine—‘ The Pert Coquette.’ ” 
Then she, “Oh Harry!” to which, quickly, I 
Defending him, return a fit reply ; 
Then passing on, with busy crowds go we, 
Like them intent the choicest things to see, 
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Here’s one, I know, will suit our fancy’s play : 

It is the close of a long summer day ; 

Down in a sunny glade, where far and near, 

Bask in retiring beams the startled deer. 

In front a rippling brook makes music sweet, 
Above the brook the blooming beaches meet ; 
Amid the branches golden sunbeams play, 

While Heaven above and earth below are gay 

Oh ! smooth and sleek, the softly-waving grass, 
Bending, perchance, to let the wood nymphs pass, 
To scented shades where lovely sunbeams gleam, 
Sweetly mysterious as a lover’s dream. 

By many unperceived, by more forgot, 

Deep in the dell there stands a rustic cot ; 

It seems to us the dearest sight of all, 
Recalling memories ne’er beyond recall. 

A youth and happy maiden, hand in hand, 
So loth to part, beside the gateway stand, 
Watching the calm moon beautify the night. 
Oh, “ Rustic Courtship ”—eloquent delight !" 
Pleasantly prattling on t’ bygone days, F 
On joys seen looming through the future’s haze, 
We wander on, until we stand before 

A little drawing hung behind the door. 

No matter—’tis the one we like the most: 
Eighty, H. Beetroot : “ Lying off the Coast.? 
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Smoking and Sketching, in half-listless way, 
A wandering artist floats across the bay ; 
The sea is calm, the sky is blue and fair, 
With fleecy cloudlets trav’lling here and there ; 
Like spirits 0’ t’ deep, t’ white-winged ships ! 
Go gliding by : a rugged coast-line dips 
Its wrinkled front into the dimpling sea, 
Which flows around in murmuring ecstacy. 
“ O poet,” she says, with eager, smiling face, 
“ How surely you are losing in the race— 
You merely prate about, in language terse, 
What Beetroot vivifies in pictured verse !” 


How runs the time? ’Tis nine, and we must go ; 
Through streets and squares the crowds ebb to and fro. 
We reach her home—to Beetroot, friend so true, 
Ere long we bid familiar adieu. 
How happy we, although ’tis cold and late, 
Hands clasped, we linger at the garden-gate, 
Until I bid my little love good night ; 
And wander homeward, filled with fancies bright. 

J. H. M. 





